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PEEFACE 

TO FIRST EDITION 


In tins little book tlic geography of the Indian Emi)ire is 
described on the same general plan as that adopted by Dr. 
Geikie in his Geography of the British Isles, but with such 
modifications as wore found necessary in dealing with a 
country far more extensivCj diversified, and unfamiliar in 
most of its aspects. In order to bring so large a subject 
within the modest limits of less than 200 pages, it has 
been necessary to restrict the description to such features 
as are most characteristic and important, and it has not 
been possible to enter into much detail. I'eachers and 
others who may require such for their own information 
may readily obtain it in Dr. George Smith’s excellent 
Skidmts^ Geography of British India, in Sir W. W. 
Iliinter’s Indian Umpire, and especially tlie lonperial 
Gazetteer of India, and the numerous articles in the ninth 
edition of the Encydop)cedia Britannim, .lihphinstone’s 
History of India, edited by Professor E. B. Cowell, is per- 
haps the best work of reference for the history of the 
1 ndian people under their Hindu and Muhammadan rulers, 
and for the eluciihdion of such few historic allusions as are 
to l)e met with in these pages. And for a philosophical 
insight into the (haracter and social condition of the people 
of India, no work can compare with Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
Asiatic Studies, 
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PREFAOK 


In the course of long service in India the aiillior lias 
had occasion to visit most parts of tlie fhn|>ire, and niiicli 
of the general description of the country and its provinces 
is either based on or controlled liy tlie results of pt'rsonal 
observation. But of course the great nuiss of tlie> in forma, ■ 
tion has been taken from other autlientic^ sour<H‘S, a.n<I tli(‘ 
author is also indebted to several friends for a,ddiiionaJ 
information on certain subjects for \vlii<‘h. his own mi'ans 
of reference were insufficient. 

The statistics of areas, population, etc., ai-e. given 
chiefly for comparison, and in order to in(‘uh‘a,t(‘. t rm‘. ideas 
of proportion, not for the purpose of l)iirdcning the pupil’s 
mind with tables of unmeaning figures. 

The illustrations are for the most [lart taken from photo^ 
graphs. Many of those of the natives of India, beim 
copied, with the courteous permission of Dr. Ivost, the. 
chief librarian of the India Office, from the Ixaiutifiil seihss 
collected by the Government of India. It is due to Messrs, 
Cooper and Sons, the engravers, to testify to the trut.liful- 
ness of their reproduction as woodcaits. 

In the spelling of Indian names, the authorist'd lists 
issued by the Govermneiit of India, have heeii followcul. 
The principle on which these lists have l>een drawn up is 
that the names of well known places tluit have actpiired a. 
fixed English spelling, such as Calcutta, Delhi, liUckuow, 
Cawnpore, etc., are written in the usual form. I n t,hc <*a.sc 
of others, the native spelling is followed more or less 
closely in so far as the elemental sounds can lie represented 
by English letters. By attention to a few siiujile ruh's the. 
proper pronunciation of these names can bc^. easily masti'rtai. 

Consonants have the same sound as in Ihiglisli, observing 
that (j is always hard as in </d/; ck has the same sound as 
in chitrch; and sh the ordinary Jhiglisli sound us in 
Except after these two letters h. is always an aspiraU^, a, ml 
the consonant that it follows is aspij*at(‘d. 
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Tlie accent is thrown on the accented syllable : d always 
has the same sound as in father ; e that of a in viate or 
e in the French mhm ; i that of ee in feel ; 6 that of o in 
‘pole ; and that of u in rule or oo in 2 ^ool. 

The unaccented a has generally the sound of in hu% or 
better, that of the o in button ; e that of e in met or of tlie 
French e in He ; % that of i in fill ; o that of o in folly ; 
and u its sound in 

d'hese rules of course do not apply to Anglicised names, 
nor do they to those of most jdaces in Burma, but Indian 
names of objects and technical terms, such as pipal^ pandit^ 
rath^ 'vihdra^ Kluklar, etc., are spelt and should be pro- 
nounced according to the same system. It is to be re- 
gretted, perhaps, that the system of accenting the long 
vowels has not been quite rigorously adhered to, since 
the u in the final syllable (pdr, a town), so common 
in Indian names, though unaccented, is a long vowel, and 
tlie first A in Aligarh is long, but not the second. In a 
few instances, also, the official lists are discordant in the 
different provinces. Thus the rivers Son, Gan dak, Mahanadi, 
etc., of the Central Provinces and the North-West Provinces 
appear as the Soane, Gunduk, Mahanuddy, etc., in tlie 
Bengal list. In such cases both forms are given in these 
pages. 


PEEFATORY NOTE 

TO SECOND EDITION 


In the course of the twelve years that have elapsed since 
the First Edition of tliis work appeared some important 
changes have been made in Indian Geograpliy. A new 
province has been formed out of a portion of tlie Punjab 
and some frontier districts, and several other paits of tlie 
frontier, especially in BaliichisUn and Burma, have be.cn 
surveyed and defined, so that the descriptions reipiii’ed 
to be rewritten. The area and population a.s ascertained 
in the latest census, that of 1901, reached England Ju.st in 
time to be substituted for the numbers recorded twemty 
years previously. In addition to a new chajitcr on the 
North-West Frontier Province, another has been added on 
the Laccadive and Maidive Islands, regarding whi(di much 
fresh information has recently been obtained. 

W. T. B. 

June 1903, 
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TKE INDIAN J^MPIEE 


Wk speak of India as of a single country, l)ecause it is 
under one suinvaiie government ; but it is really a collec- 
tion of nniny countries, diliering from each other in soil, 
climate, a,nd prodmdions, in the races that occupy them, 
in th(‘- languages, religions, and (uvilisation of their peoples, 
and in many oidmr res[)ects. Vet no country is more dis- 
tiiH'tly marked off by natural l)oundaries. Although it 
forms a part of Asi;i, it is m^arly cut off from the remainder 
of the continc.nt by the great mountain chain, tlie Hima- 
laya, on its northern border, and tlie almost etiuaJly lofty, 
cold, and ba,rrcn tal)le-land of Tibet beyond; while its 
southern haJf projec.ts into the Indian Ocean, and is 
])oundcd on both, sides by the sea. On the north-east 
and north-west also it is enclosed by mountains, but these 
are less lofty than the Himalaya, and. the countries l)eyond 
them ai'e not so high and barren as Tibet. From both 
these (|i,iarters immigra-nts and invaders in past times have 
pcnetra,t(‘.d to India,, and es[>eciaHy from the north.-west, 
the froidhu’ of Afglnanistiin and Jkluchistan. But India 
is most ac(.;essible from the sea; and for centuries past, and 
more than cnhu- at the [>resent day, it has communicated 
with other c.ountries c.hiedy from its coasts. 

Influence of India’s G-eog'raphy on its People. — 
Owing to the fertility of its soil and the industry of its 
iuhabitanis, it is one of the most productive countries in 
the world, ami, on the whole, one of the most densely 
pco|)le(i ; from very early times it has carried on an im- 
portant commer(‘e, exchanging its natnral products and 
manufactures for those of other countries. In this respecd 
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it resembles Britain. But whereas the foreign seartrade 
of Britain has been founded and carried on hj the in- 
habitants of the country itself, that of India has l)ceii left 
almost entirely in the hands of foreign sailors; lornierly 
the Arabs and Greeks, and now those of tlie whole civilised 
world, especially the British. 

The explanation of these and many other important 
facts in the present condition and past history of tlie 
people of India ' is to be found, partly, at least, in the 
geography of the country. That India is so richly ]> re- 
ductive is owing to the vast extent of its fertile plains, 
and to its climate, which is one of the warmest on 
the earth’s surface, while most parts receive a snflicient 
and some a very abundant rainfall; this combination of 
circumstances being that which makes agriculture easy 
and very profitable. And this productiveness, on tlio one 
hand, has attracted immigrants and invaders from, the 
poorer countries beyond its frontier, and on tlie other 
hand, has fostered trade, which consists in difiei-ent 
countries or provinces exchanging with each other so 
much of their productions as are not required for tlui 
consumption of their own inhabitants. Plence the in- 


habitants of the towns and cities of India have long been 
keen traders, carrying on an active inland trade l>etween 
the different provinces. How is it, then, that India has 
produced no race of sailors, like the Arabs, to carry lier 
superfluous produce to distant countries ? ^ 

^ The answer to this question will probably be that the 
Hindu religion discourages travelling by sea. And this is 
no doubt true, but the explanation is far from complete. 

^ It must not be understood from these remarks that tliore arn 
no Indian sailors, nor that in past times the Hindus have always 
abstained from sea travel. At present indeed the Indian scafarin^^ 
population (fishermen and boatmen excepted) is almost entirely 
Muhammadan ; but centuries before the advent of Muhammadans, 
there was an active coasting trade as at present, which must have 
been earned on by Hindus ; and the conquest of Ceylon by Wijayo 
trom Bengal, and the colonisation of Pegu and Java l)y lYliiig-as, 
trom the shores of the Godavari delta, show that the Hindus must 
have h^ considerable intercourse with these countries many con- 
tunes before the Christian era. The statement in the text is 
however, not invalidated by these facts. 
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It is generally found that customs that have been sanc- 
tioned by the popular religion, and seem to have been 
imposed by it, liave really been brought about by other 
causes ; either by something that has hai)pened in the 
past history of the people, or, more often, by something 
or other in the circumstances of their country. And such 
is probably tlie case liere. In the first place, a country 
that produces in profusion all that is necessary to its 
inhal)itants, and in. addition most of the luxuries of life, 
offers but little stimulus to sea enterprise. The great sea- 
faring nations of antiquity were not those of such rich 
countries as the Nile delta, Mesopotamia, or the plains of 
China ; nor in mediteval times the people of Southern 
France or tlie })lains of Italy ; but the Phoenicians, Arabs, 
Creeks, Scandinavians, and Genoese, all denizens of 
mountainous or rocky countries, and the Yenetians, whose 
origitial possessions were restricted to a few marshy 
islands. And in the second place, while the irregular 
coasts of such countries as Greece, Norway, and Britain 
abound in landlocked nooks and harbours where the sea- 
going craft can lie up in safety, it needs but a glance at 
the map of India, at the straight unbroken coast-lines 
of the peninsula, to show us how deficient that coast is 
in this respect. There is not a single good harbour on 
the whole length of the east coast, and but very few on 
the west coast soTith of Bombay; and therefore the 
first recpiisite for training a race of sailors, and for build- 
ing and sheltering sea-going ships, is wanting. It is true 
that stiveral large rivers discliarge their waters on the 
east coast, and we might perhaps expect that ships would 
enter those rivers and find protection in their channels, 
as they do in those of the Ganges and the Ira wadi. But 
this is not so. Strong sea-currents run up or down the 
(joast at different seasons of the year, and have caused all 
these rivers to form bars across their mouths, rendering 
the entrance so shallow that only small boats can pass into 
them, and therefore they are useless as harbours for sea- 
going ships. 

’.Fven more than for its natural productions and costly 
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manufactures, India was famous in very audinit tiim^s 
as a land of learning and speculative philoso]4iy. It 
has been usual to attribute this sohly to t}n‘. character 
of its inhabitants. But we shall see that it was also <Iue 
in no small degree to its natural produc.tivmicss ; in other 
words, to those circumstances of its soil and (‘liinate that 
we have already noticed. In. order to develop learning 
and the arts, in other words civilisation, a, ]>eo|>Ie must 
possess wealth and enjoy leisure. So long as tivery one is 
fully employed in procuring food, and in deftmding him- 
self against enemies, a nation cannot emerge from l>ar- 
barism. Now the people who founded the Hindu, .Iain, 
and Buddhist religions, and an elaborate system of sptam- 
lative philosophy, who civilised India, and gained for it 
the reputation of learning in ancient tinuis, wcaa^ tlu*. fair 
race known as Aryas, who entered India from the north- 
west many centuries before the (Jliristian era. Up to that 
time they appear to have been a simph‘- pastoral ra(*(‘., unao 
quainted with the art of writing; ami it was not uut.il tlu^y 
had been long settled on the rich plains of northern India 
that they acquired wealth and leisure, ami dtwt‘.lo|>ed that 
civilisation and learning that afterwards s{>r(*a,(l through 
India and made the name of their country famous among 
distant nations. The ancient civilisations of Hgypt, Baby- 
lonia, and China, all more or loss similar to that of India, 
took their rise among races of very ditrercut origin, but 
like that of India, on the fertile plains of gi‘eat rivers. 

Thus we see that in many important respeu'ts the 
character of the native inhabitants of India has l)een 
I greatly influenced by the geography of their country, 

; especially the productiveness of its soil and tlu^ warmth 
and moisture of its climate. Wo shall presently notice 
these and other influences more in detail. But we must 
first draw attention to another circumstance has 

. greatly affected the fortunes of the |)eople of .India, and 
which may be traced to the same primary cause, llio 
inhabitants of a warm and damp climate, if industrious, 
may increase rapidly and may become rich and civilised, 
but they are seldom robust and warlike, wliilo tliose of 
colder climates and poorer countries are necessarily more 
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liardy and. vigorous, uiore given to bodily exercise and less 
weakened by .luxurious habits. Hence the very richness 
and prosperity of tlie people of India gradually weakened 
them for puri)oscs of defence, and more particularly those 
of the dani])est and richest provinces ; while they had, and 
still have on their north-west frontier, in Afghanistan, 
a,nd ill the dry and colder countries of Central Asia, 
poor, hardy and warlike tribes, to whom the possession or 
plunder of India has always l)een a great temptation. The 
1‘esult is sliown in the history of the Indian people. In 
the most remote ages the Ary as, afteinvards the Greeks, 
the S(^ythians, and in subsequent times the Pathans and 
the Moguls, have invaded India from this same quarter, 
and most of them s|)rea(l over the country, subduing the 
former inhabitants, a,nd in the end mingling with them, 
and in their turn yielding to some later invader. None of 
these invading races ever succeeded in establishing a 
])ermanent, stal)lc, and peaceful government throughout 
the whole extent of the empire. The country was always 
divided, more or less, into petty states, often at war 
with each other, a.nd constatitly changing their limits; and 
thus, for centuries, India has been the battle-ground of 
contending rulers; the people were sometimes massacred 
by invading armies, their towns from time to time besieged 
and pillaged, their villages and fields laid waste and harried 
by rol)ber bands, while tlic roads were often unsafe, and 
travellers were ]ia]>lc to ])e rob])cd and murdered by dacoits 
(gang-rol>bers) and '’.rhugs. Now that, for several genera- 
tions, all India lias enjoyed profound peace under a govern- 
ment so strong as to keep out invaders, and to quell those 
turbulent spirits that would disturl) the peace within its own 
borders, the peo])lo have almost forgotten those evil times. 
Put were it not for the strength of the government and its 
powtii* in organising tlie pctqde for defence, India would be 
as o[)eu as ever to new invaders and a repetition of all the 
horrors of former days. 'Human nature changes but slowly, 
and in its present prosperous condition, with its large rich 
cities, and its widely spreading fields, India is more than 
ever a teuiptataun. to the invader. As part of a great 
nation, the power of which extends to all parts of the 
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world, which can pnt forth its strength in any quarter 
that may be threatened with attack, and can bring all the 
resources of the most advanced civilisation to aid the 
defence, the people are preserved from these evils, and 
able to reap in peace the fruits of their industry. 

Geographical Position. — The warm climate of India, 
its damp and rainy summer, the dryness of some provinces 



Fig. 1.— PosmoK of India on the Globe. 


and^ the dampness of others, ^re due to its geographical 
position, ^at this position is will be understood from the 
accompanying figure (Fig. 1), which represents that half of 
the globe in which India occupies a central place. The zone 
included between the two lines ah and cd (circles on an 
filial globe) is the tropical zone, the line ah which bounds 
it on the north and runs midway through India being the 
Tropic of Cancer. This zone is the w’^armest on the earth’s 
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surface. Every place within it has the siin vertically over- 
liead at iiooii twice in every year, and on the average of 
the whole year the noonday sun is higher in the heavens 
than at places outside tlic 'Ih'opics. Now the climate of a 
place (unless it ha;p|)ens to he high up on a mountain) is 
the w'armer the higher the sun ascends, and since one-half 
of India lies within the tro[)ical zone, and the remainder 
only just outside it, India as a whole is a very warm 
country ; the southern half, on tlie average of the whole 
year, being warmer than the northern half. 

Next notice that it forms a projection, termed a peninsula, 
on the south of the great continent of Asia. Hence there 
is land everywhere to the north, to a distance of some 
thousiinds of miles, while to the south, except the island of 
(Viylon, is nothing hut the ocean. Tliis circumstance, viz. 
that it is (ionnected with a vast extent of land on the 
north, and on, the south is half surrounded hy a sea 
that forms part of the great ocean, has, as wo shall 
presently see, an important influence on its seasons, 
espec/ially in producmig that strongly marked contrast 
between the dry and hot season and the rainy season that 
is so chara,(‘.teristi(‘- of .India. 

Now let us turn to a map of Asia, and we see that 
though India foians'a ])art of the continent, it is in a great 
measure isohitcd from other countries hy the lofty tal de- 
land of ddhet, of which the Himalaya forms the southern 
wall, d^liis table-land is so lofty, so mountainous, and so 
cold and harre^n, that it can su])port hut few inhabitants, 
and most of these are wandering tribes that travel from 
place to pla(!e to iind pasture for their fl(xjks. It is only 
in the largcu* and deeper valleys on its eastern and southern 
borders that there are a,ny settled inhabitants, and that 
any evdtivation is ])ossi])le. To reach this table-land from 
the valley of tlie (hinges we must first cross the Himalaya, 
and wo shovdd thou Jiave to travel due north some GOO 
miles or more, never descemling below 11,000 feet and 
sometimes ascending to 18,000 feet, or nearly three and a 
half miles al)ove the sea, ])cF()ro we should reach its northern 
houudary, and then only to find an arid desert beyond. 
The Himalaya and Tibet extend far to the cast of India, 
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and cut it off completely irotn lli<‘ jilains oi ( Iniia, while 
cliains of mountains running south from I ho Himalaya 
lap round to the east of Assam and (Aaohar, s(‘pa rating 
these Indian provinces from Ihirma and th(‘. Chiimse 
province of Yunan. 

In the 0])p0vsite direction, to tin*, nortlnw('st, wo .s<m‘ that 
the mountain chain which ])ears the mime of the Himalaya 
ceases at the Indus ; but an extension (if the more northi'rn 
chain of the Tibetan highland, the Alustagh oi* Karfikorani 
range, continues under the name of the Hindu Kiish far 
beyond that river, and from it other mountains 1 nun eh off 
to the sonfh-west through Kallristan and ^Afghanistan, and 
separate these countries and llaliichistan from India. All 
the country to the west of the .Indus consists citln*r of 
mountains or high jilaiiis much, iutcrsticied with mountains 
and hills, and the soutliern part of it is a desert. At^cc'ss 
to India from this direction is liardly pra(‘ticabh‘. (‘xce.pt 
along the coast or through AfghanisUu and thi‘ passes of 
the western mountains. Jieyond Afghfinistan, to the- \v(‘st, 
lies Persia, and to the north, on the farther side- of the 
Hindh Kush, BiUkh and Turkestiln, with Biikhara. beyond 
the Oxus river. It was from Afghanistan tha,t eaiae Hie 
Greek, Scythian, and Muhammadan invasions of India. 

Now let us turn soutlivvard and see wluit <‘ountri(‘s aw, 
Indians nearest neighbours across the sea. At the. sout lumn 
extremity of the peninsula, and immediately to ilu‘. south- 
east of it, is the island of Lanka or ( leylon. I t is separatiMl 
from India only by a narrow strait of sea, and cve-n this is 
nearly bridged by the remarkable tongue of hind projecting 
from the coast of Tinnevelly, by lliimeswairam and Mannar 
islands, together with the shallow reef tliat links them, and 
is famous in Hindu legend as Bama^s Bridgix On our 
modern maps it bears the namon)f Adam’s Bridge.. It is 
really a natural shoal, jiartly formed by the growlh, of 
coral, covered with sand since hardened into stone, and 
upheaved by natural causes. Ceylon is tliereforii almost 
a part of India, and at one time it has doubtless been 
united to it. But it is noteworthy that some of the 
common animals of Southern India, and among them the 
tiger, have never penetrated to Ceylon, so that for long 
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ages ])ast tlicro can liavc ])een no complete communication. 
The people of (Jcylon are, liowever, nearly related to tlio«e 
of India. 

It, leaving Madras, we take ship and sail nearly due 
ciist across the Hay of Bengal, after a voyage of about 1 200 
miles Ave reach the Malay Peninsiila, passing between the 
Andaman a,nd Ni(a)])ar islands at rather more than two- 
thirds of that distance. The Malay Peninsula is a narrow 
extension ot: tlie larger ])eninsula that encloses the Bay 
of Bengal on the east, and includes the kingdom of Burma, 
and beyond it Siam, Tong-King, Annam, Cambodia, and 
Cochin Cliina; the last four now belong to France, and 
are often collectively termed Indo-China. These countries 
together form the south-eastern portion of Asia. The 
Malay Peninsula runs farther south than that of India, to 
within 100 miles of the ecpiator; so that if we are pro- 
ceeding to China, or even to Hiain, we must sail down to 
its southern extremity, through the iiarrow sea called the 
Straits of Malacca which separates the Malay Peninsula 
from the island of Sumatra. At its southern end is the 
important British, port Singapore, on a little island close 
to the mainland. Passing this wc find ourselves in the 
China Sea,, with the islaiul of Sumatra to the south, and 
beyond it flava and a great number of smaller islands, 
most of whi<;h ]>elong to the Butch. On the south-east is 
the great island of Borneo, beyond which are Celebes, the 
Molucca Islamls, and New Guinea, and to the north-east 
of Porneo arc^ the little islands of the Sulu archipelago, 
and the much huger Philippiiu'. Islands, formerly belonging 
to S})ain, but now in the possession of the United States 
of Americ.a. ddiese islands enclose tlie Cliina Sea on the 
east, while its western shores are formed by the Malay 
Peninsula, Cochin China, Annam, and IVnig-King, and its 
northei'n sliore by Clhina ; midway in which is its great 
southern seajiort Canton. And this long sea voyage across 
the Pay of Bmigal, through the Malacca Straits anid up tlie 
China Sea, is the easiest way of reaching China from India, 
notwithstamling that on the land side China reaches to 
the frontier of Upper Burma, and Tibet, whicli is subject 
to China, extends along tlie Himalayan frontier of India ; 
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SO mucli eawsier is it to travel by sc'ii than by hunl, wluni 
there are no railways and no goo<l roads. 

Next let us take an imaginary voyage west wa,rd. 1 f w(‘ 
sail from a soiitliern port, say Calicut, and proec‘(‘<l du(* 
west, at a distance of 200 miles, or say two <lay.s’ saiiing, 
we find ourselves among a numlier of litth‘ low islaiuls, 
none of which rise more than a few fei't a.bo\(' tin' sc 'a 
surface, and all surrounded by shallow nsds of (!oral whieh 
make navigation dangerous. These an' tin' I.a.eea{li\(‘s 
(Lakhadives) (100,000 islands). They luiv(‘ be(‘ii formed 
entirely by the growth of the coral, whicdi is a kind of 
animal living only in the sea, where it grows lix('d to the 
bottom like a plant, but it forms a stony skelt'ton, the 
remains of which, in the course of agi's, accumulate to 
such an extent as to form groups of ishinds, such as an^ 
the Laccadives and the Maldives to the soutli of tlu'in. 
Passing beyond these islands and still sailing wi'stward, 
we meet with no land for a farther distance of 1 lOO mih's, 
when we reach the hilly island of Bo(X)tra ; and if wt' keep 
to the north of this island, still on tlu' same cours(‘, in 
about another 200 miles we pass Capi^ Gmirdafui, thi'. 
most easterly point of Africa, and enter the Gulf of Ad('n, 
with the shores of Africa on the left and thosi^ of AraLia- 
on the right. Finally, after about two days fartlu'r voyagt' 
up the gulf in a fast steamer, we enter the bed Hvn through 
the Straits of Perim or Bab-el-Mandeb. This is the route 
to Europe by the Bed Sea and the Suez (lana-l. Tiu' 
steamers from Bombay to Pluropc take this routes, but- they 
pass far to the north of the Laccadives and gi'iu'i'ally also 
of Socotra, so that the first land they me(‘t with* aften* 
leaving Bombay is the south coast of Arabia. 

If, on leaving Bombay, we keep to tlu'. north-W('st, wt' 
pass the coasts of Kattywar and Cutch, l)oth portions of 
India, and reach the port of Karachi (Kurradiet') in Sind 
beyond the mouths of the Indus; or passing this and sailing 
westward along the coast of BalfichistAn, w (3 enter tlu' 
Persian Gulf through the Straits of Hormuz, liaving 
the coast of Persia on the right and that of Arabia on the 
left. This is the route to Bushire and Biissora, Ixith at 
the head of the Persian Gulf, and it was by this route that 
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travclk'.r.s from J^Airopo frecjuently readied Todia in the 
days when si'a navigation was slow and ex})osed to many 
dang(‘rs. 

To the south of India there is no land whatever except 
some small coral islands like the Laccadives ; nothing but 
the broad ocean down to the region of perpetual ice around 
the Antarctic Pole. Hut ])y sailing to the south-west across 
the Indian Ocean, after many days in a fast steamer or 
some weeks in a sailing ship, we reach the island of 
Mauritius, where many natives of India are employed on 
the sugar phudations, and not a few have settled in trade. 
Htill farther in the same direction, we pass the great island 
of Madagascar and come to tlie Cape of Good Plope, which 
is the most southerly point of Africa. Sailing round this, 
and then to the north-west across the Atlantic Ocean, was 
the route always taken by ships between India and Europe 
for some centuries, before the cutting of the Suez Canal 
enabled steamers to direct from the lied Sea into 
the Mediterranean ; and it is the route still followed by 
sailing ships, siiuie, althoiigli the voyage is much longer, 
they thus avoid the slow and dangerous navigation of the 
lied Sea. 

Ijastly, if we sail to the south-east across the Indian 
Ocean, after a voyage of at least equal length, we reach 
the south-west coast of Australia, and if we then proceed 
due east along this coast, we arrive at the British colonies 
of Victoria and Tasmania, the latter on a large island near 
the south-east of Australia ; and a few days more in the 
same direction brings us to Now Zealand, also a British 
colony, '’iliis is the route followed by the mail steamers 
from Bombay to Australia, wliicli take twenty-one days 
between that ]K)rt and Melbourne, the capital of Victoria. 
The Australian colonics may also be reached by another 
route from 1 ndia,, viz. hy way of Singapore ; by sailing 
from the latter port, first to south-east, and then east past 
Java and through '^Porres Straits, which separate the most 
northern poitit of Australia from New Guinea. After 
passing these straits, if we follow the Australian coast to 
the south-east and south, we come successively to the 
colonies of Qucenslaud and New South Wales on the east 
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coast of Australia, and finally to Victoria on tlic soLiili"0,ast 
coast and the island of Tasmania. 

Thus we see that although a great numl>er of foreign 
countries or British possessions are easily rcac'hed from 
India by sea, since lines of steamers or sailing ships run in 
all the directions we have briefly traced out, none of them 
are very near India. Indeed, except Coy Ion, there is no 
land of any extent within 1000 miles of Cape Coinori]!, 
the nearest being Sumatra, 1*250 miles distant. But 
merchants, sailors and refugees from many distant countries 
have visited the coasts of the Indian Peninsula, and many 
have settled there and to some extent mingled witli the 
native inhabitants. On the west coast, more particularly, 
are numerous settlers of foreign origin. 

Outer Form, Size, and Boundaries. — It will l>e seen 
on the map that the boundaries of India, exclusive of Burma, 
and other British possessions in the eastern ])eninsula, 
form an irregular four-sided figure, the longest side being 
that facing the south-east, and the shortest to the north- 
west. From the upper end of the Assam valley to ('ape^ 
Comorin is a distance of nearly 1900 statute miles ; fi’om 
the Y'firkand river to Gwiklar barely 1100. The Himahiya.n 
frontier on the north is about IGOO miles long, mc-asunsl 
on a straight line, and the west coast from Cwadar to 
Cape Comorin 1500 miles. The total area within tlusse, 
limits contains 1,530,059 square miles. The British 
possessions in the eastern peninsula, before the annexation 
of Upper Burma, covered 99,000 square miles, and with 
this addition now amount to 256,195 square miles; so 
that the total extent of Asiatic country under tlie govern- 
ment of the Viceroy of India is 1,786,254, or more tlian 
one and three-quarter millions of square miles. Of tins, 

• however, 679,393 square miles, or about two-fifths, arti 
ruled by Indian native princes, and of the Burmest) 
territory about one-half consists of triluitary states, or is 
occupied by uncivilised tribes, so that the countries under 
the immediate administration of British rulers is somewhat 
less than a million of square miles. 

The total area of the British Islands is 121,000 squares 
miles. Therefore that of British India and its depend- 
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eiicic‘S is ii(‘{irly iirtu(‘n times as great, and tlie portion 
administered (lii'eclly by tlie Uritish Government eiglit 
tiiTK'S as grea.t a,s the native country of its rulers. 

Now let us travel round the land frontier of British 
India and Burma, and see what is its geographical 
cliara<‘.t(‘i-, and wluit slates lie around it. Btarting from 
(j|wata,r Bay west of (Uvadar, in long. (iB 40' E., it runs 
north wai*d, irregularly and with a deep eastward concavity, 
dividing 1 lahieiiistan From .Persia, to nearly lat. 30" N. 
and long. Ol" E., w'lu're the limits of Persia, AfghanistAn, 
and P)alii(dii stall ni('(‘t south of Eeistan. Here it turns 
abruptly ea,stw'a, I'd along the southern lioundary of Afgluin- 
istuin, a,nd runs in this direction for more than 300 miles 
to between Nushki and (^luetta. From south-west of 
(Juotta it turns north w'ard again, and runs thence in a 
very irregidar line.* with a general north-eastw^ardly direction 
to tlie Sabul Koh, about GO mikss south.- west of Kabul, the 
more northerly jxn'tion in this section being part of the 
west l>oundary of tln^ newly-dermed Nortli-West Proutier 
Ih'ovinci^, a.nd passing wesst of thi‘. Waziri country and 
I\ura,m. t’roin th(‘. ni'ighboiirhood of the Paiwar Kotal, 
at the head of the Kii ram valley, the boumlary runs for 
about GO miles eas(.wa,i'd along the »Safed Koh, including 
Pirab and the Afridi country, and then turns northward 
again, crosses th(‘ Kluiibar Pass transversely, and forms 
the west(‘rn limit of Ba.jaur and (hitral till it reaches the 
main ranges of the Hindu Kush, nearly west of Ohitral 
town. It continiu's at first north-eastwardly, then east- 
w^ardly, along tln^ gn^ati mountain chain which here forms 
the southern (‘dg(‘. of tlui .Pa,mir plateau, the “Hoof of the 
World,” and divides the trilnitaries of the Oxus on. tlie 
north from those of th(‘ Indus on the south. The eastern 
portion of the boundary on, the Hindu Kiish, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Barogil J^iss, north of Yasin, is the 
northernmost extremity of the Enpure, being very little 
south of lat. 37 ' N. About 40 miles east of the Jlarogil 
Pass the Ixmndary line begins to form the northern bonier 
of the Kashmir territory, it descends north of the MustAgh. 
range and the Karalcoram Pass, and turning slightly soutli 
of east enters the uppei' valley of the yArkand river. 
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Following the course of this valley to Aklagli, it continues 
east by south across the Tibetan tabhiAand, in(‘lu(ling 
the lofty plain, of Lingzi Tangs and separating Kashnifr 
territory from the Chinese province of Kashgdulr. A litth^ 
beyond'^the meridian of 80“ E. long, it returns to th(‘ south, 
forming the frontier of Tibet, crosses the Indus and then 
the Sutlej at Shipke, and passes through tlu' peak of 
Gangotri at the head waters of tlie Gang(\s. hh-oin this 
peak it follows the Garhwal range south-(nist\va,rd to tln^ 
source of the S4rda river, and then striking southwards, 
follows the course of this stream to the plains. All tin*, 
mountains for 500 miles to the east of the Harda are the 
kingdom of Nepal, and the Eritish boundary runs along or 
near the foot of the outermost range to about tin* HStli 
meridian, when it again makes a circuit northward into tin* 
mountains, passing through the great peak of tin*. Kanchan- 
janga and enclosing the basin of the Tista, which constitut(*s 
the protected state of Sikkim. Beyond this it again follows 
the foot of the Himalaya (here belonging to Bhutan) to tin*, 
head of the Assam valley,around which the hills are tt*nantc‘d 
by independent tribes. From the head of the*. Assam valh^y 
it runs through the imperfectly known mountains htdavecii 
Assam and Yunan, first eastwards, then sotith wards, eiu'los- 
ing the head waters of the Irawadi, till it rcac'hc^s the 
boundary between Chinese and Burmese territory in hit. 
25° 40', about 50 miles east-north-east of Myitkyina on 
the Upper Irawadi. It continixes southward for about 
120 miles more to a point south-east of Bhamo, thence it 
runs eastward to the Salwin, and crossing tliat rivcu', 
follows a very irregular course to the south-eastward 
till it strikes the Mekong a little south of tht*. 22nd 
parallel of latitude. Hence it runs south-westward along 
the Mekong, dividing French territory annexcMl to dk>ng- 
King from the Shan States belonging to Burma, nearly as 
far south as the 20th parallel • then, leaving the Mekong, 
it divides Burma from Siam for the remainder of its c.ourse, 
and after running with an irregular south- west ward ly 
trend to the Salwin, which it reaches in lat. 18“ 40', it 
follows down the course of that river, and then up that of 
its tributary the Thoung Yin to the crest of the Tenasserim 
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■W)!!!})-, tlie ra;n<i;e that (livido.s the drainage of tlic Gulf of 
Siam from tliat of the I hiy of Rengalj and finally continues 
down til is ra,nge to Point Victoria in lat. 10'’ N. 

IMius wt'. see tliat the Jilnipire of British India extends 
from G watar Bay on the west, in about E. long. 61” 40', to 
t]u‘. Tong-King frontier on the east, in about E. long. 101” 
15', a ra,ng(‘. of 50 V’ of longitude; and from the Hindfi 
Khsh on the north, nearly in N. lat. 37”, to Cape 
Comorin in N. la.t. tS", a range of 29° of lat. This latter is 
greatc'.r than the distaiu'e from the North Cape of Europe 
to the Pyren(H%s, and the former, measured on the parallel 
of 20" as a mean lat., is about 2570 miles, nearly equal to 
the dista,n(‘e from Vahmtia on the west coast of Ireland to 
Astraehan on tlu^ Chaspian Sea. 

General Surface Features. — The surface of India 
])roper, as enc.irc.led on the west by the Khirthar and 
Sulainn'ui ranges bounding the Indus valley, on the north 
by thi^ i limaluya and the llindi'i Ki'ish, and on the east by 
th(^ hills of Eastmm liengal and Assam, presents some very 
conspicuous f(‘jitures, of which we will endeavour to gain a 
geiKvral idi^a, before proceeding to any more detailed descrip- 
tion. 1 mnuMliat{‘ly within this mountain girdle a broad plain 
extioids from th(‘ c.oast of Sind up tlie valley of tlic Indus 
to the Salt rang(‘, tlum eastward across the Ihinjab and 
down the c.ours(‘ of thi‘ flumna and Ganges to the sea-coast 
of Bcmgal. Along tlu‘. middle of this plain one may travel 
round northen'n India from sea to sea without seeing a hill, 
and without ever asc, ending more than about 900 feet above 
the seadtwel. This gn'at plain has been formed by the 
rivers that travin-se it ; the ground, to a dejith of several 
hundred feet, consisting of layers of sand, clay, and similar 
materials, lirought down by these rivers from the mountains 
around through long ages, and gradually deposited from 
their muddy waters. The western half of this plain is 
little better tha.n desert owing to the want of water, since 
the rainfall of this part of India is very light and precarious ; 
and indeed all the tract between the Indus and the Arvali 
range of hills on the cast is often sjioken of as the great 
Indian desert. Miic.h of the Western Punjab, except 
where irrigated from the rivers, is of the sanxe character ; 
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but when we turn eastw«T,r(l tlie rainia.il i^nulunllx inennisos, 
water becomes more alnmdant, and a.^Ticult inv morn 
successful, and wlien we liav'e crosstMl the Jumna, and 
proceeded some way down the plain iraversnd by tlu'. 
Granges, we enter on the rh-liest and most thit-kiv {x'opKMl 
provinces of India. 

Another leading feature of Indian gt^ography is tla^ ludt 
of rugged hilly country tliat stretches across the p<'ninsula 
from the (.Tulf of Cambay almost to tin' plain of Lower 
Bengal. This is not a true mountain range, lik<' tin'. 
Himalaya; not a continuous ridge or syslmii of paralh'l 
ridges of rocks folded and thrust up above- the general 
level by the same great movement of the ea,rtlrs (‘rust, 
but a belt of high land composed of various kinds of rocks 
that has been less worn down in tlu', eoursi^ of agc's than 
most of the country to the north and south. On our 
modern maps the western half of it is called tln^ Sdtpura 
(seven towns) range; the eastern half forms tln.^ high 
lands of Chutia NAgpur. It is probably tlu', saiuv that in 
ancient times bore the name of the Vindhya rang(', and 
was the natural barrier between Hindustan (the <’ountry of 
the Hindus, or Aryan immigrants) on the north and tlu‘. 
Deccan (Dakhm or South). As Wales was llu'. refnge of 
the Cymri or ancient inhabitants of Britain wlum drivH'.n 
from the plains of England l)y the Eaxon invaders, so was 
this wild hill tract the refuge of the Conds and Kbls, I In*' 
aboriginal people of Central India, when dis]M)ssi‘ssed in 
like manner by the invading forefathers of the, lliudns on 
the north, those of the ManUluls on the west, and of tlu', 
Telugus on the south; and it is the special home of tliesi'. 
aboriginal tribes up to the present day. It iuchuh'.s many 
hiHs or groups of hills over 3000 and 4000 fiiet in height ; 
such as the Turan Mai between the Tapti and Nea'biulda ; 
the Gawilgarh hills north of Berar ; the Pachimirhi or 
Mahddeva hills near Hoshungdbdd ; the Maikal and Sale- 
tekrl hills, which include the head waters of the Nerbudda, 
the S(ln (Soane), and the Mahsinadi (MaluUiiiddy) ; and 
Main P4t in Chutia NAgpur. 

The SAtpura range is flanked on the north, l)y tlu^ vallc,‘,y 
of the Herbuclda, and on the south by that of the 1'a,pti 
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and its tributary the Purna, both of which rivers flow 
through plains many miles across, and 1000 feet or more 
below the country on each side, and nearly as mueli a1x>ve 
the sea. It is interrupted at one point between Khaiidwa 
and the old Alogul city of Burhanpur by a pass or 
depression in the hills, which affords an easy pja.ssai^e 
between the two valleys ; this has been for centuriesi the 
great highway between Northern India and the Deccan, 
and it is now traversed by the Great Indian Peninsiilar 
Bailway. 

The country north of the Nerbudda up to the Gangetic 
plain is an undulating table-land, with some hills of no 
great height. It rises suddenly in an escari^ment or steep 
hill-face immediately to the north of the Nerbudda and 
Sun rivers • that along the Nerbudda called the Yindhya 
range on our modern maps, and that along the Son tlie 
Kaimur range; and from their crests the general ^lope 
of its surface is towards the north, so that all the rivers 
that carry off its drainage flow northwards into the Jiiiima 
and Ganges. On the north-west it graduates into the 
desert, but on the west it is bounded by the Arvali range, 
running from Jeypore south-west past Ajmere to Aroiint 
Abu. The valley of the Son bounds the table-land on the 
east, and the country beyond that river, which is equally 
high, is a broad extension of the highlands of Chutia Nagpur. 

The peninsula of India south of the Satpura and Chutia 
Nagpur highlands is also in the main a table-land, bounded 
by a very straight and w'ell- defined escarpment on the 
west, running parallel vuth the west coast, and comnionly 
called the Western Ghats, also the Sahyadri range ; and on 
the east by a very much less definite and continuous esear|>- 
ment or by lines of bills, which collectively are termed the 
Eastern Ghats. Like the Satpuras, these hills are not true 
mountain ranges, but perhaps represent in places ancient 
coast lines which, except where they have been cut through 
by the rivers, have been less worn down by the action of 
the atmosphere and the drainage than other parts of the 
surface. In general the table-land is highest along its 
western margin, where in many places it is elevated between 
2000 and 3000 feet above the sea; but some other parts 
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are equally liigb. Thus most of Mysore is over 2000 feet 
and some parts over 3000 feet. The least-elevated paTts 
are those traversed by the principal rivers, towards which 
the surface slopes from all directions. Thus NTiigpur is 
but little over 1000 feet; Chanda and Sironch^ on the 
Penganga and Godavari are but 650 and 400 feet respect- 
ively, and Karnul on the Tungabhadra is not more than 
900 feet. This fact that the rivers flow through the lowest 
parts of the plateau is a general geographical law, and is a 
consequence of the well-known fact that water always runs 
towards the lowest level. Another consequence of the 
same law is that all the great rivers of the peninsula, except 
the Tapti, which cuts through the Western Ghats, take 
their rise on the high western margin of the table-land 
close to the Ghats, and flow eastwards to the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The Eastern and Western Ghats nowhere reach to the 
present coasts of the peninsula. All round the coast at 
their foot is a belt of lo-w country between them and the 
sea. Along the west coast this is narrow, scarcely any- 
where more than 50 miles across, and for the most part 
very hilly : and to the south of the Tapti it is not crossed 
by any large river, but only by small streams that bring 
down the drainage of the w'est face of the Ghats and but 
very little of that of the table-land beyond their crest : 
the only flat low-lying lands fitted for rice cultivation are 
narrow strips fringing the coast, and along the lower 
courses of these streams. On the east coast from Ganjam 
to Cwanada this is equally the case. But north of 
Ganjam, throughout Orissa, the alluvial coast plain is from 
20 to 50 miles broad, and south of Cocanada tw^o of the 
largest rivers of the peninsula enter the sea, and have 
fonned a lovr flat alluvial plain called a delta with the 
sand and clay deposited from their waters in the course of 
ages. Like all river deltas, this is very rich productive 
land, eajmble of being irrigated from canals led off from 
the rivers ; and those portions of the Godavari and Kistna 
districts that include the delta are, next to Tanjore, among 
the most productive in the [>eninsula. To the south of 
Ongole the ccmst plain is generally wider; only to the 
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north of the Piilicat Lake do the Ghats advance again to 
witliiu .‘>0 miles ot tlie sea; and from this point they 
retreat to tlie south-west till they join the Western Ghats 
just to till', south ol the Nilgiri liills, which, near their 
junction, rise to a, height of from GOOO to over 8000 feet. 
Rut all till*, country Ix'low and to the south of them is not 
a plain. South of the Nilgiris there is a hroad gap, some- 
times called the PaJghat, through which the railway from 
Madras to Ih‘y|>ur passiis. . ’'rius is tlie only break in the 
line of tlie. Westiu’ii Ghats between the Tapti and Ca[)e 
Comorin. About twtmty miles to the south of the 
Nilgiris, a range of very lofty hills rises and continues 
down the. remaindm* of the west coast nearly to Clape 
Comorin, and several independent groups of hills, from 
3000 to 5000 fe.et high, ociaipy the (xmtral portion of the 
peninsula down to the valh^y of the Cauvery. Also the 
higher parts of the (^arnatic lowlands are dotted over with 
small roe.ky hills, many of which are crowned with the I’C- 
mains of little hill forts (‘.ailed ./Mxa/.s*, the former strong- 
holds of p(‘tty c.hi(‘fs wlio (‘.stablished tlumiselves in the 
troulilous t.imc'.s that followixl on the invasion of the 
Mogul annit's of Aiirangzib and the expulsion of the ancient 
Hindu ruh'rs of th(‘. Ca,ruati(‘. Much of the marginal part 
of the plain, like, that ()f the Godfivari and Kistna districts 
ainvady numtiom'd, is Hat low-lying land formed by the 
riveu's, and ecjually fertile. ]arg(‘st and ri(‘hest tract of 

this kind is the distri(*.t of Tanjore, which is the delta of 
the Cauvery riv(‘r. 

The vsurfaee of l h(‘. (‘.astcam peninsula, or of so muc.li of it as 
is inchidt‘.d in the Indo-Rritish, Empire, is of a very diilerent 
character. l^'rom tiui (‘astern llimalaya, which extends 
beyond the vall(\y of Assam, several ranges of mountains 
run out to th(‘ south, gradually declining into hills, and tlie 
plains b(‘tween t.lic'm nw. comparatively narrow, lying along 
the cours(‘s of the itderviming rivers. The only large ])lain 
is that of the Irawadi dedta. most w('sterly of these 

rangers runs off at tlu‘ Innid of the Assam valley, and Ix^ars 
the name of the IVdkai. Froiti this a l)rane}i running 
w(jstwards ini(h‘r th(‘ minuss of the N;iga, Ja.intia, Kluisi, 
and Caro hills, separates the Assam valley from that of 
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Cachar and Syliiet. The main range, or rather series of 
j>arallel ranges, continues south and runs parallel with the 
coast of Arakan, separating that province from Ava and 
Pegu. It becomes lower as it reaches farther south, until 
at Cape Xegrais it sinks into the sea. But even here it 
does not terminate, but is continued beneath the sea, and 
its summits reappear here and there above the surface in 
the chain of islands marked on our maps as Preparis, the 
Cocos islands, the Andamans, and Xicobars. In Burma it 
forms the western boundary of the valleys of the Chindwin 
(Khyendwen) and the Irawadi. Other ranges divide the 
Chindwin from the Irawadi, and the two head^ feeders of 
the latter river from the Lu-tse-Kiang or Lu river of the 
Chinese, now identified with the upper Salwin. 

Aiother range again to the east of this last river, and also 
running south, separates it from the Lan-tsang-Kiang, which 
in Siam bears the name of the Mekong or Cambodia river. 
A branch of this last chain continues down the whole length 
of the !Malay Peninsula, terminating at the sea opposite 
Singapore. Still other ranges occur beyond to the east- 
ward, but these are in China, not in British territory. 

Thus a very large proportion of Burma consists of hills, 
and in the north and also all along the former boundary 
of British India and Burma these are tenanted for the 
most part by uncivilised tribes, still imperfectly known, 
and who w'ere until recently and in some cases are still in 
the habit of raiding on each other and on the settled in- 
habitants of the plains, for the purpose of carrying off 
slaves and the heads of their victims. Farther south, to 
the east of the Irawadi, the hills are occupied by Shans 
and Karens, generally quiet and peaceable people, paying 
tribute to Burma and now under the protection of the 
British Government. The Burmese live only in the 
valleys of the Irawadi and its tributaries. 

Climate. — In describing such a country as India we 
must sj>eak of its climates rather than its climate, so 
different are its characteristics in the east and the west, 
and in the extreme north, as compared with its most 
»atherly provinces. Next to the land surface and the 
ehamcter of the soil, perhaps no feature in the geography 
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f)f ii ('ountry is so iiii})ortaiit. to its inliabitants as its climate, 
l)y \vlu(^li we mea,n Hie a-vera-ge cliaraetcr of the weather as 
hot or (*ol(l, dry or moist, a,t ditfcrent seasons of the year. 
It iidhuMices their habits of life, their clothing, food, occupa- 
tions, and the stnictiin^ of their dwellings. It determines 
in a, la,rg(' measnrt'. wlndlier tlieir lands shall he productive 
or harreai, wlia-t kinds of crops they can raise for their food, 
and whetlnn* tlu^.y can themsi^lves produce the necessaries 
and luxuries of Iift‘. or must dc]>end for their supply on other 
counti’ies. And the characle.r of the people themselves, 
whether activt‘ or iiuM’t, is largely controlled liy the heat 
and cold, the dryness or damj)ntxss, of the atmosphere in 
which they livt‘. In India tlu'se influences are very ap- 
parent, Tln‘ strong(\st and most manly races are such as 
the Palhans, Jats and Ilajputs, wlio inhabit the dry tao- 
viuces of North -Wu'sttMm India, where the winter is cold. 
The Ic^ast (uuirgx‘t.i<;, a, ml jbysically the feeblest, although in 
some <^}ises mentally the most acute, arc those of the warmest 
and dampest j>rovinc(‘s. Douldh^ss original differences of 
race ha,vii (‘ontrihut.ed to tluisc distinctive characteristics, 
but those of cl i unite have also operated powerfully to the 
same end, in (N>njunction with, those of food; and the 
natuiH'. of tlu^ peojhe s food is itself in part detennined 
])y tlnit of tin* (Tiinatn. Unis wheat, which recpiires a cool 
(‘limate., is tln^ staple fo(ul of the middh^. classes in Forth- 
We.st(‘rn India-; ric(‘, which, ixapiires warmth and dam]), 
that of all class(‘s in Bengal and most of the Indian coast- 
lands and in Burma ; while in most parts of India the 
])Oorer classes live ])nncii)ally on the millets or even inferior 
grains that cfui bo grown on ])oorer lauds; and the very 
poor and ginHu-ally wi^ak ra<^cs of the jungles of Chutia 
Nag]>ur depend largely on roots and wild fruits, the natural 
])roduco of the forests. Clothing and the structure of the 
peo])le’s dwellings also vary in like manner, being partly 
determined by the re(|uiremontH of the climate, ])artly by 
the nature of the materials available. In AfghAnistAn 
woollen fabrics and sluHifcskius are in general use, and the 
former are much woi’ii also in the Jhinjab in tho cold season 
by those who (van atford them, while the poorer classes wear 
clothes padded with cotton wool. Cotton fabrics of vary- 
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ing texture arc the ordinary <-.lothing <»f all (•lass<'s in I ndia, 
and silks are very much worn in Assam and Ihirnia; Imt ih(‘, 
least civilised tribes of Chutia Nagpur, of the hills of Assam 
and Eastern Bengal, and the natives of the, Andauiaii 
Islands, are able to exist with the smallest possible, amount 
of clothing habitually worn, by any of the human racn. 
Again with regard to dwellings, in Ba.lu(‘histan and also 
Afghanistan, where wood is S(‘arce and rain comparatively 
rare, houses are built of sun-dried l)rick and mud, olbni with 
domed roofs of these materials, so as to dis|)ense wit li wcxnlcn 
supports. In the drier parts of the jhinjab and in Sind 
similar materials are employed, but wood being obiaim'ible 
for rafters, the roofs are flat, covered with Ix^at nn clay ; while 
in most parts of India houses are covered with sloping r(x)fs 
of thatch or tiles to throw off tlio rain, in (•acliar, aga,in, 
where neither the summers are vtay hot nor the winters 
very cold, and abundant materials are affoi’ded by the 
forests, houses are built entirely of wmod or l)a,m])oos, with 
mats for walls, and thatched or mat roofs ; ami in Jhirma, 
where wood and bamboos are e(pially abumhuit, and the 
ground very damp, these materials alone are (‘inploycal, 
the houses being raised on posts some feet above the 
ground surface. 

Let us now take note of tlie more striking fea.tnn‘H of 
the climate of different parts of the enipina Wb.^ ha-ve 
already Kseen that lying half within the Tropi(‘s, India, is 
a very warm country, indeed one of the wa,i'nicst on tbe 
globe. In Southern India and Ceylon, and also in 
serim, this is the case at all times of the year. The great 
difference between summer and winter in countries btyond 
the Tropics, as for instance in Europ^o and more ])artieularly 
in Northern Asia, is due to two causes ; first, that the sun 
is high in the sky in siunmer and low in winter ; and 
second, that the summer days are much longer a, ml the 
nights much shorter than those of the winter.^ But in 
Southern India and Ceylon the noonday sun is never very 
low, and the difference in the lengtlis of night and day at 
any time of the year is small, and the less the fartlier south 
we go and the nearer we approach the e(p.iator. On the 
equator, day and night are each twelve hours long all tlie 
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yciir round, and (‘vnn at. Point do Oade at the southern 
(‘xd.nunity oi C/cylon, I.Ik* !onn;(ist a.iid shortest days in the 
year dillhr hy only foi'ty one niinntos. At this }>lace there 
is a, did’ereiHH^ of only 1 iK^twinai the teni] )eratiires of the 
■\varmt*.st a,nd coolest inoiitlis in the year, and the hottest 
day a.nd eoMest ni.ulit in tin' yt'ar differ only ])y 19". As we 
prociHid north wa,r<l all tlaxse (lilfenaices increase, but as far 
noi'tli as P»oinl>a.y tlios<^ of teni])(u‘ature rise more ratndly 
in tlu.5 t'ast than in the nest of the ])eiiinsnla, and they are 
greatest in the, lu'art. of tin*. < ‘.on n try at a distance from the 
sea.. Thus Maiigaloi*e. on the west (^oast, Ihmgalorc iti the 
interior, and Madras on th(‘. (‘ast coast, arc al)oiit Cijually 
far north of thi^ (Mjualor, and the dilference of their longest 
a.nd sh()i‘t(‘st da.ys is about om^ hour thirty-two minutes. 
Ihit \vhih‘, the (linbriuiee, of t.h(‘. lioitest and coldest months 
at iMaugalore, is only 7", at. Madra,s it is 12'’ and a.t Bangalore 
13". Ih'en at Bombay, more tlian 400 miles north, of 
Mangalon', iiiis dilf<*r(‘iie(‘. is only 9" ; but beyond, tliis it 
increases moi'c, rapidly in t.lu‘. west than in the east. 
Suni.t., which is only 100 miles north of Iloinbay, and Ciit- 
taek in Orissa. ar(‘. about in tln^ sa.ni(‘. latitude, and there 
is a (litb‘n*n(‘i‘. of 10" bi'tweiui the hottest and coldest 
months at. Snra.t, and 19" at (hit.ta.ck; while at Nag[)ur 
h(‘twe(‘n them, in tin' middle, of tluj peninsula, it is as 
much as 20". Still fart.hm* north aga,iu, a.t llydera])ad 
in Sind, tlnu’c is a. dilhu-euec*. of 2S'’ l)etweeu the hottest 
and eohh/st. inont-hs, at Tlenar(‘s 30” ; but a.t Silehar only 
IS", t]iert‘f<)iH‘. less than at (hit, tack. 

hhu',s(‘, <li(lcrem*(‘s a.t phu’c.s e<jually far north, and there- 
fore subject to the Ha,me. va.rial.ions in tlie lengths of the 
(lay a.iid night, and in the sun’s altitude, de])end on the 
(himpness or drym^ss of the elimate. The dam])er the 
climate^ tln^ snuiller is t he ditUunnee of tlicsummerand winter 
heat, hhiat of the wc'st coast of the peninsula is very 
dam)), wlim*eas most of the. Madras districts on the east 
coast;, and still nioiH‘, those in the interior, have a com- 
i)arativ(4y dry elimat.t*,. But tlu^ driest part of the penin- 
sula is tlu‘. t-abU*. land around Btdlary, tlie northern districts 
of Mysore^, and Unit })a,rt of the Bombay J’residency that 
lies hetween ilu^ Western (Oiats and Myderahad State. 
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liiglier Incliaii liills, such as Simla, Alussoorie, and Darji- 
ling on the Himalaya, Shillong on the hills of Assam, 
Pachmarhi in the Central Provinces, Abu in Eajpiitana’ 
Matheran and Mahahleshwar in Bombay, and Ootacamnnd 
on the Nilgiri Plills in Madras. Except IMatheran these 
stations are between 31)00 and 8000 feet above the sea. At 
greater elevations, wliich arc to be obtained only on tine 
Himalaya, the winter cold would be too great for comfort, 
and at any less elevation it is unhealthy at certain times 
of the year. At about 7000 feet the climate of the Indian 
hills bears some resemblance to that of Southern Euroj^e. 

We have seen that the west coasts of both peninsulas, 
and also Bengal and Assam have^ very damp climates, 
whereas Horth- Wes tern India, and in a less degree, parts 
of the table-land of the i)eninsula are very dry. These 
differences depend chiefly on the character of the prevailing 
winds, since those which come from the sea are damp and 
bring rain, and those from the land are dry winds. And 
we liave seen further that India has a great extent of land 
to the north, and a great extent of sea to the south. Gener- 
ally, therefore, southerly winds are damp and northerly 
winds dry. Tliere is indeed but little wind in India from 
due north, or in Northern India from north-east, for the 
Himalaya’ extends like a great wall along its northern 
frontier from north-west to south-east and then east, and 
shields it from any winds from those (.piarters. But winds 
of the same character come from the north-west, from tlie 
highlands of Afghdnistfin and Balucliistfin, which are very 
dry countries * and these or west winds, which are from ttie 
same source, slightly changed in direction, blow all througli 
the spring months as a rule in Northern India, and also 
down the west of tlie ])eninsula j so that this season is very 
dry in most parts of Northern India, and still more so in 
the Bombay Presidemy j and it is owing to the prevalence 
of similar iand-winds, not oidy at this time of year, but 
also when the rainy monsoon is blowing in other parts of 
India, that Bind and Western Biijputiina are so arid and 
barren. On the other hand, the sea-wind, which is tlie 
rainy wind, blows chietly from the south-west, and therefore 
full on the west coasts of India and Burma and the soutii 
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In northern India the contrast of dryness an<l dampness 
is even greater than in the peninsula. Sin<l, with tin* Hontle 
Western Punjab and Western Kajputjina, is exct-edingly <lry : 
so much so that large tracts are desert and almost devoid 
of vegetation, and agriculture is very j>reearious, i‘xce]>t 
where the land can be irrigated from the riw'rs. On tlie 
other hand, Cachar and Assam are the dampest ]>rovinees 
in India; they have no dry hot season Iik<‘ most other 
parts of India, and vegetation is greeti an<l luxuriant all 
through the year. Between these extrenu's the dampness 
of the climate increases gradually from west to (‘ast. I'hus 
Eastern EAjputdna, Central India, and the North - W(‘st 
Provinces are less dry than Sind and the Punjal), and their 
eastern districts less so than their wtistern ; Ikliar and 
Chutia NAgpur, which lie to the east of them, are still 
damper, and Bengal much more so, especially its (nisttu'n 
districts and those bordering on the sea. Tlie dampness of 
the climate increases also everywhere on a]>)>roaching the 
Himalaya, and lofty hills are always damper than the j)lains. 

Owing to the dryness of most of North-W(\st{‘rn India, 
its summer heat (in May and June) is greater than in any 
part of the peninsula. In some years the tlu'rmometer has 
been known to reach to over 120”, where wdl shaded from 
the sun ; and in Sind and the Western Ihinjab, whore 
there is very little rain in the summer, tlie afternoon 
temperature is little below 110“ all througli »July, a heat 
that has very rarely been reached at Madras, oven in the 
hottest years. On the other hand, the winters of North- 
Western India are cold, especially in the Punjab, where it 
sometimes freezes at night, and at one of the most northerly 
stations, Kdwalpindi, snow has been known to fall at this 
season. 

In India, as in all other parts of the world, it is cooler 
on the hills than on the plains, and the colder the higher 
one ascends. On an average the temperature falls aliout 
3“ of the thermometer for each thousand feet of ascent. 
By ascending to a sufficient height, therefore, it is always 
possible to obtain a cool climate even at the hottest time 
of year. It is for this reason that stations called sanitaria 
(or health resorts) have been established on some of the 
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higher Indian lulls, such as Simla, Mussoorie, and Darji- 
ling on tlvo Himalaya, Shillong on the hills of Assaan 
Pachiuarhi in the Central Provinces, Abu in Hzijput^ria^ 
Matheran and Mahaldeshwar in Bombay, and Ootacamrrii.(i 
on the Nilgiri Hills in Madras. Except Matheran these 
stations are lud/wecn 3500 and 8000 feet above the sea. _A.t 
greater elevations, ■\vliic.h are to be obtained only on -fclxe 
Himalaya, the winter cold would be too great for comfort 
and at any less elevation it is unhealthy at certain tim.es 
of the year. At about 7000 feet the climate of the India^n 
hills bears sonio resemblance to that of Southern Europe. 

We have seen that the west coasts of both peninsulas 
and also Bengal and Assam have very damp climates^ 
whereas Nortli- Western India, and in a less degree, parts 
of the taldedand of the peninsula are very dry. These 
differences depend chiefly on the character of the prevailixrg 
winds, since those which come from the sea are damp and 
bring rain, and those from the land arc dry winds. iAnd 
we have seen further tliat India has a great extent of luind 
to the north, and a great extent of sea to the south. Gener- 
ally, therefore, southerly winds are damp and northerly 
winds dry. Tliere is indeed but little wind in India from, 
due north, or in Northern India from north-east, for tilie 
Himalaya extends like a great wall along its northern 
frontier from north-west to south-east and then east, a.nd 
shields it from any winds from those cpiarters. But winds 
of the same cliarac-ter come from the north-west, from the 
highlands of Afghduistjln and Baluchistiin, which are very 
dry countries • and tlicso or west winds, which are from the 
same source, slightly changed in direction, blow all throxxgh 
the spring months as a rule in Nortliern India, and n.lso 
down tlie west of the peninsula ; so that this season is very 
dry in most ])arts of Northern India, and still more so m 
the Bombay l.Vesidemy ; and it is owing to the prevalence 
of similar land-winds, not only at this time of year, hul 
also when the rainy monsoon is blowing iu other parts of 
India, that Bind and Western Ihijputdna are so arid a^nd 
barren. On tbc otlicr hand, the sefi-wind, which is the 
rainy wind, blows chiefly from the south-west, and therefore 
full on. the west coasts of India and Burma and the sonth 
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coast of Bengal. These, therefore, are the dampest and 
most rainy provinces. And since rain is always more 
abundant on hills than on j)lains, and, as w^e have seen, 
ranges of hills rim down the west coasts of both peninsulas 
and encircle Assam and Cachar, the rain of all these parts 
of India is exceedingly heavy, and the soil and air almost 
always damp. The wettest place known in the world, 
Clierra Pnnji, is on the hills between Sylhet and Assam, 
fnlly exposed to the south-west wind from the Bay of 
Bengal. But the sea-wind scarcely ever reaches Sind and 
Western EAjputAna, and before it reaches the interior of 
th.e peninsula the south-west wind has to pass over the 
W estern Ghats, which drain it of a great part of its moisture. 
Hence a further reason for the dryness of these parts of 
India. 

In India, as in some other tropical countries, one season 
of the year is very rainy, and at another it scarcely ever 
rains, or if at all only in temporary showers. This change 
of seasons is marked by an entire and general change of 
tlie winds termed the monsoons. In the winter, and in 
ISTorthem and Western India all through the spring, the 
prevailing winds are more or less northerly or w^esterly, 
blowing from the land towards the sea, and are therefore 
dry and rainless; while from June to September, in Northern 
India, and up to December in Madras, sea-winds blow very 
strongly and bring much rain. At sea the winter wind is 
from the north-east, and is called the north-east monsoon, 
and the summer wind from the south-west, and is known as 
the south-west monsoon. In most parts of Northern India 
there is usually some rain in the early months of the year, 
when the land-wind ceases for a few days and is replaced 
by a southerly wind. This rain does not last long, but it 
is very important, since it enables the cultivators to raise 
two crops during the year; that of the summer rainy 
s^son termed the Miartf, and that of the winter the rahi 
crop. The wheat crop is exclusively a winter crop. 

Kants and Animals.— While in the case of man his 
habits and welfare are ^eatly affected by the climate of 
the country in which he lives, in that of most other animals 
and of plants their very existence depends on it. Man by 
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liis skill juid ill tell igence can so vary his habits of life as 
to live, either in very hot or very cold climates. He can 
provide himself either with liglft or warm clothing, he can 
prodiK^e fire ; and if the country to wliicli he emigrates 
does not furnish, him with tlie kind of food he is used to, 
lie can almost always find some other kind equally capable 
of affording him nourishment. Ihit most animals and 
plants are very, limited in tlieir powers of adaptation, and 
tlie struggle for existence among all is so severe that even 
a small (ihange in the climate, in the kind of food available, 
or in the nature of the soil, often determines whether or not 
they can maintain tlieir existence against their rivals and 
enemies. Hence, not only are many of the plants and 
animals of India such, as occur only in India or in neigh- 
bouring countries with a similar climate, but the drier and 
damper parts of the country itself differ greatly in their 
vegetation and animal life, each having certain forms 
])eculiar to it. Far more kinds of both flourish in a warm 
damp atmosphere than in its opposite, and thus the plants 
and animals of such damp provinces as Assam and Ckicliar, 
Arakan, Fcgu, Tenasserim, and the Malabar coast of India, 
arc more numerous and varied than those of any other part 
of the country ; while those of Bind and the Punjab, except 
along the foot of the Himalaya, include but few kinds of 
either. To take a few examples. T^ilms of any kind grow 
only in tropical countries, or in the warmer parts of the 
temperate zone, and most of them only in very warm and 
damp regions. The great Talipot palm (Fig. 2 a) grows 
only in the warm damp forests of Ceylon and Travancore. 
The cocoa-nut thrives only in the Tropics and near the sea, 
and grows best on the sea-shore. It is abundant all round 
the coasts of tropical India and of Ceylon, but nowhere far 
in the interior. The tdl or Indian palmyra (Fig. 2 h and 
Fig. 24) will live in a hot climate where there is a long dry 
summer, but will not stand a cold winter, and accordingly 
is not found in the Punjab nor generally in North-Western 
India, though common elsewhere ; while the date palm can 
withstand greater changes of temperature, requires but 
little water, and provided it can obtain this for its roots, 
grows best in a dry climate, even that of Sind. Two of the 
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not stand winter cold. Hence it is only in the hills of the 
Central Provinces that both these trees are to be met with ; 
but the s«il grows vigorously along the foot of the Hima- 
laya, and forms considerable forests in Chutia Niigpur and 
the north-east of the peninsula, while teak is abundant on 
the Western Chats, where the winter is not cold, and also 
in Burma as far north as lat. 25"', but not beyond. The 
hahiU or gum-aral)i(^ tree and the sandal-wood both thrive in 
dry climates. The former occurs under these circumstances 
all over India, l)Ut the Latter is restricted to Mysore and 
the adjac'ent distric.ts of the Bombay presidency above 
the Chats. Idnes and cedars again are for the most part 
trees of cold climates, and the indigenous Indian kinds 
are found only in the Himalaya and the higher hills of 
Assam and Northern Burma, and with but few exceptions 
not below dOOO or 5000 feet. 

The plants and animals native to India, or commonly 
cultivated or domesticated, are so numerous that we can 
only mention a few of those most characteristic and familiar. 
Among the trees utilised for shade or ornament, and in some 
cases also for their fruits, the (jominonest are, besides the 
palms already mentioned, the banyan, with its numerous- 
rooting branches, tlie 2^ijKd or sacred %-tree, the tamarind, 
the mango, tlie the country almond, the jack, the 
viahowa^ the fleshy flowers of which serve as food for man 
and beast, the casuainna, the m*?^, the acacia-like the 
graceful cork-tree {MillMUjUrriia)^ and in dry countries the 
tamarisk ; also the gorgeous dowering trees, the flamboyant 
or gold rnohur-trce {Pomciana)^ the jaruL {Lagerstroemia) 
with its masses of purple blossom, the yellow and scarlet 
cotton -trees (^Bombax)^ the crimson dhdk or palns^ the 
shoetlower-tree (!/ibisnis), and the fragrant vJuwipdk {Mi- 
rhelm), a favourite offering at tlie shrines of Hindu deities. 
Valualile tindier trees are the teak, the SiU, the toon, the 
l)al)i'd or gum-arabie tree, iron-wood, black-wood, sandal- 
wood, satin-wood, ebony, and in the Himalaya the deodar, 
box, and several pines. The indiarubber fig-tree is 
common in Assam and Upper Burma. Among the smaller 
l)ut still conspicuous vegetation are bamboos, wild liananas, 
rattans, numerous flowering cree])ers, turmeric, orchids, 
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aroids, and ferns including tree fenis, iu tlie damper forests; 
in drier forests, thorny acacias, the l)er~p]um, and nnmerons 
acanthaceous shrubs ; and on the still (h*ier plains and liills, 
euphorbias and other euphorbiaceous ])lants, priekly pears 
(cactus), oleanders, asclepiads, and c‘amel-th<)r!i. 

The commonest cultivated fruits are tlui mango, tin' 
banana or plantain, the orange, the piimpltviuoose or 
pummelo, the lime, the jack-fruit, the ber-plum, the guava, 
the papAya, the custard-apple, the water-melon, and many 
other gourds, the pine-apple, and in Northern India iln\ 
lychee and the peach. The grape and musk -melon ai-e 
only grown locally, and the apricot only on the hills of 
North-Western India. Of these the mango, banana, ora-jigc, 
jack and ber-plum, are indigenous to India, growing wild 
in the jungles. 

The chief crop plants are, among food grains, wheat and 
barley in Northern India ; rice, the wild form of which is 
indigenous, and which is everywhere grown in marshy 
ground, especially in Bengal, Madras and Burma ; also maize, 
sorghum, and many other kinds of millet, which except in 
Bengal and Burma are the staple food of the agricniltural 
classes. Among j)nlses, d4l, gram, peas, and lentils ; among 
oil-seeds, sesamum, mustard, rape, linseed, (iastor-oil scHids, 
cocoa-nuts, and ground-nuts. Among fibre plants, cotton 
universally, jute chiefly in Bengal, and cocoa-nuts for ctoir 
on the sea coast ; for dye-stuffs, indigo, madder, safflower 
and arnatto ; as condiments, chillies, ginger, turmeric, and 
cardamoms. And for food or stimulants, sugar-cane, arrow- 
root, tobacco, tea, coffee, Indian hemp, opium po])py, betel 
pepper, and the supdri or areca-nut. 

On the plains and lower hills of India, the tiger, the 
leopard, several kinds of wild cats, civets, and palm-civets, 
the sloth bear, the striped hyena, wolves, foxes, jackals, 
and the so-called wild dog [Cyon), the elephant and wiki 
hog, the gaur or wild ox, nilghai, four-horned antelope, 
samhur, spotted deer, barking deer, and the diminutives 
mouse-deer are found, some of them generally where either 
dense forest, thin bushy jungle, or rocky hills afford the 
kind of cover respectively suitable to them, but most of 
them do not extend to North-Western India. Monkeys of 
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many (liiferent kliuis are abuiHlant. The Indian antelope 
or blaclv l)U(*k is conmiou on open plains, and the Indian 
gazelk^ in dry l)arren ground. The arna or wild buffalo, 
the barasingha or swain] )-deer and the hog-deer do not 
inliabit the Western or Southern parts of the peninsula, 
though coiuiuon in otlu'r tracts. The cheetah or hunting 
leopard is found in (\?ntral and Western and parts of 
Southern India, a lemur in Madras ; a wild ass occurs in 
the Sind des(‘rts, a wild sheep and a wild goat on the Sind 
and Punjal) 1 rills, and the lion in Guzerat. The animals 
of the H imalayas arc for the most })art distinct from those 
of the Indian plains, though some kinds, for instance the 
leotiard, sambur, and barking deer inherit both. ]\l oreover, 
the kinds found in the cold higher Himalayas and Tibet 
are qvute ditlerent from those occurring in the tropical or 
tem])erate Himalayan forests. Amongst the inhabitants 
of the higher peaks and plateaus arc the ounce or snow 
leopard, tlie lynx, the brown bear, the Tibetan antelope 
and gazelle, the yak, Asiatic ibex and twm wild sheep, the 
great Ovis hodtimni or anmion^ and the hharal or blue wild 
sheep, also tlu^ musk-deer, tlu‘. Kijaug or Tibetan wild ass, 
marmots imd ])ikaH {Lagomys). At lower elevations are 
found the Kashmir stag and the •iiutrkh(n\ both in the 
west(‘rn part of the range only, monkeys of peculiar kinds, 
the Himalayan black btuir, the teh\ senm or goat-antelope, 
goral or Himalayan chamois, many squirrels and flying 
squirrels of pecniliar kinds, and to the eastward, the 
Himalayan racoon The great Indian rhinoceros 

is still found at the base of the Himalayas to the eastward, 
though it has been exterminated further west. 

The Assamese and Burmese fauna resembles that of the 
Lower Himalayas, but differs greatly from that occurring 
in the Indian peninsula ; thus no true antelopes are found 
in l^urma, though both the Himalayan goat-antelopes, the 
MiTow and (joral are met with ; there are no hunting 
leopards, hyenas, wolves, foxes, or sloth bears ; whilst 
amongst the more important and conspicuous Burmese 
animals that are wanting in India are gibbons, several 
monkeys, a peculiar lemur, the fmiturong or bear-cat, the 
Malay bear, two kinds of rhinoceros, the Tsaing or hanteng^ 
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the tha 7 )im {Cervus eldi) witli semicircular antlers, and 
in Tenasserim the tajhr and two kinds of cJnn'rotain 
{Tnufidu8\ distinct from tlic Indian mousodc'.er. 

The hirdvS of India are very numerous, and not a fcuv 
are of kinds familiar to ns in J^hirope, but one misses the 
little warbling songsters of our English woodlands, and is 
but poorly compensated by the mon^ gorgeous {diunage of 
the peacocks and jungle fowl of the Indian jungh's, the 
hill pheasants of the Himalayas and Dnnna, the parrakeets 
and green pigeons, the rollers, golden orioles, minivets, 
and the brilliant little sun-birds. 

Among the most noticeable reptiles are the crocodiles, 
two kinds of which abound in the larger rivers and some- 
times the tanks of India and Burma, attaining a length of 
18 or 20 feet, and the gharial or long-snouted crocodile, 
which occurs only in the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra, 
in the Mahdnadi of Orissa and the Kuladjln river of 
Arakan. Tortoises and river turtles are common in 
fresh water* green, loggerhead, and hawksbill turtles in the 
sea, and land tortoises in many parts of the country. 
Lizards of various kinds abound everywhere. 'The largest 
snake is the python, which occurs in all parts of India, 
though not common, and sometimes grows to 30 feet in 
length. More formidable than any of these are the 
venomous snakes, the largest of which, tlio O^ddopkagm, 
sometimes measures 12 feet in length, and is active and 
deadly. It is, however, less common than tlie smaller but 
equally deadly cobra, the Russell’s viper, and the karait 
The irascible little EcJiis is only less fatal. The sea-snakes 
which abound on the shores of India and in some of the 
estuaries and lagoons are very venomous. 

According to the details published in the Famia of 
British hndia, the total number of vertebrate animals 
known to occur in India, Burma, and Ceylon, up to the 
date^of publication (1888-1898) was i mammals 401, birds 
1617, reptiles 534, batrachians (frogs, toads, newts, and 
cecilians) 130, and fishes (marine and fresh- water) 1418. 
Except in the case of the fishes, of which numerous deep- 
sea forms have since been discovered, no important 
additions have been made to the numbers quoted. These 
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far exctH‘(l tliose of tlio a,iiim<iLs of tlie same cla.s8e>s found 
in tlie wliolo of l^nirope, and arc prohaldy an large as could 
be recorded from any other continuous tract on the earth’s 
surface of etpia,! sujierficial extent. The number of insects 
and otjier sma,ll animals is very great : of moths alone 
(biitterliies not included) oGlS species were described by 
Bir il. Mampson as having been discovered up to lcS96, 
and sevei-al hundr(‘ds have since been added, whilst 997 
bees and Avasps were catalogued in 1897 l:)y Col. C. T. 
Bingham. 

In former days when forests were much more extensive, 
wild animals, especially of the larger kinds, Avere far more 
abundant than they noAvare, and probably more destructive 
of Imman life. Hut even now the loss of life from this 
cause is of appalling magnitude. In 1900 25,283 deaths 
of human beings Avere reported as (‘.aused by Avild animals 
(including snakes) in India and Burma, and more than 
90,000 cattle. Amongst the human deatlis a large 
majority, 22,391, Avere attrilmted to snakes, and 943 to 
tigers. In the same year rewards, amounting to 107,365 
rupees, were paid for the destruction of dangerous animals, 
inclusive of snakes. 

Population. The census of India taken in 1901 

shoAvetl that th(‘. po[)ulation of India and British Burma 
amounted at that date to 294, 362, 676 souls. The dis- 
tribution of these in different parts of the country is very 
une(pial. Tlu^ general average in 1901 Avas 165 inhabitants 
per S(piare mile, but in such provinces as Sind and the 
IhinjaV), Avhere large tracts are too dry for successful 
cultivation, and also in the Himalaya, there are thousands 
of square milcjs without a single inhal)itant, while in such 
fertile districts as Ikdiar on the plain of the Ganges, and 
Tanjore in the south, the })opulation is very dense. It is, 
of course, most crowded in the cities. In Calcutta there 
were, in 1901, ()(> inhabitants living on every acre, on an 
average, and 42,390 to tlie s((uare mile ; in Bombay, 55 
to the acre and 35,273 to the scpiare mile; and in Madras, 
which is a more scattered city than either, 291- to the acre 
and 18,865 to each square mile. In London (Metropolitan 
Parliamentary Boroughs) there are 38,769 to the square 
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mile ; but in London nearly all lionses have at b'ast an 
upper story, and the large majority two, thi*ee, or more 
stories, which is not the case in Indian citic's, tlie houses of 
the poorer classes rarely having any upper story, and luuice 
the Indian population is more crowded in its habitations 
than would appear from the comparisoti of these figures. 

Apart from the cities, the densest population is that of 
North Behar. In the district of Mozutferpore in this 
province there are 903 inhabitants to each scpiare mile, 
and in that of Sarun 892. Even these numbers are 
exceeded in the Dacca district of Eastern Bengal, where 
923 inhabitants per square mile are found. In Southern 
India, Tanjore is the most thickly populated district, 
and has 561 inhabitants per s(|uare mile. On the otlier 
hand, the hilly and jungly state of Bastar in the 
Central Provinces has but 23 inhal)itant8 to the scjuare 
mile, and the sandy and rocky waste of Jaisalmer in 
R4jput4na but an average of between 4 and 5 souls to the 
square mile. 

In stature, features, skin tint, and other racial cliaracters, 
as well as in their intellectual and social development, the 
native inhabitants of the Indian Empire differ from each 
other in an extraordinary degree. They include tribes in 
the lowest as well as in the highest state of civilisation, 
and belonging to the. most diverse races of mankind. The 
lowest and most distinct are the Mincopie natives of the 
Andaman Islands (Fig. 3) ; very small black men of the 
negrito race, with round heads, and hair in little isolated 
tufts. Much advanced beyond these in the practice of 
domestic arts, since they build good houses and cultivate 
the land, but still in a savage state, are the people that 
inhabit the hill tracts of the Indo-Burmese frontier (Ihg. 4). 
These are of Indo-Chinese race, of complexion varyiTig from 
yellowish to brown, with high cheek-bones, narrow eyes, and 
lank hair. The hill people between Assam, Burma, and 
China, together with the Shans, Burmese (see Fig. 26) and 
nearly all the native inhabitants of the British possessions 
in the eastern peninsula, are of the same section of the 
human race, but many of them more advanced in civilisation. 

The population of India proper, by which term we mean 
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the whole f)! the western peninsula and the plains west of 
the Brahmaputra, consists of (1) tlie dark aboriginal races, 
descended from the original occupants of the country at 
the time of tlie first Aryan invasion ; (2) the fair, or at 
least lighter-tinted descendants of the Aryan and Scythian 
immigrants, who entered India from the north-west, 
probably in many successive waves, dating from a time 
long anterior to history ; (3) mixtures of the two in all 


l-'ro. Andaman Islanderk. 

degrees of proportion ; (4) immigrants from the coasts, such 
as the Parsecs, Jews, Arabs, and lastly the English and 
other Europeans ; and (5) Eurasians, the mixed descendants 
of Europeans and other races. 

The aboriginal inhabitants include at least two distinct 
races, termed resj)ectively Kolarian and Dravidian. They 
are distinguished, however, rather by their speech than their 
characteristic physiognomy. But even at the present day 
these races present many varieties of feature and stature, 
and they may possibly have descended from more than two 
original stocks. They are generally distinguished by their 
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Fio. 4.— NAoA Chieftain. 

mouths, thick lips, projecting upper jaws, and flat noses, 
but these characteristics are by no means general. Ab- 
original tribes, but little advanced towards civilisation, are 
to be met with in wild hilly districts in all parts of India ; 
but their chief home is in the broad belt of hill country 
that stretches across India from the Gulf of Cambay to 
the Bay of Bengal, and especially in Chutia Nhgpur and 
the eastern districts, and protected states of the Central 


darker colour and broader features, and as a rule by their 
smaller stature. Some of the Oraoris (Dravidians) of 
Chutia Nagpur are said to bear some resemblance to the 
negrito race, in the woolly crispness of their hair, their wide 
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Provinces, The lowest castes of Hindus in towns and 
villages throughout India are also of aboriginal descent. 

The Aryan race is to be found in its greatest purity 
and its highest development in North-Western India, in the 
Punjab, Sind, and Jla,i])utdna, and in the mountains to the 
north of the former province, viz. in the Brahman inhabit- 
ants of Kashmir and tlie Jats and Eajputs. But they had 
penetrated in ancient times to all parts of India and Ceylon, 
forming the highest castes, and their members are distin- 
guished l)y their fairer complexion and finely cut features 
(see Pigs. 13 and 18). In the hotter and damper parts of 
the country tlicy are less fair than in North-Western India, 
and less stalwart, and in some cases there may have been 
more or less intermixture of aboriginal blood, since the 
obstacle to such intermixture now opposed by the almost 
universal prevalence of caste was probably less deterrent in 
early times. 

The communities of foreign origin who have reached 
India by sea are chiefly to be found on the west coast of 
the t)eninsula. They include the Parsees from Persia, the 
Portuguese of (loa, the black and white Jews of Cochin, 
and the Arab Mo[)las of Malal)ar. Except the first, the de- 
scendants of these are now very much intermixed with the 
races native to the country, while preserving their respective 
religions. 'Idie English and other Europeans of later 
immigration who have settled in the country and their 
Eurasian descendants are more scattered, and are to be 
met with in most of the large cities. Those who have 
retired from (Government service generally settle on the 
hills, where they have the advantage of a comparatively 
cool climate. 

From this ])rief description it will readily be understood 
that the people of India proper consist of a number of 
races and tribes of most diverse origin, and that owing 
to the restrictions of caste, which rigorously prohibit inter- 
marriage, they have not amalgamated to form a nation or 
even a mimber of nations, as, for instance, Celts, Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans liave done to form the English and 
■ Scotch of to-day. Religious and sectarian differences have 
added to the original diffcrencCfS of race, so that at the pre- 
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sent clay as well as throughout her whole past history, 
while India lias always l)een acolleetion of many countries, 
no one of these constitutes or has ever constituted a nation 
in the European sense of the term. 

The population of Burma is more uniform ; it includes 
several clistinct tribes, hut the great majority of tliest*. are 
of the same or nearly allied races, a.nd the ahsemre of caste 
distinction allows of their amalgamating to a. greater cixtent 
than in India, at least in those parts of the country that are 
settled and civilised. 

Many provinces of India and the countries beyond its 
north-west border take their names from tlic tribes that, are 
or were once dominant in them. Idiis is the (^ase with such 
as have names ending in stmi {Hthm, a ]>la(!e), dn<t^ and 
kJuml or hand; and thus wo have HindustAn (the, place 
or country of the Plindus), nowap])lied, in Europe esp(‘cially, 
to the whole of India, but formerly and still, by the nativc^s 
of the country, restricted to Northern India, tlu‘ chuvf 
seat of the Hindu Aryans, to distinguish it from the Deccan 
{Dahhin or south) ; KajastAn or RAjputAna (the country 
of the rulers, or the sons of rulers), the IlAjputs having 
formerly ruled the whole of Northern India until tlu'.y were 
dispossessed by Muhammadan invaders, and as a ruling 
race restricted to the tract which now btrars their name 
or to native states scattered elsewhere. Also (londwAna, 
TelingAna, Bundelkhand, and Rohilkand, which were 
respectively conquered or settled by Gonds, Telingas, 
Bundelas, and Rohillas. 

Languages. — The latest census of the Indian ])eo})le 
enumerates 721 languages and dialects Si)oken in the 
British Indian Empire, exclusive of European and other 
foreign languages. With the exception perhaps of a few 
of those spoken by aboriginal tribes, all the native languages 
may be arranged under three distinct classes. First, we 
have such as are wholly or mainly derived from the 
Prakrit, which is the most ancient known form of the 
speech of the original Aryan immigrants, and is tlio root- 
stock of all the most prevalent languages of Northern India. 
It was the colloquial form of Sanscrit, and that dialect of 
Prakrit that was spoken in Behar is the language of the 
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«acrc'(l JkidcIliiHt l) 0 ()k.s of Ceylon and Burma, known as Pdli. 
Hecoud, the Dravidiau languages, sonic form of wliicli must 
have been s[)oken by the previous occupants of the country 
and was the root from which, have Hlirung the Tamil and most 
of the other modern languages of Southern India, as well 
as of certain alioriginal tribes of Central India and Clmtia 
Ndgjuir. Idiirdly, the Indo-Chinese languages, which are 
those of the native inhabitants of Burma and of some of 
the hills that border Bastern Bengal. 

Tliese three classes of languages differ from eacli other 
in their essential structure and grammar more than any 
Eur()})ean languages, although the modern tongues derived 
from their respective roots and now spoken by the civilised 
inhabitants of India and Burma contain many words of 
KSans(!rit origin ; and all those that liave a written character 
of their own have adoiited some modification of those 
used by the ancient Hindus, the earliest forms of which, 
the Bactro Pidi and Ldth characters, are found in certain 
inscriptions on rocks, pillars, and Buddhist temples dating 
from the third century before the Christian era. 

The language known as IJrdil or Hindustani, which is 
siKiken by most Indian Muhammadans and is the most 
general means of communication between Europeans and 
the natives of Northeni and Western India, is a mixed 
language, derived chiefly from Hindi (the modern tongue 
of the Hindu inhabitants of the western half of the Ganges 
valley), l)ut containing many Persian and Arabic words ; 
and it originated at the time of the invasion of India by 
the M uhammadans. As a medium of intercourse between 
Eiiro[)eaTis and educated natives it is now being superseded 
by English. 

Religion and Caste. In India proper, the dominant 

religions are Hinduism or Brahmanism and Miiliammadan- 
ism, and in Burma, Buddliism. According to the census 
of 1901 there were in the whole empire 207 millions of 
Hindus, 62|- millions of Muhammadans, and 9| millions 
of Buddhists. There were also nearly three millions of 
Christians, more than two millions of Sikhs, over one 
and a quarter millions of Jains, 94,000 Parsees or fire- 
worshippers, and 18,000 Jews. In addition to these 
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adherents of recognised religions, then* wtn’e nearly 
millions of aboriginals, \vliose religion is V(‘ry primitive, 
and generally consists in the 'worship ol anytliiiig that 
is strange or striking in nature, or in tlie propitiation of 
spirits and demons. 

Four of these religions, viz. Hinduism, Ihuldliism, 
and those of the Jains and >Siklis, took tlu^ir rise in 
Northern India, and all but Buddhism arc now almost 



Fig. 5.— Buddhist Cave-monabtrey, Ajanta. 


restricted to India. But Buddliism, which has spread 
from India to Ceylon, Tibet, and Burma, and all through 
Eastern Asia, has no longer any native adherents in tlic 
country of its birth. It -was the domii\ant religion 
during the first three or four centrfries of the Christian 
era, and the remains of massive reliquary mounds 
(stupas), monasteries, and colossal images, sometimes 
sculptured in the solid rock (Fig. 5), which still exist 
in many parts of India, testify to its former power. 
Jainism, which is a modified form of Buddhism, ])rol)- 
ably branched off a distinct sect about the seventh or 
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eiglilli century of our era. Its adherents are chiefly 
to 1)0 found in Western and Southern India. The 
Sikh religion "was founded as late as the end of the 
fifteenth century, and is almost restricted to the Punjab ; 
like Buddhism, it rejects all caste distinctions. 

Among all Rjistern nations religion dictates the practice 
and observances of daily life to a much greater extent than 
does (Christianity those of Western nations ; but Hinduism 
differs from all other modern religions in the degree in 
•which it does this in which it ])cnetratcs into and regu- 

lates the social relations and dottiestht habits, of its adher- 
ents, and the rigour with which it enforces its decrees. 
Esj)ec.ially does it ])rohibit intermarriage and eating in 
common l)y members of different (tastes, and thus the Hindus 
instead of forming one community l)Ound together by a 
common faith, arc parted from each other and split up into 
a vast number of distinct units or castes, the limits of each 
of which arc those of the social life of its members. The 
ancient writings of the Hindus speak of four castes only, 
the Brahmans or literate caste, the Kshetryas or warriors 
and rulers, the Yaisyas or trading caste, and the Budras or 
labourers. But of these only- the first is distinctly recog- 
nised among the modern inhabitants of India. It is true 
that the Ihijputs and Klietris of to-day claim to be the 
dcsceudants of the ancient Kshetryas, the Banias and 
Cliettis those of the Vaisyas, and others those of the 
Budras ([)r()bably the aborigines of ancient India) ; and it 
is very likely that in many eases these claims are well 
founded, l)ut they are not universally recognised. At the 
))resent day the two highest castes are the Brahmans and 
Rdjputs. In theory, a member of a lower caste cannot 
pass by ado[)ti()n into one that is higher; l)ut there can he 
no doubt that in ])ast times, and to some extent even at 
the present day, additions have been and are made to both 
these castes by such transfers, though they are not recog- 
nised as ecpials and caste-fellows l)y the original communi- 
ties of pure blood. On the other hand, members of the 
higher castes who have failed in certain caste observances 
have sometimes segregated as a sub-caste, while retaining 
their original appellation ; and thus it has come about that 
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these great castes include a very large iiumlier of sub-castes 
of very different degrees of social standing, fenced off’ from 
each other by disabilities similar to those tluit distinguished 
the original four castes. 

The original castes were ])rol)ably, in part, distinct 
tribes or races, and many of the modern castes must have 
had a similar origin. Thus the Malis, now kiiown as 
gardeners, are possibly the des(*endants of the Malli wlio 
opposed Alexander in his march down the Indus valley; 
and the Ahirs (herdsmen), a very numerous caste in North- 
Western India, were probably originally a nomad tribe, 
though they are now largely c.ultivators. Again, almost 
every trade has its caste, and is ])ractically in the hands 
of its members, though they are l)y no means nec.es- 
sarily restricted to it for their livelihood, ''riiesc castes 
were probably, in their origin, associations of workmen 
having interests in common, like the trade guilds of 
Europe. 

In addition to caste distinctions there are those of sect, 
and Hindu sects are very niimeroxxs. Home sects indeed 
reject all caste distinctions, but though this rejcctioti may 
hold good among its own members, all such bodies are 
prone to separate as a distinct caste from the rest of the 
community. 

Thus caste, as defined by competency to intermarry and 
to eat in company, is a form assumed by communities that 
have originated in many different ways, the result Ixeing 
that social isolation which is peculiarly characteristic of 
the people of India, In Burma, where there is no caste, 
the difference in this respect is very marked. 

Products, Industries and Conamerc©.— We have 
already seen that India is above all things an agricultural 
country, perhaps the richest in the world ; and at the present 
day its great and still increasing export trade, besides such 
valuable products as silk, tea, coffee, spices, drugs, and 
dye-stuffs, includes large quantities of wheat and rice, 
pulses, oil-seeds, cotton, and various vegetable fibres, hides, 
timber, and similar bulky produce of its fields and forests. 
Its mineral products, although not unimportant, are of less 
value than those of hiany countries of much smaller extent. 
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( ■oal is extensively worked in Dengal, and to some extent 
ill tlie ( leiitral I Provinces, Hyderabad, and Assam. It 
oixuirs in wluit not many years ago were tlxe wildest and 
most tl\inly"})o|mlated jiarts of the country, inhabited only 
by al)original tribes ; and its working, while furnishing 
em])loyment to these triVies, has brought about an extensive 
clearing of the forests, has attracted agriculturists to the 
newlya)])ened country, and lias stimulated the construction 
of railways which, carry the coal and the produce of the 
lields to distant imirkets. Petroleum has long been obtained 
in Burma, and is known to exist in Assam, the Punjab, and 
Baluchistan. Iron ores, some of great purity and richness, 
are widely distriliiitcd in India, and are smelted by very 
primitive processes by the natives. Copper, tin, and lead 
occur in plaices, l)ut only in small quantities. Gold is found 
in the sands of many rivers, and the h)oaue (S6n) of Central 
India and Ikmgal, the Siibanrika of Orissa, and the Subansiri 
of Assam take their names from the metal ; but the produce 
is very small. Mines of gold arc also worked in Mysore. 
Diamonds arc still obtained in Bundelkhand, Chiitia Ndg- 
pur, and the north of the Madras Presidency, but hardly 
repay the cost of working. Other gem's, viz. rubies, 
sapphires, and many others of inferior value, are obtained 
chiefly in (kiylon and Burma, and sapphires in Kashmir. 
The Salt Pange in the l^injab owes its name to the beds of 
roclc”Salt that ocemr in some ])arts of these hills, and the 
soil of certain tracts in lUjjaitibia is so thickly impreg- 
nated with salt that tlie water of the Sdmbhar lake and 
that of the Luni (salt) river is not brackish only, but 
absolutely salt. Notwithstanding this local abundance, 
the production of salt, as well as of all the other minerals 
])reviously enumerated, is insufiicient for the wants of 
the country, and metals and useful minerals of all kinds 
are largely imported into India. • The only important 
mineral exjiort is saltpetre, and this, owing to the favour- 
able conditions of the climate, is formed abundantly in 
the soil of old village sites, from which it is collected by 
washing. 

As a manufacturing country, India is now in a state of 
transition ; many of tlie old processes having nearly died 
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out, and being only gradually replaced l)y tlie iicnv. Before 
machinery driven by steam had been >substituted foi* hand 
labour in spinning, weaving, and many other arts, the 
hand-woven cotton cloths, muslins, and silks of India not 
only supplied the clothing of the native ])opulation, but 
were largely exported to Europe. 41iis has long ceased to 
be the case. Owing to tlieir greater cheapness, macdiine- 
made European goods arc now to be found in evc;ry Indian 
bazaar, and though the weaving of coarse cloths is still 
carried on in villages throughout the country, many of the 
most important native manufactures of former times are 
greatly depressed or nearly extinct. But India has the 
advantage of producing cotton and many other raw 
materials on the spot ; and by importing machinery and 
establishing manufactories in places where cjoal can be 
obtained at a moderate price, the cost of trans})orting these 
raw materials to Europe and bringing bade the miinufac- 
tured goods is saved. This advantage and that of cheap 
labour have led of late years to some revival of Indian 
manufactures, and the ])roduction of cotton and woolleti 
fabrics, both for local consumption and export, is already 
considerable, and is rapidly increasing. 

In the production of rich and costly fabrics, such as 
carpets, silk brocades interwoven with gold and silver, 
embroidery, and fine figured muslins ; also in jewelry, and 
ornamental work in metals, laccpier, and ivory and wood 
carving, India retains her ancient su})remacy. 

Some of the agricultural products of the country recpiire 
to be manufactured on the spot, and these processes give 
a large amount of einidoyment to the people. Sucli are 
the manufacture of indigo, tea, opium, shell-lac, and lac-dye. 
Of late years also there has been a considerable and in- 
creasing manufacture of cigars from tobacco grown in the 
country. Sugar and vegetable oils are extensively produced, 
but chiefly by sim^de native processes. These will, doubt- 
less, in the course of time be superseded to a greater 
extent than at present by European methods, and thus in 
many directions the manufactures of the country may yet 
be much extended. 

But except in the case of manufactured goods that are 
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in l()(?al (Intiiand, and for which the country itself sup- 
plies the i-a.w materials, it seems hardly likely that India 
will seriously compete with the workshops of Europe. 
Coal is dearer than in lllnglaud, and though iron ores are 
al)nndant, iron smelting has not yet been successfully 
carried on on a large scale. Most other metals are not 
found in any great (pia-ntity in India, but have to be im- 
ported, and are therefore more expensive than in Europe. 
Moreov(.U’, Indian habits of life are comparatively simide, 
and change very slowly ; and thus many things tliat are 
ne(;essary to I^hirojx'ans a, re not so to the natives of India. 
Articles of leather, glazed pottery and glass, and iron 
cooking j)ots, for instance, are l)ut little or not at all used 
by the masses, a, ml the few and simi)le household utensils 
they reciniro are still made, as in former times, by the 
native artisans of villages and bazaars. 

In 1900 the foreigti sea trade of India consisted of 
exports to the total value of nearly 72 millions sterling of 
mercdiandiso and 9.^ millions of treasure, and of imports 
to the value of 54 millions of merchandise and above 16 
millions of treasure. The value of the raw ])roduce and 
manufactures ex])nrted from India therefore exceeded that 
of the imports by about 18 millions sterling, while the 
imports of gold and silver exceeded the exports by nearly 
7 millions. Of the whole amount 5 millions of the im- 
ported uKU'chandisc consisted of (Government stores, and 
one-third of the treasure imported and nearly half of that 
exported was tlie i)r()perty of the (Government. About 95 
|)er cent of this trade was carried on from the ports of 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Eangoon, and Karachi, and 
78 per cent from the lirst two named ports alone. Great 
Britain took 44 per cent of the whole trade in private 
merchandise, China nearly 8 per cent, and Germany, which 
comes third in order, per cent. Of the merchandise 
imported into India, cotton piece goods and yarn con- 
stituted one-half tlio value. Of the exports, the most 
important articles were rice, raw cotton, opium (chiefly 
to China), seeds, hides, tea, and jute ; wheat, usually an 
important item, was only exported to a small amount 
in 1900. 
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Great as this trade is, it is steadily increasing.. In 
1878, or twenty-two years earlier, it was only aPout three- 
fifths as great, and the average increase has been at the 
rate of nearly 3 millions a year. 

In comparison with the foreign sea trade, that carried 
on 'with surrounding countries across the land frontiers is 
but small. In 1900 it amounted altogetlicr to 9 millions 
sterling, of which about one-third was with, Ncvpal. The 
value of imports and exports across tlie frontiers were 
nearly equal. 

Internal Communications. — Up to al)out the middle 
of the nineteenth century the internal (lonimunications of 
India were for the most part very primitive ami defective. 
There were but few metalled roads suital)le for rapid 
traffic, no railways and no canals, except one or two short 
lengths in Bengal and on the coasts. ,Kxcej)t a few trimk 
lines the roads were mere tracks, impassable in bad weather, 
and travellers either walked or rode, exposed to all the 
dangers of Thugs and dacoits (gang robbers), or they were 
carried in palanquins, a slow and toilsome mode of cojivey- 
ance. Merchandise and agricultural i)roduce were conveyed 
on pack-bullocks or camels, or in rude carts drawn ])y 
bullocks, and the coat was such that, in times of dearth, 
it was impracticable to pour into the afflicted ])rovinces 
the superabundant grain of those that had escaped the 
calamity. Owing to the circumstances of the (tlimatc and 
the form of the surface, very few of the largo rivers of 
India are navigable. Rain, as wo have seen, is almost 
restricted to one season of the year, and consequently the 
rivers are very full and rapid for a few months, and during 
the remainder of the year most of them are either shallow 
streamlets meandering through a waste of sand, or a string 
of pools and shallows. The Ganges, Brahmaputra, and 
Indus, and a few of their great tributaries, which receive 
the cold weather rainfall and the melting snows of the 
Himalaya, and for many hundred miles from their nioutlis 
flow through low plains, and the Irawadi in Burma, the 
conditions of which are similar, are the only streams that 
admit of extensive inland traffic. The Tapti, Nerbudda, and 
the great rivers of the peninsula, the Mah^nadi, GodAvari, 
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and Kistna, are all of tlie former character; and since the 
upi)er part of their course is through high plains, with a 
rapid descent through the Clhats at a short distance from 
the sea, boats cannot ascend from the coast to their upper 
waters. 

The construction of railways, which has progressed 
rapidly during the second half of this century, has necessi- 
tated the making of good roads between them and the 
large towns and p>roductive districts, and these improved 
means of communication liave brought al)out great changes 
not only in the increase of commerce and in its distribu- 
tion, but also in the civilisation of the people and the pro- 
duction of wealth ; and they have transformed the aspect 
of many parts of the country. Districts that only 
fifty or sixty years ago were wildernesses of hill and 
forest, tlie inviolate haunt of the elephant, the wild ox, 
and the tiger, are now dotted over with coal-mines, giving 
employment to thousands of the aboriginals ; or presents a 
rolling plain green with, field crops, amid which, here and 
there, some gnailed forest tree, a remnant of the former 
jungle, is the only relic of its condition in bygone days. 
The produ(‘.e of the mines and fields thus newly opened 
out are (p.ii(!kly carried to the markets of tliickly-peopled 
provinces or to tlie ports of shipment, and thus the in- 
dustry of the country is stimulated by the supply of coal, 
while in times of drought and scarcity the worst horrors 
of famine are averted, and in iirosperous years the wealth 
of the country is increased by the sale to distant countries 
of the surplus produce of lands which have lain waste and 
unproductive for centuries. On the other hand, they have 
lieen the means of liringing within the reach of the people 
many conveniences and luxuries to which they were for- 
merly strangers. Cl!heap clothing, machinery, utensils and 
implements of iron, copper and brass — or the metals for 
manufacturing these in India itself, — cutlery, paper, mineral 
oil for lighting, European drugs, tea, and a vast number 
of articles of less importance, which nevertheless subserve 
the convenience of the people and add greatly to their 
comfort, are now to be purchased in every bamar, and are 
beginning to penetrate to the more remote and conserva- 
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tive population of the agricultural districts ; and over and 
above these, precious metals to the value of nearly seventy 
millions sterling have been poured into the country during 
the last ten years, in return for the produce exported to 
distant lands. 

In 1901 there were 25, 3 7 3 miles of railway open for 
traffic; of which 19,317 miles were the property of the 
Imperial Government, and 3047 miles that of native states. 
In the year quoted they carried upwards of 1 94 millions 
of passengers and 44 millions tons of merchandise. This 
amounts to about one mile of railway to every 70 square 
miles of area on an average, and is but little when com- 
pared with the railway system of Great Britain, which in 
the same year had 21,855 miles of railway open, being 
an average of one mile to 5^ miles of area. But the 
Indian system is extending at the rate of about 500 miles 
a year. 

The Government op India and its ITiovincks 

The Supreme G-overnment. — The siq)remo govern- 
ment of India consists of the viceroy and governor-general, as- 
sisted by an executive council of six members, all of whom 
are appointed by the Home Government. Their acjts are 
subject to the general control of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, the Secretary of State being a meinl)er of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The seat of the government 
of India is Calcutta in the cold season, and Simla during 
the remainder of the year, and the headquarters of the 
several departments are distributed between the summer 
and winter rcapitals. A legislative council consisting of 
the governor-general and members of the executive council, 
the lieutenant-governor of the province in which its sittings 
are held, and certain other officials and non-officials selected 
by tho governor-general, makes laws for the British territory 
as a whole, and exclusively for all provinces, excepting 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, which have legislative 
councils of their own. 

Provincial Governments. — The Indian Enquire having 
grown up gradually from small beginnings, exhibits in the 
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adiuinistratioiis of it.s ditierent provinces that variety that 
has resulted from the process of natural growth and the 
varying requirements of communities differing greatly 
from each other in the stage of their social advancement. 
In the ])rovinces or presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
the head of tlie government is styled “Governor/^ and is 
appointed from home by the British Government of the 
day. Tie is assisted by an executive council and a legisla- 
tive council, and altliough sulqect to the supreme govern- 
ment, his local government has very large independent 
powers. Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
the Punjab, and Piirma are under Lieutenant-Governors, 
and only Bengal has a legislative council. The Lieutenant- 
Governors are usually distiiiguislied members of the Indian 
Civil Service. 

Li the Central Provinces and Assam, which are 
more thinly -peo}) led and less advanced than the older 
provin(*,es, the head of the local government is a Chief Com- 
missioner, whose powers are less than those of Lieutenant- 
Governors ; and the otlicial, termed Governor -General’s 
Agent, who exercises a general supervision over the cluster 
of native states in llfijputana, exercises similar powers in 
Ajmere. The Resident of Hyderabad holds a similar 
position with regard to Berar, and the Resident of Mysore 
with regard to Coorg. The Agent to the Governor- 

General in the Nortli-West Frontier Provinces is Chief 
Commissioner of the J British districts. 

The following is a list of tlie provincial governments of 
British territory : - 

Madras Governor and Council 

Bombay ,, 

Bknoal Lieutenant-Governor 

United Provinces . . ,, ,, 

Punjab ^5 

Burma ^ jj 

Assam Chief Commissioner 

Central Provinces . . ,, ,, 

Berar Commissioner 

Ajmere 

CooRO , , , • . . jj 

E 
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Native States. — About two-tifthsof tbeciiipiiv (‘onsists 
of states under native rulers. TJiesc are of all sizes, vary- 
ing from such large and important principalities as Kashmir 
and Hyderabad to the little hill states of the Punjab, one 
of which occupies no more than a single square mile. All 
are feudatory, either directly to the su}>n‘,nie government 
of India or to the provincial governments, and their native 
rulers are assisted and advised l>y officers of the British 
Government, termed Besidents in tlie case of the larger 
states and Political Agents in that of some of the smaller, 
or they are under the superintendence of the Commissioners 
of the adjacent British territory. In the clustei’s of states 
forming Bfijputdna and Central India, and in Bahicliistdn, 
the Political Agents are subordinate to an official termed 
the Governor-Generars Agent. 

The following states are immediately under the adminis- 
tration of the Government of India. Idiose feudatory to 
the provincial governments Will be noticed in connection 
with the several British provinces in which they are 
included. 


Bahichistai). 

Korth-AYest Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

Kaslmiir, 

Rdjputana Agency. 


Central India Agciuy. 
Hyderabad. 

Baroda. 

Mysore. 

Andamans and Kicobars. 


Foreign Possessions. — The only foreign nations that 
retain possessions in India are the French and Portuguese. 
The former have five settlements, the chief of whidi is 
Pondicherry. The governor of this territory is also 
governor-general of the French possessions in India. The 
Portuguese retain three settlements, the chief of wliich is 
Goa. They are administered by the Portuguese governor- 
general, who resides at Goa. All of these will be briefly 
noticed at the end of this work. 


THE PROYIHCES OF INDIA 

BALUCHISTAN 

Area, 132,315 sijuare miles. Population, 1,050,000 

Name and G-overnment.-^BaluchisUn (the country 
of th(‘ EaJiichls), in so far as it forms part of the British 
Em|)irc, is chiefly subject to tlie Khan of Kaldt, to whom 
a number of other chiefs are trilmtary ; the western 
portion had ])eeii absorbed by j^ersia before the demarca- 
tion of tlie frontier. Idiree districts are British, and are 
administered by the agemt of the governor-general as chief 
commissioner. To tlie south-east on the coast is the small 
native state of Las Bela. Tlie country may be subdivided 
into Britisli districts, native states and tribal areas, but 
these are greatly intermixed ; thus all three are included in 
tlic administrative division knowji as Thai Chotiali. 

Q-eneral Features. Except a narrow strip of coast 
plain and the desert plains north- of Sind between the 
Indus and the foot of the Kliirtliar range, the whole of 
Baliicliistiin is a part of the great Irdu table-land, which it 
shares witli Persia on the west and Afghfinist^m on the 
north. On the east this table-land terminates to the west 
of the Indus valley in the Khirthar and Sulaim^n ranges, 
on the south in tlm Makrfin ranges running parallel with 
the coast. The highest })art of its surface is in the north, 
where the valley plains are between 5000 and 6000 feet 
al>ove tlie sea, and it lias a gentle slope thence northwards, 
ill which direction flows the scanty drainage of the hills 
till it loses its(‘lf in swamps in the central desert. On 
the banks of the llelinand in the north-west corner of 
Balilchistdn the elevation is below 2000 feet. The whole 

r>i 
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of the country in remarkably arid, heiiig beyeiul the reach 
of the Indian vsuimuer monsoon, and its chief rain or snow- 
fall is in the early months of the year. The hills therefore 
present a bare surface of stratified rocks, iii which every 
outcrop stands out distinctly as in a geological diagram, 
and the valleys between them are grassless plains of loam 
fringed with gravelly slopes, and fertile only where they are 
irrigated by water brought long distances in underground 
channels termed karezeii (or in Persian h'dndfs)^ to prevent 
evaporation. The northern part is a desert plain dotted 
with salt swamps. 

Position and Area. — Baliichistcin occupies a roughly 
rectangular tract between the meridians of GF and 70" 
20' E. long., and between 24" 50' and 32" N. lat. Its 
extreme length from east to west is 530 miles, and its 
extreme breadth from north to south 480 miles. 

Mountains and Rivers. — The easteim half of the 
country is intersected with parallel ranges of hills running 
generally from north-east to south-west ; in the Khirthar and 
SulaimAn ranges this direction changes to nearly north and 
south, and in the Mari and Bhfigti hills connecting them, 
to east and west. The southern half is crossed in like 
manner by ranges running nearly east and west, parallel 
with the coast. The average height of the main southern 
or MakrAn range is between 4000 and 5000 feet. That of 
the Khirthar rarely exceeds 3500 feet in lower Bind, but 
rises gradually northwards to between 4000 and 5000 feet, 
and in Balilchistan, between the Kach Gandava desert and 
KaUt, there are several peaks between 7000 and 8000 
feet, and one near KalAt over 9000. To the north-east of 
Quetta are two of 11,000 and 11,750 feet, and north of 
Pishin there is one over 12,000. The SulaimAn range 
averages 7000 feet and culminates in the Takht-i-SulaimAn 
(Solomon’s throne) at 11,317 feet. 

Owing to the dryness of the country there are no large 
rivers in Baliichistan. The most important is the Helrnand, 
which skirts its north-western border, draining the moun- 
tains of Western AfghAnistAn and discharging itself into 
the BistAn lake. The Lora river from Quetta and the 
ShirinAb from KalAt unite and flow to the northward, 
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losing tkeinselves in a salt swamp. A few small streams 
from the Khirtliar range and the Mari and Ehiigti hills 
reach the plain to tlie west of the Indus, the margin, of 
which tliey stawe to irrigate. The best known of these is 
the Bohin, which gives its name to the well-known pass 
which is the main route of communication between Sind 
and (Jandahar. 

^ Administrative Divisions.— The British districts are 
Pishin, Quetta, iind Sibi, forming the Quetta- Pishin 
districts, the Thal-(Jhotiali and Zhob districts. A small 
tract around Nushki, south-west of Quetta, has recently 
been added. Qucitta and Ihsliin lie to the north-west and 
north of tlie Bolan Pass. 8ibi includes all the hill country 
north of the Ivach, Gandava plain. Thal-Chotiali lies east 
of Quetta, Zliob north of ThabChotiali. Native or Kalati 
Bah'jchistdTi is divided into seven districts. Makran on 
the south includes the greater part of the coast plain and 
the adjacent hill ranges that border the table-land. Lus 
is tlie extreme eastern corner of this tract, adjoining 
Karficlii. Jlu'ilawfui (the lower (country) occupies the 
south-eastern |)art of the table-land ; Sarawdn (the upper 
country) the higher plateau to the north of it, lying to the 
west of upper Hind ; and Kalat, adjacent to both, the dis- 
trict immediately around the capital. Kachhi or Each 
Gandava consists of the plain between Jacobabad in Sind, 
the foot of the Khirtliar range on the west, and the Mari 
and Biigti lulls on the east; and Khariin is the north- 
western part of the plateau adjoining Afglninistan and 
Persia. 

Towns. — Kahit, the capital, is situated on the valley 
j)lain of the HhirimiV) river, to the west of the Khirthar 
range, at 6780 feet above the sea. Quetta or Shill (the 
fort; pop. 24,584) on the similar plain of the Lora river, 
84 miles fartlier north and 5500 feet above the sea, is the 
headquarters of tlus govern or-generaPs agent, and now an 
important military station, strongly garrisoned for the 
protection of the Southern Afglninistan frontier. It com- 
mands the Boliln route and communicates by two lines of 
railway with Jacobabad. Fifty miles to the north-west is 
the frontier post Chamiin at the foot of the Khojak range, 
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where the railway now terminates. 411 ere is no good 
harbour on the coast, but (hviidav, close to the .lYn*sian 
frontier, is a port of call for the Persian (bilf sti'amers. 

Population. — The }) 0 ])ulation of llaliichistau was first 
approximately ascertained in 1901, when the inhabitants 
of the area of which the census was taken anion n it'd to 
810,746. This area consisted of 76,977 stfuare miles, in 
which are included all Eastern Ealiichistan, with tlie Dritish 
districts and Kahit. A careful estimate of the people 
inhabiting the thickly- populated and desert tracts in 
Western Chagai, Kharan and Makrand, in whieli, owing to 
the inaccessibility of the country, no census was possilile, 
raised the total to 1,050,000, or an average of less than eiglit 
persons per square mile. The people consist nuiinly of 
two races, speaking different languages, the Uraluiis and 
the Baldchis, of whom tlie former are the rulers. 41ie 
hills east of the Each Gandava plain are ])eoi)led by the 
Maris and the Bhiigtis. The tribes inhabiting Western 
Baliichistdn are still imperfectly known ; some of them arc 
of Persian origin. The people are all Muhammadans. 

Productions. — Among minerals, antimony, copper, 
lead, sulphur, petroleum, and coal are known to occur, 
and the last is being worked by the British Govc'rnment 
with a view to obtaining fuel for tlie railway, but the 
supply (from tertiary beds) is small and the quality 
inferior. Attempts have also been made to work the 
petroleum, but hitherto without success. Tlie sca,rcity of 
water much restricts agriculture, but where tliis is obtain- 
able the usual Indian crops are raised ; also dates, apricots, 
peaches, grapes, almonds, pistachio -nuts, apples, ])ears, 
plums, and several other fruits. The dates of particular 
localities in Western BaMchistdn are renowned for their 
excellent quality. Camels are extensively bred by the 
Baltichis, and serve as the ordinary means of transport. 
There are no manufactures of any imqiortance. 

Railways. — The frontier post of Chamdri communicates 
with the NTorth-Western Railway in the Indus valley by 
two lines on the broad gauge which branch off between 
Pishln and Quetta and meet again at Sibi, not far from 
the entrance of the Bolan Pass. One of these, on the 
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brojul gauge, runs through the Chapar rift to Harnai, and 
descends to the plain through the Nari Pass. The other 
|)asses through Quetta and descends by the Bolan Pass. 
From Sibi to Jacobabaclin Sind a single line crosses the 
Kach Gandava desert. 


North-West Frontier Province 

Area (of British territory only) 16,4(56 square miles. 

Population 2,125,480 

Name and Government. — When the administration 
of the Khaibar came under the direct control of the 
Government of India, the whole frontier from BaKichistiin 
to Kashinfr was brought into a single charge, and the 
new North-West Frontier Province was constituted in 
Novemlier 1901. For this purpose the Punjab districts 
of Hazfira, J^eshawar, and Kohfit, with portions of Dera 
Ismail Khati and Bannu, together with the Kuram valley, 
under direct British administration, were placed in charge of 
a Governor -Gen era, I’s Agent, who is Chief Commissioner, 
and who lias also supervision over the GhitnU Agency, 
the frontier trilies iii habiting the Swat valley and the 
Indus valley between Kashmir and the Punjab, including 
Dir, Swat, Bajaur, and Buner, part of the Mohmand 
country north of the Khaihar Pass, the Afridi country, and 
Tirah to the south of it, and Waziristfin, the Bhirani 
country, and some other tribal territories west of Bannu 
and Dera Ismail Khan. But this large area, inhabited by 
various frontier tribes from Chitrdl to the Gomal river 
and the Takht-i-Bulainutn, although under British super- 
vision, is not all under British rule, and the tribes are 
virtually indeijcndent. The area transferred from the 
Punjab consists of the old Peshdwar division and the 
greater portion of the Derajat, and to this, with a few 
additions, such as the Kuram valley, the details of area 
and population alone apply. The seat of government is 
at PeslnVwar. 

General Features. — The greater part of the area of 
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the new province is mountainous, tlic only ])orti(.yns free 
from hills being the Peshawar })lain and parts of the 
Derajat; the latter is the western extremity of the great 
Punjab plain. The valley of Cliitral in the nortli, forming 
the Chitriil Agency, lies at the foot of the lUndu ]\ush ; 
the town of Chitr/il, in the lower part of the valley, being 
nearly 5000 feet above the sea, and MastuJ, liigher up tlie 
valley, 7270. The country south of Chitrfil and of the 
Gilghit valley in Kashnhr, which borders (Jhitral to the 
eastward, is a very wild and hilly tract, inhalhted by in- 
dependent tribes of a w^arlike character and constantly 
engaged in internecine feuds. Until (jiiite recently the 
valleys of the Swat and Panjkhora rivers, and the course 
of the Indus itself between the Kashmir territories near 
Jalkot and the Punjab border, were almost urdcnown. The 
neighbourhood of the Khaibar is of a similar hilly character, 
and inhabited by ecpially wild and lawless tribes, and the 
same may be vsaid of the frontier area further south in 
Waziristan. Even the noighbourliood of the Indus in 
Kohat and Bannu is traversed by hill ranges of very 
irregular direction, and it is only of late years that raid- 
ing by the frontier tribesmen has been checked. Kazara, 
lying in the Himalayas east of the Indus, between that 
river and its tributary the Jhelum, and consisting of the 
narrow, valley of the Kunhar ton-ent, which flows into the 
Jhelum and that of the Siran, a small tributary of the 
Indus, together with the outermost hill ranges of the 
Himalaya, north of the Pdtwdr, has long been a British 
district, and the people are quiet and orderly. 

The southern portion of the province is chiefly composed 
of hare hill-sides and semi-desert plains, but to the north- 
ward the climate is less dry, and scrub or thin forest is 
found on the hills in many parts. The average yearly 
rainfall is only 8 ’3 inches at Dera Ismail Khan, and 13*5 
at Peshawar, but at Bdwalpindi, just beyond the eastern 
boundary of the province, it amounts to 32*4, and at 
Murree, also close to the eastern boundary but at a higher 
elevation (6344 feet), to 56*6 inches. 

Position and Area. — Regarding the province as a 
whole, it may be said to lie between the Hindu Kdsh on 
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the north and north-wcKst, various ranges of Afghan hills 
to the west, and the Indus river to the eastward, except 
in the case of Hazara, which lies east of the Indus. The 
whole northern and western boundary is formed by 
territory belonging to Afghanistan. To the north-east, 
Kashmir, and to the eastward, the Punjab adjoin the 
area, whilst the extreme southern portion of the Nortli- 
AVest Frontier Province joins Baluchistan. The northern 
limit on the Hindu Kush, in lat. 36“ 54', is almost the 
most northerly extremity of the Indian Empire. The 
total length of the Province from N.N.E. to S.S.W. is 
about 450 miles, the breadth varies from about 50 miles 
near Pesluiwar to about 150 north of Abbottabad. The 
area given above, 16,466 square miles, is that of the 
territory under British administration only; the addition 
of the whole region under the supervision of the Governor- 
General’s agent would more than double the extent, but 
no exact statistics of the larger area are available. 

Mountains and Rivers. — The eastern end of the 
Hindi! Ki!sh, forming the northern border of the Chitrhl 
valley, and dividing it from the Pamir, is very lofty, 
several peaks rising to from 22,000 to 24,000 feet. Of 
the passes through this range by far the lowest is the 
Baroghil, in tlu‘. uppermost part of the Chitnll valley, only 
12,400 fei‘.t above sea-level ; others are at 15,000 to 16,000. 
To the eastward, in Kashmir, the Hindu Khsh changes its 
direction to south-east, and passes into the Mustagh 
range, whilst to the westward it turns south-west and 
enters Afghanistan. The range on the southern and 
south-eastern side of the ChitrAl valley, dividing it first 
from Yasin and Gilgliit, and further south from the 
drainage area of the Swat river, is also of considerable 
elevation, with peaks of 19,000 to 21,000 feet high, and 
it is crossed by ])asses 14,000 to 15,000 feet above the 
sea, but it a[)pears to have no definite name. This is a 
common occurrence in many parts of Asia, where passes 
and sometimes peaks have names, but not the main 
ranges. 

the remaining hill ranges in the northern part of the 
province, north of the parallel of Peshawar, are of less 
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elevation and importance. South-west of Peshawar the 
Safed Koh (white mountains), from south of Kabul, enter 
the province, running east and west, and extend through 
the Afridi country to the Indus. The Kuram valley lies 
south of this range, and at its head a peak rises to over 
15,000 feet, but the heights are lower to the eastward. 
West of the Kuram valley, the ridges dividing it from 
Afghanistan rise to nearly 9000 feet, and further to the 
southward, in the Waziri country, some of the peaks exceed 
10,000. From the south side of the Gonial l^ass the 
Sulaimdn range extends to the sou tli ward to considerably 
beyond Dera GhAzi Khan, dividing the Derajat from 
Northern Balfichistdn. The highest [leak, the Takht-i- 
Sulaiman (SolomoiPs throne), west -soutli- west of Dera 
Ismail Khan, is 11,317 feet high. Somewhat farther 
north than this, east of Bannu, at Kalabdgh, the Indus 
cuts tlirough the Salt range, and, west of the river, the 
continuation of the range runs in a sigmoid curve, hrst 
north, then west, then south, and then, becoming a double 
ridge, south-west; the northerly branch changes from 
south-west to north-west again at the sanitarium of 
Sheikh Budin, 4576 feet above the sea. 

In the series of broken ranges that form the Afghiln 
frontier the most important passes are the Khailiar, near 
Peshawar, and the Gomal, near Dera Ismail Kluui. The 
Khaibar is the chief trade route between India and 
Afghanistan, and is the pass by which Alexander and 
most of the invaders of India entered the country. 

The rivers of the province are the Indus (more fully 
described in the sections relating to Kashmir and the 
Punjab), which forms the principal western boundary, the 
Kabul river, which joins the Indus from the west at 
Attock, and the two tributaries of the Kabul river, the 
Panjkhora, which receives the Swat river, and the Chitrdl 
river, which, entering Afghanistan, becomes the Kimar. 
South of Pesh4war, the only affluents of the Indus from 
the westward worthy of notice are the Kuram river and 
the Gomal, both of which are merely hill torrents, nearly 
dry throughout the greater part of the year. 

Administrative Divisions. — The area transferred 
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from tlie Piiiijfib is still divided into live districts, Hazcira, 
Jbsliawar, Kolnit, Bannu, and Dera Ismail Klian, each 
administered hy a Deputy -Commissioner, whilst the 
remainder of province, including the area occupied by 
the l)ord(‘r tribes, is distributed between hve political 
agencies (1) Cliitral, Dir and h>wat, witli headquarters at 
the Mahikliand ; (2) Khaibav ; (2) Kuram ; (4) Tochi near 
IJannu ; and (5) Wana in Southern Waziristiin near the 
Gomal river. 

The area and po])ulation of tlie different subdivisions, 
as recorded in tlic census of 1901, were the following : — 



S(i. lu. 

Populatioi). 

Iluzara 


560,288 

Pcsliilwiir 

2605 

788,707 

(Malakhand, Dir, Swat, Chitrfil;. 

Kohiit : 

‘f 

8,125 

; 26*09 

217,865 

(Knvain) 

1278 

54,257 

Bauuu ....... 

1680 

231,485 

Dora Lsniall Klmn 

8408 

252,879 

(Shirani c.oimtry) .... 

1500 

12,371 


Towns, only towns of any size or importance 
are in the country, formerly part of the Punjab, lying 
near tlic.^ wt^stern bank of the Indus, and of thcvse the 
|)rinci])al is Peslni war with, in 1901, 95,147 inhabitants, 
the great bazaar and garrison opposite the entrance to the 
Kliaibar Pass. Two more towns of considerable vsize are 
Dera Ismail Khan (.11,727), opposite the Gomal Pass, and 
Kohat (30, 70 2), anothcir important frontier garrison town, 
lying south of Peslniwar, from which, it is separated by the 
Afridi liills. 

Population.— ™Tlio number quoted, 2,125,480, in the 
census rcd’urns of 1901, does not, as already mentioned, 
include the people of the tribal districts not under direct 
British administration ; the number of these, however, is 
not large, as their country is very thinly populated. In 
the census returns the great majority, 92 per cent, are 
Muhanmiadans, and G per cent Hindus, only a very few 
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being Sikhs. The people of the districts not included, 
or but partially included, in the census are almost i>urely 
Muhammadan, and comprise the Afglian frontier tribes. 
The most important of these arc the Chi trails, who are 
not Afghans, the tribes of Dir, Bwat, Jlajaur, and Ikiner, 
the Yusuf zais of the country nortli of JY\shawar and 
Attock, the Mohmands further west and north of the 
Khaibar, the Afridis to the eastward, and the Urakzais 
and Zaimukht to the westward in the Bafed Koh, south 
of the Khaibar and nortli of Kuram, the Wazlris, divided 
into a number of KheU or clans, south of Kuram, and 
the Shir^nis, still farther south, on tlie llaluchistiin 
frontier. Many of these tribes liave a singularly demo- 
cratic form of society and tribal government, there being 
no headmen or maliks. In some cases leaders are chosen, 
but there are no hereditary chiefs, and important questions 
are decided by an assembly of the male population. 

Productions. — The only mineral of any importance is 
rock salt, which is obtained in large (piantities from 
quarries at Malgin, Bahadur Khel, and otlier places in 
Kohat. The bed of rock salt is in one 1000 feet 
thick. The salt-bearing beds are of doubtful geological 
age, being regarded as probably tertiary, v'hereas those 
east of the Indus, in the Punjab salt range, are of very 
great geological antiquity. 

Bailways. — A branch of the North-Western Hail way 
passes under the Indus by a tunnel at Attock, and runs 
westward to Peshdwar, whence it is continued as far as 
Jamrud. A branch line to the northward, from near 
Nowshera, leads to MarcUn and Dargai, on the road to 
Malakand. No other railways are as yet open in the 
province, but a line is under construction from Jhand, 
east of the Indus, to Thai, in the lower part of the Kurdm 
valley. 


Kashmir 

Area, 80,900 square miles. Population, 2,905,578 

Name and Q-overnment. — Kashmir (Cashmeer) is so 
called from a legendary being who is supposed to have 
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drained the valley. Strictly the name applies only to the far- 
famed Vhale of Kashmir, Init it is now used to designate the 
whole of the state ruled by the present Eajali. This ruler 
is of Rajput family, descended from Golab Singh, an officer 
of Runjit Singh’s, to whom it was transferred on the 
annexation of the Runjab. A British officer, the Resident, 
represents the Government of India at his capital. 

General Features. — Kashmir consists almost wholly 
of lofty table-lands, mountains, and valleys, including some 
of the highest ranges of the Himalaya, and the beautiful 
valley of world-wide fame which was the favourite summer 
retreat of the Mogul emperors of Delhi. The “Yale of 
Kashmir,” once filled by an ancient lake, is now a fertile 
plain, (S4 miles long, from 20 to 25 broad, and at a mean 
elevation of 6000 feet above the sea; it is traversed by 
the Jhelurn river, here navigable for a distance of 60 miles, 
and surrounded by lofty snow-ca]^)])ed mountains. On the 
soutli and south-west it is cut off from the plains of the 
Ihinjab ])y the Fir PanjiU range, crossed by passes between 
11,000 and 12,000 feet; and on the north and east it is 
enclosed l)y the western continuation of the Zilnskar range, 
which, divides it from the valley of the Upper Indus. 

Idle mountain I’cgiou to the north and east of the valley 
is physically a part of Tibet. The north-eastern part con- 
sists of broad fiat valleys and gravelly plains from 13,000 
to over 17,000 feet above the sea, uninhabited and almost 
bare of vegtdation. Iliey are crowned with mountain ranges, 
which as seen from tlu^so heights appear but small, but 
really average 20,000 feet, with peaks varying up to 28,000 
feet, and wliicli send down some of the largest glaciers in 
the world. The Indus river traverses the whole region 
from south-east to north-west, during which it descends 
from a height of 13,700 to 4000 feet, flowing in a deep 
valley lietweeii two lofty ranges. Everywhere beyond the 
crest of the Zfinskiir range the climate is very dry. At 
Leh in the Indus valley the whole rain and snowfall of the 
year is less than 3 inches, and it rains or snows on an 
average on only one day in fifteen. There are but few 
trees, and except in Astor and parts of Baltistdn, no forest ; 
and the agriculture of the valleys (chiefly barley, buckwheat. 
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and millet, mtli some wlieat) depends entirely on irrigation. 
Owing to the- dryness of the air, the climate is one of fierce 
extremes, the excessive heat of the summer days alternating 
with night temperatures below the freezing-point, while the 
winters are very severe. It contrasts strongly with the 
mild, genial climate of the Kashmir valley, w'hich resembles 
that of Southern Europe. 

Position and Area. — Kashmir is, with part of the 






Fig. 6.— The great Baltoro Glacier. 

North-West Frontier Province, the most northerly part of 
British India. It reaches to N. lat. 37", which is about 
half a degree north of Cape Matapan, the most southerly 
point of Europe. Its southern limit is in lat. 32® 21', and 
it lies between 73° 27' and 80® 32' E. long. It extends 
300 miles from north to south, and 384 miles from east to 
'west, and covers an area of more than 80,000 square miles, 
of which the valley occupies not more than 1500. On the 
north it is bounded by the Chinese province of Kdshghar, 
on the east by that of Tibet, on the north-w’est and west 
by the North-West Frontier Province and by the Kawal- 
pindi and Jhelum distriete of the Punjab, on the south by 
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the Jhinjab the south-east hy Chaniba, 

and Hpiti. 

Mountains and Rivers. — The principal mountain 
(haiiisof Kashmir and of the North-West Himalaya generally 
have a nortli-wcst and south-east direction. These are (1 ) the 
Pir PanjcU range nearest the plains of India; (2) the ZilnskAr 
or Bara Lhclia range to th.e north-east of the Kashmir valiey, 
beyond wliich it (continues to the Sutlej, forming the bound- 
ary l)etween Zanskar and Rupslm on the north-east and the 
native state of Chamba and the Kangra district of the Punjab 
on the south-west ; (3) the Laddkh range to the north of 
the Indus ; and (4) the Mustiigh, wrongly called the 
Kiiriikoram range, also north of the Indus, dividing Kash- 
mir from Kasligluir or Chinese Turkestan. This last is 
the highest. Its primapal pass, the KArAkoram, by which 
traders travel to KAshgliar and YArkand, is 18,317 feet above 
the sea or 2600 feet above the summit of Mont Blanc, 
lllighty miles to tlie west of this pass is Mount Godwin 
Austen (28,265 feet), which, next to Mount Everest in 
Nepal, is the highest known mountain in the world ; and 
near it arc other ])caks over 25,000 feet. From this range 
descend the two enormous glaciers, the BAltoro (Fig. 6) 
and the Biafo glaciers, tlie former 36 miles long. To the 
south, of the Indus, on the common border of Kashmir and 
Chibls, anotlier great mountain, Nanga Pa.rbat, rises to 
26,629 feet. 

The chief rivers of Kashmir are the Indus, with its great 
tributary the Shayok ; the Jhelum, and the Chenab. All 
these rivers in the upper part of their course run parallel 
with the mountain chains from south-east to north-west ; 
but subsequently they turn to south-west, breaking through 
the mountains and escaping to the plains of the Punjab. 
This pecxdiarity, as well as other facts of the mountain 
structure, show us I'lat the rivei’s are older than the moun- 
tains, and existed before the mountain chains were up- 
lieaved ; and further, tliat the mountains must have been 
raised so slowly that the rivers were enabled to cut down 
and deepen their valleys, keeping pace with the upheaval. 
The Shayok receives the melting snows and glaciers of the 
south-west face of the Kdrdkoram range and the north-east 
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face of the Ladakh range, and breaking through the latter 
joins the Indus above Skardo. The Indus, which rises in 
Tibet to the north of the sacred lakes Manasorawar and 
Bdkas T41, enters the Rupshu district of Kashmir in E. 
long. 79” 10', flowing at an elevation of 13,700 feet above 
the sea, and then runs north-west in a deep valley through 
Ladakh and Baltistdn, a distance of 320 miles, leaving the 
latter at an elevation of 4000 feet. Its subsequent course, 
partly to south and partly to west, is through the territory 
of the frontier tribes and Hazara until it enters the Punjab 
at Amb. It receives the drainage of the north-eastern 
face of the Z^nakdr range, that of the Ladakh range, and 
that of the Kiirdkoram range (chiefly through the 8hayok), 
and also that of a great tract of mountains in Yagistdn 
beyond the north-western frontier of Kashmir, through tlie 
Gilghit river. The Jhelum rises at the south-eastern extrem- 
ity of the Kashmir valley, flows to north-west through, the 
valley, and then turning to south-west, breaks through the 
Pir Panj^l at Baramula. The Chenab, liere called tlie 
Chandra Bhdga, enters the Juniinoo district of Kashmir 
from Chamba, and turning from north-west to west l)rcaks 
through the Pir Panj«U and makes its exit on the Ihuvjab 
plain above the town of Jummoo. 

In the Kashmir valley are a few marshy lakes, the rem- 
nants of the great lake that at one time filled it. The 
largest of these is the Walar lake near Brinagar, about 10 
miles by 6, In Eupshu and the high plains and valleys 
in the north-east of Ladilkh are several salt lakes, the 
remains of larger lakes of fresh water that existed at some 
former time when the country was less dry and the snow- 
fall greater than at present. They are gradually di'ying u]). 

Administrative Divisions. — ^For administrative pur- 
poses the country is divided into the districts of Kashmir 
proper, i.e. the valley; Jummoo, the mountains to the 
south and south-east ; and Punch, those to the south-west. 
All these are south-west of the Z^nskdr range. Also the 
governorships of Ladakh and Gilgit, the latter to the north- 
west of the Kashmir valley, the former comprising all the 
high mountain country around the Indus valley north-east 
of the Zdnskdr range. 
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Towns. — Tlio chief towns are Jiimmoo (Jamii), the capi- 
tal and seat of the native government, situated at the foot of 
the Tiimalaya, on tlic l^avi river, near the point where the 
Chenab issues from the mountains ; Srinagar (Sirinagar), 
the foriner capital of Kaslnm'r and now the summer resi- 
dence of tlie Maharajah, on the hanks of the Jhelum, about 
midway in tlie Kaslmiir valley, 5235 feet above the sea ; 
and Loll, the capital of Ladftkli, in the Indus valley, 11,500 
feet above the sea. It is the residence of the governor of 
the province and of a British officer termed the joint-com- 
missioner, appointed to "vvatch over the trade between India 
and Turkestan ; for Leh is an important centre of trade, in- 
asmuch as nearly the whole trade between India and Chinese 
Turkestan j)asses through it. Iskilrdo, or Skardo, is the 
chief town of Baltistfin, on the Indus, 150 miles below- 
Leh, and Gilghit on the Gilghit or Yasfn river, a frontier 
fort beyond the Indus. 

Population.— The population o’f the Kashmir territory 
is nearly 3 millions. They consist of (1) Mongolians 
(allied to Tibetans and Chinese) in the north-east and east, 
and (2) various Aryan races (allied to the people of Northern 
India) in the north-west and everywhere south of the 
Zfmskhr range. Tlie Mongolians are Buddhists in Ladhkh, 
and Muhammadans (Baltis) in Baltistfm. The Aryans of 
the Gilghit and Astor valleys west of Baltistdn are Dards, 
a peculiar race who also people the various states of Yagis- 
tdn beyond tlie frontier, and are all Muhammadan. The 
lower class Kashmiris (of the Kashmir valley) are Muham- 
madans, but probably of the same race as the higher 
classes who are Hindu Brahmans. The people of the 
south-eastern mountains, between the Zdnskjir range and 
the outer hills, are Hindus of various tribes, locally known 
as Pahdris (mountain people). Those of the outer hills 
between the Kashmir valley and the Punjab plains are 
also Hindus, known as Dogras, in the south, and Muham- 
madan Chibhalis in the west. The rulers of the country 
are of the Dogra ra@e. * 

Several different languages are spoken in Kashmir. In 
LadAkh and Baltistdn two dialects of Tibetan, Kashmiri in 
the valley, Dogri and Chibhali in the mountains of Punch 
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and part of Jummoo, and several dialects of Palidri in the 
valleys of the Chenab and its tributaries. In Gilghit there 
are three or four dialects of Dardi. 

Productions. — The ordinary field croi)S of Kashmir are 
the same as those of the Punjab — wheat, barley, rice, 
maize, and millets being the chief grains. In Laddkh and 
Baltistiln barley is the chief food grain, with buckwheat 
and certain hill millets. Most fruits of tlie temperate zone 
thrive in the Kashmir valley ; among them the grape, from 
which is made the only wine produced in India. The 
forests of the Chenab valley yield valuable deodar timber. 
Among minerals, sapphires are found in Kishtwdr, borax 
in the Puga valley, and salt in Kupshu. The most import- 
ant manufacture is that of shawls and cloth (pashmi7ia), 
made from the pashm or line wool produced chiefly by a 
breed of goats in the high valleys in winter. Ornamental 
work of silver and copper, and also of papier-mach6 is 
manufactured at Srinagar. 

Railways. — A short line, the Jammoo-Kashmlr, runs 
from SiMkot in the Punjab to Jummoo. It is on the 
broad gauge. 


The Punjab 

Area, 133,741 square miles. Population, 24,754,737 

Name and Government. — The Punjab (five waters) is 
so named from the five great tributaries of the Indus which 
descend from the Himalaya, and after traversing the 
province unite in the Panjnad (five rivers) which joins the 
Indus at its south-western corner, above Mithankot. 

The head of the administration is the lieutenant- 
governor, and the seat of government is at Lahore during 
the cool season and at Simla in the summer. 

General Features. — About five-sevenths of the pro- 
vince consists of the alluvial plain formed by the five rivers 
and the Indus. It is the most northern portion of the great 
Indo-Cangetic plain already noticed at p. 15. At Siiilkot, 
near the foot of the Himalaya, it is 850 feet above the sea, and 
at Multan, 250 miles to the south-west, about 400 feet ; so 
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that, although apparently flat to the eye, it really slopes to 
the south-west on an average about 1 i foot per mile. The 
strip of plain between the Indus and the Sulaimdn mountains, 
now in parts included in the N.-W. Frontier Province, 
is termed the Deraj iit, and the live wedge-shaped segments 
included between the Indus and the five rivers, termed 
clodhB (two waters), are named in order from west to east. 

1. The Sind SAgar do^b between the Indus and the 
Jhelum. 

2. The Chaj doAb between the Jhelum and the Chenab. 

3. The Eachna doAb between the Chenab and the Eavi. 

4. The Ihlri doiib between the Eavi and the Beas and 
lower Sutlej. 

5. The Jalandhar dojib (the smallest) between the Beas 
and the Sutlej. 

The plain east of the Sutlej extending to the Jumna has 
been included in the Punjab province since 1857. It was 
formerly known as the Cis-Sutlej districts of the North- 
West Provinces. It is crossed by another river, the Saras- 
wati or Sursati, which once formed a sixth tributary of the 
Indus, but now loses itself in the Edjputdna desert. It 
was on the banks of this river that the Aryan Hindus first 
settled. The tract between it and its tributary the 
Ghaggar was the Brahmavarta, the holy land of the 
Hindus. 

Within about 100 miles of the Himalaya, where in 
most seasons there is sufficient rain for the crops, and else- 
where wherever it can be irrigated, this plain is very 
fertile. But farther south, where the rainfall is light and 
uncertain, all the higher ground is uncultivable. Some 
tracts are useful as grazing grounds and support a dry 
scrub of leafless bushes and a few stunted trees, and the 
remainder is covered with sandhills, or with a barren saline 
soil termed reh ; and such water as is obtainable, only from 
wells 150 to 200 feet deep, is salt and unfit for drinking. 
Partly by means of canals led off from the great rivers, and 
partly from wells, there were, however, in 1900, not less 
than 14,758 square miles of irrigated land in the Punjab, 
a greater extent than exists in any other province of 
India. 
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To the east of the Jhelmn the Punjab plain reaches 
up to the foot of the Himalaya ; but to tlic west of that 
river only up to the foot of the Salt range. This range 
of hills is so named from its containing thick beds of rock- 
salt. It runs east and west with a strong south, erly con- 
vexity from Jelalpur on the. Jhelum to Kahibagh on tlie 
Indus ; and to the west of the Indus runs first westward, 
then to the south and then once more westward beyond 
the present limits of the Punjab, to join the Sulaimhn 
mountains. The country to the north of the Salt range is 
a table-land, called the Pdtwar to the east of the Indus, and 
in some places is as much as 2000 feet above the sea. It 
consists chiefly of soft sandstone rocks, and much of its 
surface has been cut into deep ravines by the streams that 
drain it ; the Indus river crosses it in a deep gorge from 
Attock to KiU4b4gh. 

About 60 miles north of the Salt range another lower 
range of hills, the Mdrgalla and Chita Paluir range, crosses 
the P^twar in a curve parallel with the Salt range, and to 
the north of these hills a plain surrounded by mountains 
extends on both sides of the Indus. Like the Kashmir 
valley it is the bed of an ancient lake. The I^dtwar table- 
land and other high plains north of the Salt range occupy 
about one-seventh of the whole province. 

The remainder of the province, also about one-seventh 
of the whole, comprises a tract* of the Himalaya south-east 
of Kashmir and a small area aroutid Murree further west. 
This Himalayan tract includes the valley and head- waters 
of the Upper Eavi, those of the Upper Chenab, the Beas, 
and a long stretch of the valley of the Sutlej and its 
tributary the Spiti river ; also the upper valley of the 
Tons, which flows into the Jumna. It thus includes all 
the mountains south-west of the Zdnskdr range and south- 
east of the Kashmir governorship of Jurnmoo, and on the 
east it is bounded partly by Tibet and partly by Garhwhl, 
a district of the United Provinces. Only the valleys 
and the lower hills of these mountain tracts are inhabited. 
Above 7000 or 8000 feet there are but few ithiabitants on 
the mountain slopes, but in the valleys there are villages 
up to 10,000 and 11,000 feet above the sea-level. 
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Position and Area.— The whole province lias an 
area of 133,741 square miles, and measures 530 miles 
from north-cast to south-west, and 510 miles from north- 
west to soutli-east. It lies between the x>arallels of 27'" 
37' and 34'" N. latitude, and between 69° 34' and 78° 
53' 111. longitude ; therefore wholly outside the tropical 
zone. 97,209 s(piare miles, or about three-fourths of the 
whole, are directly administered by the British government 
of the province, and the remainder is divided between 
thirty-six native states, feudatory to the local government. 
Thus the country directly administered by the lieutenant- 
governor of the Punjab is only 24,000 square miles less 
than the total area of the Bxitish Isles, and, together with 
the included native states, 12,600 square miles greater. 
More than three-quarters of the former, or 76,000 square 
miles, are on the lower plain, 15,000 square miles on the 
Pdtwar table-land and the other high plains north of the 
Salt range, and an equal amount in the Himalaya or the 
lower hills tliat form the border of the mountain 
country. 

Mountains and Rivers. — On the west, north, and 
north-east, the Punjab plain ivS girt round with mountains. 
'!rhe Suleimin range on the west runs north by east and 
south l)y west; the Himalayan ranges on the north-east have 
a general direction from south-west to north-east ; and the 
Balt range, the Chita Pahar, and the spurs that run down 
parallel with these from the outer Himalaya, linking the 
two former together, are curved between east and west 
and north-east and south-west. 

As we have seen in the description of Kashmir, the 
great rivers, in the upper part of their course, flow in 
valleys that separate the great mountain ranges and run 
parallel with them ; but afterwards break through them 
and make their exit on the Punjab plain, where eventually 
they all unite in the Indus. 

The Indus enters the Punjab about 20 miles north-east 
of Attock, and forms the western boundary of the 
province, thence to the southward, with the exception of 
about 40 miles near Kdldbdgh and Isa Khel, where a 
small area of the Mianwali district extends west of the 
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river, to abont 35 miles south of Dora Tamail Khau, a 
distance of more than 200 miles. Tlie Indus receives the 
Kabul river from the Peshawar plain on the. west, and 
then enters a gorge at Attock. From Attoelc to Kalabagh, 
where it leaves the Salt range, its fall is very ra[)id, and 
it can be navigated only by skilled l.)()atinen. Al)ove 
K41dbagh it receives the Sohan river, which drains the 
greater part of the Piitwar, and 30 miles below, the 
Kuram river from the Western mountains. Again, 70 
miles farther south, it receives the Gomal from the 
Sulaim4n mountains and AfghdnistAn. These are tlie only 
important tributaries down to its junction with the 
Panjnad, which brings to it the combined waters of the 
five Punjab rivers. 

The upper course of the Jhelum in the Kashmir valley 
has already been noticed (p. 64). After breaking across 
the Pir Panj^l range it forms the boundary of the Punjab 
and Kashmir for about 60 miles, flowing southward 
between the Pir PaiijM and the outer Himalayan range, 
the Murree hills. It leaves the mountains a little above 
the town of Jhelum, turns the eastern extremity of the 
Salt range, and then enters the Punjab plain. It is nav- 
igable below Jhelum. Below Jhang it unites with the 
Chenab. 

The Chenab rises in the snowy mountains at the head 
of the Lihul valley. It here bears tlie name of the 
Chandrabhilga, and is formed by the junction of two main 
streams, the Chandra and the Bluiga. It flows north-west 
through Chamba into Kashmir, where it breaks through 
the Pir Panj4l and enters the Punjab jJain near Jummoo. 

The Eavi is a smaller stream. It rises in snowy 
mountains at the head of the Chamba valley, turns round 
the end of the Dhauladhilr range, and after forming the 
boundary of Kashmir for nearly 30 miles, flows out on the 
plain. It joins the Chenab 50 miles below the juiKition 
of the Jhelum. 

The Beas rises in the snowy range at the head of the 
Kulu valley, flows for 100 miles westward, cutting through 
the outer Himalayan hills, and then crosses the ])lain to 
its junction with the Sutlej, 30 miles south of Amritsar. 
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Tlic Sutlej, next to the Indus the greatest of the Punjab 
rivers, takes its rise in the sacred lakes Manasorawar and 
Riikas Till in Tibet, enters British territory at Shipke in a 
deep gorge in which it is joined by the Spiti river, Hows 
westwards across the whole of the Himalaya, and after a 
diversion to the south in the outer Himalaya enters the 
Punjab plain at Bupar. It then resumes a westerly course 
across the plain, joins the Beas, and turning to the south- 
west receives no other affluent for a distance of 270 miles 
up to its junction with the Chenab to form the Panjnad. 
Forty miles below, this last unites with the Indus. 

The Sursati and Ghaggar collect the drainage of only the 
outer Himalaya between the Sutlej and Jumna, and uniting 
about 80 miles from the hills, strike westward past Sirsa till 
they disappear in the desert. Except in the rainy season 
they present dry channels beyond a few miles from the hills. 

Lastly, the Tons drains the valleys east of Simla and south 
of the Bashahr stiowy range, which bounds the Sutlej valley. 
It unites with the Jumna at its exit from the Himalaya. 

Administrative Divisions. — About three-fourths of 
the province are directly administered by the lieutenant- 
governor and the British officials under him, the remainder 
being feudatory native states. It is divided into five 
coninhssionerships, usually termed divisions, and these 
again into twenty-seven districts as follow, each under a 
de])uty- commissioner ; two other areas are separately 
enumerated : — 


Divisionrt. 

Districts. 

Area. 

Sq. Miles. 

Population. 



Hissar 

5217 

781,717 



Rolitak 

1797 

630,672 



(H-urgaon 

1984 

746,208 

Delhi. . ' 


Delhi .... 

1290 

689,039 



Kariidl 

3153 

883,225 



Umballa 

1851 

815,880 



Simla .... 

101 

40,351 



Kangra 

9978 

768,124 


1 

HoHhiarpur . 

2244 

989,782 

Jalaudliar . | 


Jalandhar . 

1431 

917,587 


1 

Ludhiana . 

1455 

673,097 


1 

Perozeporo . 

4302 

958,072 
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Divisions. 

Districts. 

Ari^a. 

S(i. Mih's. 

Uopulution. 



Montgomery 

4G11 

463,586 



Lahore 

3704 

1,162,109 

Lahore . ' 


Amritsar 

1601 

1,023,828 


Gurdaspur . 

1889 

940,334 



Sialkot 

1991 

1,083,909 



GuiranwAla . 

2578 

756,797 


f ' Guirat 

2051 

750,548 

Rawalpindi - 


Shahpur 

Jhelum 

4840 

3995 

524,259 

594,018 



Rawaljundi . 

4850 

930,525 


' 

Mianwali 

7816 

424,588 



J hang .... 

3726 

378,695 

Multan . ' 


Multmi 

6107 

710,626 



Muza! Far gaiii 

3635 

405,606 



Dera Ghazi Kluiu 

5306 

471,149 


Ohenab Colony . 

3706 

791,861 


Baluch traus-lrontier . 

? 

24,087 


The districts to the west of the Indus are the tahsil 
or subdivision around Kalabagh and Isakhel, formerly 
included in Bannu district but now assigned to Mianwali, 
and Dera Ghdzi Khan on the Deraj /it plain. The 
Eilwalpindi district is the northern half of the PAtwar, 
together with the hills on its northern border. The 
southern half and the greater part of the Eastern Salt 
range form the Jhelum district; the remainder is in- 
cluded in Mianwali and Bannu. 

The districts of the Punjab plain west of the Sutlej are 
GujrAt, SiAlkot, Gurdaspur, and HoshiArpur along the foot 
of the Himalaya; Shahpur at the foot of the Salt 
range ; Mianwali, Jhang, Lahore, GujrdnwiUa, Amritsar, 
and Jalandhar in the central tract, and Muzaffargarh, 
MultAn, and Montgomery, all very arid districts, in the 
south. 

The greater part of the Punjab Himalaya south of 
Kashmir forms the district of KAngra, including LAhul, 
Kulu, and Spiti. The little district of Simla lies south of 
the Sutlej, surrounded by native states. 

Finally, the plain between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
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l)e8ide.s a niinil)er of native states, includes the districts of 
Ferozcpore, lAidlruina, and Uniballa on the north, Hissar 
on the sontli-west, and Karndl, Kohtak, Delhi, and Gur- 
giion on the east. 

Native States. — Thirty-four native states are feuda- 
tory to the Goveniinent of the Punjab, and occupy a 
total area of 20,000 square miles on the plains and 
nearly 11,000 square miles in the mountains. The 
largest in size, l)ut only second in population, is Bahd- 
walpur, under a Muhaimnadan ruler. It extends along 
the Sutlej and Indus south of MulUn. Ten states, the 
largest and most ])opulous of which is Pathila, are on 
the eastern plain between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The most important of these, Patidla, Jind, and Nfibha, 
are under Sikli rulers, distinguished, together with the 
Jat ruler of Kapurthala, for their active loyalty to the 
British Government in the darkest hour of the mutinies 
of 1857. 

The remainder are hill states ; two of them, viz. Chamba, 
in the valleys of the Ravi and Chenab, and Bashahr in the 
Sutlej valley, are each over 3000 square miles in area. 
The otluirs are less important. 

Towns.— The. two chief cities are Lahore and Delhi. 
Lahore, the capital and seat of government, has a pojmla- 
tion of 202,964, of whom more than half are Muham- 
madans. It stands about a mile from the present course 
of the Ravi, on the margin of the cultivated tract of the 
B4ri deal). It was for a time the capital of the Mogul 
emperors, and later, that of Rungit Singh, the Sikh ruler, 
and contains his palace and tomb. Delhi, with 208,575 
inhabitants, of whom 114,417 are H^dus, is built on the 
right bank of the Jumna, on the loW ridge which marks 
the northern extremity of the Arvali range of hills. It is 
one of the jnost ancient cities of India. Ruins of former 
capitals surround modern Delhi to a distance of 20 miles. 
The great mos(jue, the Jama Masjid, and the fort and 
j)alace, which are its finest buildings, were erected by the 
Emperor Shah Jehan. The great tower, the Kutab Minilr 
(Fig. 7), the loftiest column in the world, 240 feet in 
height in its present truncated state and 50 feet in dia- 
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meter at its base, is 11 miles from tlie modern city It 

is believed to be 700 years old. 

The other more imimrtant towns, with tlie exception 







Fig. 7.— The Kutajb Minaii at Delhi. 

^MuIUn lie along the northern border of the ijroviiice. 
Tley are Rawalpindi (87,688), 8 miles from the foot of 

m^b-t!?; ff- an arsenal and large 

military station; Siilkot (67,976), another importaL 
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military station, 72 miles nortli of Lahore; Amritsar 
(pool of nectar) (102,4-29), the holy city of the Sikhs, so 
named from tlic tank, in the centre of which stands the 
golden temi)le of the Silch faith ; it is the centre of the 
Kashmfr sliawl trade, and is itself a seat of the manu- 
facture ; it is tlie wealthiest and, after Delhi and Lahore, 
the most populous city of the rimjah ; Ludhhina (48,649), 
a fort and cantonment near the south bank of the Sutlej ; 
and Umballa (78,638), a great commercial city and mili- 
tary station, whence a railway has now been constructed 
to the foot of the hills opi)osite Simla. 

Mulbln (87,394), in the south-west of the province, 
4 miles from the Olumab, the capital of the Malli at the 
time of Alexander’s invasion. It produces a well-known 
faience pottery, and is the centre of the trade between the 
Punjab and the Sind port of Kardchi. 

The two most iin[)ortant hill-stations of the Punjab are 
Simla (7 200 feet above the sea), the summer seat of the 
Viceroy’s Govcimment, and also of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Pimjal) ; and Muree (7000 feet), five hours’ journey 
from Itawalpindi, overlooking the Pdtwar ; it is the chief 
sanitarium of the North-Western Punjab. 

Population.— -In 1901 the population of the Punjab 
was 24 1 millions ; of whom more than 20 J millions were 
directly under the British Government of the province. 
This gives an average of 185 to the square mile, but large 
tracts of the mountains and the southern plain are un- 
inhabited. 

Of the inhabitants of the plains the greater part are Jats 
and Kdjputs (see Pig. 13), chiefiy Muhammadans in the 
west and Hindus in the eastern districts. In the former, 
Pathiins (Pig. 8) from the western hills are also numerous. 
The Sikhs wlio, before tlie annexation of the Punjab, were 
the ruling sect, form 6 per cent of the population, living 
chiefly in the centre and east of the province. The Punjabi 
language is a dialect of Plindi. In the high valleys of Spiti 
and Ldliul the people are of Tibetan race and language, and 
Buddhist by religion. Among the lower hills of Kdngra 
and Sirnihr they are Hindus, 

Productions. — The salt mines of PindDdduu Khan in 
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the Eastern Salt range are perhaps the largest in the world, 
and have been worked since the time of Akbar. Other 
important salt mines are at Kiihtbagh on the Indus and in 
Kohat to the west of that river, where a bed of rock-salt 
1000 feet thick is worked. Wheat is the chief agricultural 



Fig. S.~PathAns. 


export, but all the ordinary field crops of Northern India 
are raised in the Punjab. The hill-forests furnish a large 
supply of deodar tinaber, and boxwood and the pencil-cedar 
occur in the interior of the hills. Pine-wood is abundant 
above 5000 feet. Fine teas are produced in the K4ngra 
valley. 

The more important manufactures are shawls at Amritsar 
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and Lndlii/nia, woollen, silk, and cotton fabrics and 
embroidery ; glazed pottery is made at Mooltan, PeshAwar, 
and Dellii ; wood-work inlaid witli ivory and brass at 
Hoshiarpiir, cntlcry and damascened work at Wazirabad 
and Oiijrat. 

Railways. — '’Plio North -Western Railway runs from 
Delhi tlirongh Meerut to Raharanpur, both in the United 
Provinces; then recrossing the Jumna it passes Umballa, 
Ludhiiina, Jalandhar, and Amritsar to Lahore. From 
Lahore, one main lino runs north to Gujrilt, Jhelum, and 
Rawalpindi, and crossing the Indus at Attock, continues 
past Nowshera to ]\jshh,war opposite the entrance of the 
Khaibar Pass. Another main line from Lahore runs to the 
south-west down the Ihiri dodl) to Multan, and is continued 
through Bahiiwalpur to the Sind frontier at Reti. From 
the main line, Delhi- Lahore -Peshdwar, branches run 
northward from Amritsar to Pathiinkot on the way to 
Dalhousie, giving access to the tea-gardens of the Kc^ngra 
valley, and from Wazirabad to Sidlkot and Jummoo 
(Jammu or Jamu) in Kashmir, whilst to the south of it, 
the South Punjab Railway, belonging to the same system, 
runs from Delhi north-west to Batinda and thence west- 
soutli-west to Baluiwalpur, giving off branch lines from 
NarwiUui to Kaithal, from Jakhal to Dhuri and Ludhiana, 
and from Batinda to Dhuri and Rdjpura on the main line 
near Umballa, and also from Batinda to Ferozepore. 
Otlier lines, connecting the branches of the North-Western 
Railway, unite Wazirabad on the Chenab, near Gujrdt, 
with Khanewah near MultAn, and Attock with Multan, 
the last running along the right or east bank of the Indus, 
and giving off anotlier link to the eastward from Kundian, 
which, passing south of the Salt range, and 'having a 
branch to the mines at Khewra, crosses the Jhelum river 
and joins the main north-western line at Lalla Musa, 
between Jhelum town and Wazirabad. Yet another 
small link connects Rawalpindi with Basal near Land on 
the Indus, The Delhi and Kalka Railway, a branch of 
the East Indian, runs direct from Delhi to Umballa, and 
on to Kalka at the foot of the Himalaya, whence an 
excellent road of 58 miles, along which a narrow gauge 
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line is under construction, leads to Simla. All the above 
are broad gauge railways. A light metre gauge line, 
south of the South Punjab Railway, leads from DeM 
south-westward to Ruwari, where it joins with the 
Rajputana system, and then runs from Ruwari north- 
westward through Hansi, Hissar, and Sirsa to Bhatinda, 
and is continued thence to Kot Kapura and Fazilka. 
Another line is under construction which will continue 
the Jodhpur-Bikanir line in Rdjput^na to Bhatinda. 


United Provinces oe Agra and Oudh 


(Formerly called N’orth-West Provinces and Oudh) 


Area 112,243 square miles. Population, 48,493,879 


Name and Government. — The North-West Provinces 
were so named before the annexation of the Punjab, when 
they formed the north-w^estern portion of the old Presidency 
of Bengal, The kingdom of Oudh, named after the ancient 
city Ayodia, was placed under the same government in 
1877. It was previously a separate government under a 
Chief Commissioner, residing at Lucknow, and this style 
was retained, the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces being Chief Commissioner of Oudh. Since the 
formation of a North-West Frontier Province the name of 
the old North-West Provinces and Oudh has been changed, 
in order to avoid confusion, to that of United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, and the title of Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh has been abolished, being merged in the present 
designation of Lieutenant-Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh. 

General Features. — Excepting a stretch of 1 80 miles 
of the Himalaya between the Punjab and Nepal, and a small 
‘ tract of higher rocky ground to the south of the Jumna, 
the whole of this province Mes on the alluvial plain 
watered by the Ganges and its affluent rivers ; and next to 
Bengal proper it is the richest and most populous division 
of British India. The soil of the plain is formed of the 
hne silt which in the course of ages has been brought down 
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by the flooded rivers, and deposited as their flow was 
cheeked by the spread of their waters over the surrounding 
flats ; and with a rainfall varying from 25 to upwards of 
50 indies in different parts of the plain, and, in general, 
abundant means of irrigation from wells or canals fed by 
the rivers, tliere arc l)ut few portions that are not capable 
of yielding two crops annually to the tillage of its in- 
dustrious peasants. As seen from any point of vantage, 
it presents a vast plain of fields dotted over with villages 
and fruit-bearing and other trees. But it is by no means 
a uniform level. Besides being gently sloped from the 
foot of tlie Himalaya to the course of the main river, and 
from west to east, each of the larger streams has excavated 
a l:)road channel in the older sandy deposits, which were 
formed when they flowed at a higher level ; so that the 
greater pai't of the surface is now permanently above the 
reach of the liea,viest floods, and these tracts, termed hhdngar 
land, depetid for watering either on the rainfall or on 
irrigation from wells or canals. The lower lands watered 
directly from the rivers are termed hhddar land. In the 
west, and especially between the Jumna and Ganges, in the 
Gangetic doiib, wliere the rainfall is less than 30 inches, 
the soil in certain places is so charged with salts left by 
evaporation as to be uncultivable. These tracts are termed 
reh or umr. Similar soils occur also under like circum- 
stances in the Punjab. 

The Himalayan portion of the province consists of the 
mountains between the Tons and the Sdrda rivers, and 
includes the whole of the valleys drained by the Ganges 
and Jumna. The Tons river separates the United 
Provinces from the Punjab, the Sd,rda from Nepal ; and the 
mountain range that forms the northern water-parting of 
all these river basins, separating them from that of the 
Sutlej, is the frontier of British territory, and the Tibetan 
district of Nari-Khorsum or Hundes. 

The tract to the south of the Jumna is chiefly a part of 
the valley of the Betwa river. It is but little raised above 
the plains, and is dotted over with a few little hills and 
hummocks of hard crystalline rocks, but is not otherwise 
hilly. * Only in the south-east of the province, in the 
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Mirzapur district, it includes some low ranges of lulls, with 
a part of the valley of the Son (Soatie) river. 

Position and Area. — The total area of the province 
is 112,243 square miles, including 5079 square miles of 
native states, chiefly in the Himalaya. Hut the whole of 
these Himalayan native states and Hritisli districts together 
occupy but 16,000 square niileSj and the districts on the 
higher rocky ground south of the Jumna and Ganges about 
17,500. The remaining 79,000 square miles, or between 
two-thirds and three-fourths of the whole province, is the 
arable land of the Gangetic plain. This plaiii has an 
average width of 160 miles, and so much as is compre- 
hended ill the United Provinces, an average length of 
480 miles. The extreme length of the province from 
north-west to south-east is about 500 miles, the extreme 
width 300 miles. It lies between 77° 4' and 84° 45' E. 
long., and between 23° 51' and 31° 5' N, hit. ; therefore 
wholly outside the tropic. 

Mountains and Bivers. — To the south-east of the 
Sutlej the Himalaya is a less complex system of mountains 
than to the north-west of that river. Instead of the tliree 
more or less continuous chains of snowy x-)eaks already briefly 
noticed in Kashmir, a single chain, which we may call the 
Garhwiil range, runs to the south of the Sutlej, forming 
the boundary of the United Provinces and Tibet, and 
sending off great spurs to the south-west towards the plains 
of India. On these spurs rise a succession of great peaks— 
BadrinAth, the Trisiil, Nanda Devi, etc., between 22,000 
and 26,000 feet in height, separated by the valleys of the 
Ganges, the S^rda, and their tributaries, which rise from 
the glaciers of the Garhw41 range. 

Along the base of the Himalaya, and parallel with it, 
runs a low range of hills, the Siwjlliks or Sub-Himalaya, 
enclosing a series of flat valleys termed ddns (doons). The 
highest parts of these are about 2000 feet above the sea, 
and to the north of them the Himalaya rises abruptly to 
6000 or 7000 feet. It is on the outer spurs of the Hima- 
laya, overlooking the plains, that are situated the 
favourite hill-stations and military sanitaria, Chakr^ta, 
Mussooree, Landour, and Naini Tdl. 
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Tlie rivers of the United Provinces are all tributaries 
of the Ganges, On tlie north, the chief of tlieni are the 
Jumna, the Gangers, the. Ihimganga, the Sarda, the Gogra, 
the Eapti, and the Gandak, which bring down the 
drainage of the U inialaya ; and the Guniti, which drains 
the })lain of Oiidli between the Ganges and the Gogra. 
On the south, the Ohaml)al, the Betwa, the Ken, the Tons, 
and the Bon (Boane) flow from the central Indian plateau. 
Excepting the Betwa, only a small part of the lower course 
of these latter rivers lies within the province. 


Fkj. 0. Thr Ganoeh at DKRArj. 

The Jumna rises at the Jamnotri glacier, and after 
issuing from the mountains receives the Tons from the 
Punjab, then runs southward across the plain past Delhi, 
forming the l)oundary of the United Pi'ovinces and the 
Punjab. At Agra it turns to the south-east and flows close 
to the southern margin of the plain up to its junction 
with the Ganges at Allahabad, receiving successively the 
Chamhal, the Bind, the Betwa, and the Ken rivers. 

The source of the Ganges is at the Gangotri glacier of 
the GarhwiU range, a famous place of pilgrimage. It here 
bears the name of the Bhagirathi. It traverses the outer 
Himalaya (Fig. 9), and just before issuing on the plains 
unites with the Alaknanda, an equally large river, also 
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from the Garhwal range. It breaks through the Siwaliks 
at Hardwar, another famous place of pilgrimage, and then 
runs across the plain, first to south then to south-east, 
receives the Eiimganga below Fatehgarh, and unites -with 
the Jumna at Allahabad. After passing Benares it receives 
the Tons on the south and the Guinti from Oudh, and 
leaves the United Provinces at its junction with the 
Gogra. 

The Kaniganga rises in the hills of Almora, and in its 
course across the plain of Eohilkand receives several small 
affluents from the outer Himalaya to the eastward, and 
falls into the Ganges below Fatehgarh. 

The Sarda takes its rise in the Garhwal range to the 
east of Nanda De\u, and in its southward course through 
the mountains forms the boundary of the United Provinces 
and Nepal. After leaving the Himalaya it runs to the 
south-east across the plain of Oudh, where it takes the 
name of the Chowka, and falls into the Gogra. 

The source of the Gogra is in Tibet, north of the 
Garhwdl range, near that of the Sutlej, and to the south 
of the great lake of Eakas Tal. It cuts across the whole 
of the Himalayan range and continues southward across 
the plain of Oudh, till it receives the Chowka north-east 
of Lucknow. Then turning to south-east, it traverses the 
eastern districts of the United Provinces and falls into 
the Ganges at Chapra. For the last fifty miles of its course 
it forms the boundary of the United Provinces and 
Behar. 

The Gumti is not a Himalayan river. It drains the 
plain between the Eamganga and Ganges on the one hand, 
and the Chowka and Gogra on the other, and falls into 
the Ganges some miles below Benares. 

The Eapti has a more tortuous course. Its head waters 
are the streams that drain the southern flank of the great 
Dhaulagiri (Diwalagiri), and unite in a river that first 
flows due west between that mountain and the outer Hima- 
laya ; then, breaking through the latter, it bends sharply 
to the south-east, and after a course of 180 miles across 
the plain of Oudh and Gorakhpur unites with the Gogra. 

The Gandak (Gunduk), a very large river from Nepal, 
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only vskirts Ike north-east corner of the United Provinces, 
and will be more fitly noticed among the rivers of 
Ben^^al. 

'The rivers that come down from the Himalayan range 
have some water a,t all times of the year, and the larger 
streams are navigable^, but tlie southern tributaries of the 
Ganges and Jumna are dry or nearly so in the hot season. 
Thc^y are also smaller, the rainfall of Central India being 
in some ])arts as low as 20 inches and in none much 
exceeding 50 inches in the year. The Betwa, the only 
southern adluent of tlie Ganges that traverses a consider- 
able area of the United Provinces, rises on the crest of the 
Vindhya evsearpment within a few miles of the main stream 
of tlie Nerliudda, and runs nearly north through the native 
state of Biiopal, and the United Provinces districts of 
Lalitpur and Jliansi, after which it turns to the east and 
falls into the Jumna at Hamirimr. 

Administrative Divisions. — The United Provinces 
of Agra and Ondh are divided into nine divisions or 
commissionershi[>s and forty-seven districts, the areas and 
[)opulations of which are as follow : — 


UiviHions. 


Districts. 

Area. 
Sq. m. 

Population. 


r 

Dchra Dun 

1193 

178,195 



Sahuranimr 

2228 

1,045,230 

877,188 

Meerut . 


Muzaiiarnagar . 

16*51 


Meerut . 

2362 

1,540,175 



Bulandshahr . 

1908 

1,138,101 



Aligarh . 

1957 

1,200,822 



M'uttra . 

1457 

763,099 



Agra 

1856 

1,060,528 

Agra 


Farnikhabad . 

1719 

925,812 


Mainpuri . 

1697 

829,357 



Ettiwah . 

1694 

806,798 


1 

Etali 

1731 

863,948 



Jkreli 

1591 

1,090,117 

779,951 



Bijnor 

1875 

Rohilkhand . . ^ 


Biidaun . . . 

Moradabad 

1990 

2303 

1,025,753 

1,191,993 

921,535 



Slu'd naluin]mr . 

1747 


V, 

Idlibhit . 

1373 

470,339 
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Divisions. 

Districts. 

Ar(^a. 1 
Sq. in. j 

Population, 


Cawiiporc 

2:16G 

1,258,868 


Fatehpur . 

1631 

686,391 


Banda 

3061 

631,058 

Allahabad . . • 

Hamirpur 

2289 

458,542 


Allahabad 

2833 

1,489,358 


Jhansi 

3587 

616,759 

399,726 


Jalaun 

1477 

Benares . 

1009 

882,084 


Mirzapur . 

5223 

1,082,430 

Benares . . 

Jaunpur . 

Ghazipur . 

1551 

1,202,920 


1391 

913,818 


Ballia 

1249 

987,768 

f 

Gorakhpur . • . 

4596 

2,957,074 

Gorakhpur . . ■! 

Basti 

2753 

1,846,153 

Azamgarh 

2147 

I 1,529,785 

f 

Naini Tal 

2658 

! 311,237 

Kumaun . ' 

Alniora . 

5416 

i 465,893 

[ 

Garhwal . 

5629 

1 429,900 

r 

1 

Lucknow . 

977 

793,241 


Unao 

1737 

976,639 

Lucknow . . ^ 

Rai Bareli 

Sitapur . 

1752 

2206 

1,033,761 

1,175,473 


Hardoi . 

2286 

1,092,834 


. Kheri 

2963 

905,138 


Fyzabad . 

1707 

1,225,374 


Gonda 

2819 

1,403,195 

1,051,347 

Pyzabad . . - 

Bahraich . 

2657 

Sultanpur 

1701 

1,083,904 

912,848 


Partabgarh . . 

1458 


, Bara Banki 

1703 



1,179,323 


The first seven divisions were included in the old North- 
West Provinces, the last two in Oudh, The Knniaun 
division consists of the Himalayan districts, together with 
the swampy tract (the Tar4i) at the foot of the mountains. 
The Meerut division is the northern part of the do4b 
between the Jumna and Ganges ; the Agra division the 
central doab, together with a tract of country around 
Muttra and Agra on the right bank of the Jumna. In 
€he Allahabad division, Cawnpore, Fatehpur, and part of 
Allahabad district occupy the lower do4b 3 Banda, Hamfr- 
pur, and Jalaun the tract opposite on the south bank of 
the Jumna, whilst Jhansi is south of Jalaun ; and part of 
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Allalial)a,(l lies north of the Ganges, below the confluence 
of the two rivers, lloliilkhand, so called from the Kohilas 
(liillnien), an Afghan tri])e who. settled in the country in 
the midclle of the eighteenth century, consists of the 
northern plain ])etween the Ganges and the Sarcla, up 
to the borders of Oiidh. Oudh, an independent 
kingdom up to 1856, occupies all the central portion of 
the ])lain north of the Ganges. The Benares division 
includes the districits east of Oudh up to the Gogra river 
on the north and tlie. junction of the Gogra and Ganges 
on the south, together with the district of Mirzapur, 
which lies south of the Ganges and extends across the 
Kaimiir hills and the S6n river southward to the hills of 
Chutia Nagpur. 

Native States. — There are two native states feudatory 
to the North-West Provinces government, viz. Tehri 
Garliwal (4180 sqxmre miles), which occupies about one- 
fourth, of the Himalayan territory of the province, and 
Kampur (899 square miles), on the plain of Eohilkhand, 
under a cliief of Ilohila descent. 

Towns.— In tlxe United Provinces there are seven 
cities with x.ip wards of 100,000 inhabitants, a larger 
number than in any other Indian province. These are — 
Benares (!l09,331), on the Ganges below Allahabad, dating 
from the exirliest Aryan occupatipn of the Ganges valley, 
and in all historic times, as well as now, the metropolis of 
Hinduism. It contains 1454 temples, among them the 
golden temple dedicated to Shiva ; hut few, if any, are of 
great antiquity, and indeed the present site of the city is 
not that which it ()cciq)icd in ancient times. The stone 
ghats on the north bank of the river are very fine (Fig. 
10). Lucknow (264,049), on the right hank of the Gumti, 
the capital of Oudh, and tlie former residence of the 
Nawhbs ; famous for the heroic defence of the Eesidency 
under Sir Henry Lawrence, the relief of its garrison by 
Outram and Havelock, and its withdrawal by Sir Colin 
Campbell in 1857. Agra (188,022), on the right bank of 
the Jumna below Delhi, the capital of Akbar and Shah 
Jehan, also the seat of the provincial government from 
1835 to 1857. The Tdj Mehdl (Fig. 11), the mausoleum 
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1857, by the orders of Nana Dlioondu Panth, better known 
as Nana Sabib. Allahabad (172,032), so named by Akbar, 
also known by its Hindu name, Prayag, at the junction of 
the Ganges and Jumna ; the seat of the provincial govern- 
ment since 1857 ; also a place of Hindu pilgrimage. In 
the fort is a column bearing an inscribed edict of Asoka 
of the third century B.o. Bareli (131,208), in Hohilkand, 
on the E^mganga, 96 miles above its conduence with the 
Ganges. Meerut (118,129), the chief military cantonment 
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f)f t.lio ])rovin(;‘,(‘, on the, (hiiigetic dojib, 40 miles north-east 
of Delhi. 

()tli(‘r ])lac('s of importance are — Muttra (Mathura) 
(60,042), on the ri^lit bank of the Jumna between Delhi 
and Agra, an anciiMit Hindu city, the scene of Krishna’s 
youthful adventures, and now the centre of the Vaishnava 
sect of Hindus, remarkable for the beauty of its Hindu 


Fin. 11.— Tiik TXj MfjiAl, Aora. 

arcJutecture : ilurki (17,148), the headquarters of the 
engineering staff of the Ganges canal, and the chief 
engineering school of India: Moradabad (75,128), in 
llohilkhand, well known for its niello brass ware : Koil or 
Aligarh (7(),434), in the doilb, north-east of Muttra, the 
seat of an institute founded by an enlightened Muham- 
madan gentleman, Syud Ahmed, for the instruction of his 
co-religionists and others : Mirzapur (79,862), on the right 
bank of the Ganges between Allahabad and Benares, a 
great centre of trade in agricultural and forest produce. 
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Six other towns in the United Provinces had in 1901 a 
population exceeding 00,000 ; these were llainpur, 
Sah^ranpur, Farrukhabad, Shalijahanpur, Fyzabad, and 
Gorakhpur. 

The chief hill-stations are Naini Tiil (6409 feet), in 
Kumaun, situated at the head of a small mountain lake, 
the summer seat of the provincial government. Mussooreo 
(6881 feet), on the crest of -the outermost ridge of the 
Himalaya, overlooking the valley of Dehra Jjiin ; and 
ChakrAta (7051 feet), Jjandoiir (7500 feet), and lianikhet 
(6069 feet), established as military sanitaria. 

Population. — In 1901 the population of these provinces 
amounted to nearly 48| millions, or 432 souls to the square 
mile on an average. Of these, 85 per cent were Hindus 
and 14 per cent Muhammadans. Brahmans are most 
numerous in the Benares, Allahabad, and Agra divisions ; 
Eajputs chiefly in Benares and Agra ; and Baniyas (the 
trading caste) in the Upper doab, Agra, Meerut, and 
Allahabad. Of the lower castes, Chaniars (leather- workers) 
number nearly 6 millions, Ahirs (herdsmen) 3| millions, 
Khrmis (often classed with Malis as gardeners) 2 millions, 
and Kahars (palki-bearers) 1| millions. There are 232 
Hindu castes of which the numbers are recorded in the 
census of 1901. There are 784,878 Jats (probably the 
same as the Jats of the Punjab), chiefly in the western 
districts bordering on the Punjab. The cultivators in- 
clude members of all castes. 

The language of the province is Hindi. 

Productions. — The agricultural produce of the Gangetic 
plain includes all the ordinary field crops of India. Wheat 
is everywhere the chief crop of the cold season, rice being 
grown only in the rains and on low-lying (khddar) lands. 
Grain and oil seeds are largely exported. The opium poppy 
is grown chiefly in the eastern districts for the manufacture 
of opium at the Government factory at Glnizipur. Tea is 
largely grown in Kumaon and the Dehra Dfm. There is 
little forest except in the Himalaya, where valuable deodar 
forests exist in Tehri GarhwAl, and fine sAl forests on 
the BMhar or dry gravelly slopes at the foot of the 
mountains. 
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Cotton fabrics i)lain and printed are produced in many 
of the large towns, and rich brocades of silk interwoven 
with gold and silver {Kinkkdh) at Lucknow and Benares ; 
also jewelry. The brass wares of Benares and Moradabad 
arc well known in hinrope. Cawnpore is the chief seat of 
leather manufacture and cotton weaving. 

Railways.— The principal line of railway and the only 
line with fast mail trains is the East Indian, from Calcutta 
to Delhi, which, in the United Provinces, follows the right 
l:)ank of the Ganges up to Cawnpore, and then strikes 
across the Gangetic doab to Delhi. It passes through 
Mirza])ur, Allahabad, Cawnpore, and Aligarh, and sends 
off short branch lines to Benares and Agra, a longer branch 
to Earrnkhabad, and a main branch from Allahabad to 
Jubbulpore as part of the mail route from Calcutta to 
Bombay. From Ghdziabad, opposite Delhi, the North- 
Western Bail way continues the main line to Meerut, 
Sahdranpur, and the Punjab. Another railway system is 
that of tlio Oudli and Boliilkhand Bailway, which connects 
with the North-Western and East Indian Bail ways at 
Baharanpur, Aligarh, CawTipore, and Benares. From 
Sali/iranpur it runs through Burki and Moradabad and 
meets the line from Aligarli at Chandausi ; thence on to 
Bareli, Blnllijahiini)ore, and Lucknow, where it is joined 
by the branch from Cawnpore ; and from Lucknow two 
linos run to Benares, one to the north through Fyzabad 
and Jaunpur, another farther south through Bae Bareli. 
Bramdies from this line lead northwards, viz. from Burki 
to Hcirdwiir and Dehra, and from Najibabad to Kotdwdra 
ill Garhwiil. The Indian Midland system consists of a 
line from Cawnpore to Jhansi, Bina, and Bhopal in Central 
India, with branches from Jhansi through Gwalior to Agra 
in one direction, and through Banda to Manikpur on the 
East Indian Bail way south-west of Allahabad in the other. 
Idle railways liitherto mentioned are on the broad gauge. 
Light lines, chiefly on tlio metre gauge, form a network 
north of the Oudh and Boliilkhand system, one leading 
from Bareli to the foot of the Himalayas below Naini 
Tal, another from Bareli to Lucknow by Pilibhit, 
Mdilani and Sitapur, with branches from Mailani north- 
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ward to Sonaripur on the Nepal frontier, and southward 
to Shahj chan pur. From Lucknow another light railway 
runs eastward by Gonda to Goraklp)ur and thenee soutli- 
west to Benares, with several branches on tlie north, to 
places on the Nepal frontier, to the south and west to 
Fyzabad and Azimgarh, and from nortli of Ikaiares east- 
ward to Ghazipur, wliilst other branches form a link with, 
the light railways in North-Western Bengal. South of the 
Ganges another light railway joins Cawnpore with the 
Hathras station of the East Indian system, following the 
right bank of the river for a great part of the distance. 
West of Hathras a line is continued to Muttra, and another 
link runs thence southward to Achnera near Agra, where 
it joins the Hajputana line. 


Rajputana 

Area, 130,252 scjuaro miles. Population, 10,200,213. 

Name and Grovernment. — Rajputana (the country of 
the Rajputs or sons of rulers), or Rajastlian (the country 
of rulers), is a generally arid tract of North-Western India 
divided between twenty native states and one British dis- 
trict. Seventeen of these states are ruled by Rdjput 
(Hindu) princes, a warlike race of ancient descent (see Fig. 
13), who at one time ruled the whole of Northern India, 
but were driven out or superseded by the early Muhamma- 
dan invaders. The government of these states is of a 
simple patriarchal rather than feudal character, the lands 
of each being parcelled out between the Rajah and the 
members of his clan, each of whom, at least in the western 
states, rules his own little domain, paying certain dues, 
and contributing military service to the chief of the 
state. 

Gfeneral Features. — The Rajput states occupy the 
greater part of the so-called desert tract between the 
Indus and the Arvalis ; also a portion of the table-land 
east of the Arvalis. The former is a great plain, either 
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rocky or covered with sand-hills, some of which are as 
inncli a,s 500 feet in height. This part is known as the 
Th(t)\ A])out Jaisalnier and Barmir, and again in the 
east at Jodlipur, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Arvalis, arc some rocky hills, most of which rise only 
200 or 500 feet above tlie plain. Very much of the 
surface is covered with a dry scrub, with a few small 
trees. In other parts the soil is salt and barren. Ex- 
ce])t the .Luni, the waters of which are salt, there are 
no rivers, and water is obtained from wells of great 
depth. 

This plain extends up to the Arvali (Aravali) range, 
wliich forms tlie western ])oundary of the Aldlwa table-land. 
This range runs from the neighbourhood of Delhi for about 
400 miles to the south-west, terminating opposite to Mount 
Abu. The northern half, from Delhi to Jaipur, is the mere 
skeleton of a range, and consists of an interrupted series 
of low parallel rocky ridges, two or three miles apart, rising 
from a sandy [)lain which slopes away gently to the north- 
west and south-east ; but from Ajmer southwards the range 
is continuous, with a grciater fall to the west than to the 
east, in some places as much as 1500 feet, and, the 
country being clamper, many parts of the hills are covered 
with forest. 

Of the table-land east of the Arvalis, the northern 
part is a sandy plain, crossed at intervals by low ridges of 
sandstone, and most of the ground is cultivated. The 
south-western part consists of plains of fertile black soil 
interspersed with flat-topped hills of volcanic rock, similar 
to those that cover an enormous extent of country in the 
north-west of the peninsula. There are numerous artificial 
lakes, and many rivers ; the hills are clad with forest, and 
tlie plains richly cultivated. The wilder parts of this 
region are occupied by aboriginal tribes. 

Position and Area. — RAjputd-na occupies a total area 
of 150,252 miles, of which only 2711 are directly adminis- 
tered by officers of the British Government. It extends 
between 50*' 12' and 22” 59' N. lat., a distance of 580 
miles ; and between 69° 30' and 78° 13' E. long., a dis- 
tance of 480 miles. It is surrounded on the north-east by 
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the Punjab and United Provinces, on the north-west by 
the native state of Bahawalpur, feudatory to tlie Punjab, 
on the south-west by Sind, on the south by Guzerat, 
and on the south-east and east by the native states of 
Mdlwa and Gwalior, which are included in the Central 
India Agency, 

Hills and Rivers. — There are no elevations deserving 
the name of mountains in Riijputdna. The chief hill 
ranges are the Arvalis already noticed, nowhere rising to 
3000 feet, and the Meywar and M/ilwa Ghats, which run 
off to the south-east, from the southern end of the Arvalis, 
bounding the plateau on the south-west as far as the 
Nerbudda. Some isolated hills rise from the plain to 
the west of the range ; the highest, Mount Abu (5650 
feet), is crowned with a Jain temple, much, frequented 
as a place of pilgrimage by the adherents of that sect. 
The Bundi hills on the plateau, 70 miles east of the 
Arvalis, between the Bands and Chambal rivers, rise to 
1793 feet. 

The plain of western Rdjputdna is almost devoid of 
rivers owing to the scantiness of the rainfall, which dimin- 
ishes from '20 inches on the Arvalis to no more than 
6 inches in the extreme west. The only stream of import- 
ance is the Luni (salt river), which rises in the Arvalis 
near Ajmer, receives the drainage of the western face of 
the southern half of the range, and discharges itself into 
the Gulf of Cutch. Except occasionally after heavy rain 
its waters are very salt. 

The Edjputdna table -land east of the Arvalis is 
drained by the Chambal and its tributary the Bands, 
The Bands rises in the hills of Meywar, flows to the 
north-east past the famous fortress of Chitor, skirts the 
Bhndi hills, and after a course of 300 miles joins the. 
Chambal. The Chambal, the largest river in Ildjputdna, 
rises in the Vindhyan Ghats of Mdlwa, not far from Indore, 
enters the province at Chaurasgarh, skirts the eastern Hank 
of the Bundi hills, receives the Bdnas as well as several 
large streams from the south-east, and for 130 miles sepa- 
rates Rdjpiitdna from Central India. Below Dholpur it 
turns eastward, leaving the province and forming the 
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boiiii(l<iry of (Jciitral Ttidia and the United Provinces for 
GO miles, and soon afterwards falls into the Jumna. It 
lias a total course of HGO miles. 

Idle soutlie.rn extremity of the Arvalis and the hills 
of Meywar, and some of the small states in the extreme 
south, are drained hy the head-waters of the Shbarmati 
and the Malii, botli of which rivers flow southwards into 
the (lulf of (lainbay. 

Tlic Hambhar lake is a shallow salt lake immediately 
west of the Arvalis, a few miles from Jeypore. Like 
other salt lakers it has no outlet, but receives the scanty 
drainage of about 90 miles of the . Arvalis north of 
Ajmer, and increases or shrinks according to the supply 
and the evai)aration, sometimes extending to a length of 
20 miles, and sometimes nearly drying up ; 40,000 tons of 
salt are manufactured annually from its waters. 

Administrative Divisions and Native States. — 
The British district of Ajmer-Merwara is situated in and 
around a high part of the Arvalis in the heart of the 
province. It covers an area of 2711 square miles, the 
greater part of which is liill country. 

Tlie largest of the twenty native states are Jodhpur 
(Jodhpore), Bikaner (Bickaneer), Jaisalmer (Jeysuhnere), 
Jaipur (Jeyi)ore) and Udaii)ur (Oodeypore), each of 
which exceeds 10,000 square miles of area. The re- 
mainder are all under 4000 square miles. Bikaner 
occupies all the northern, Jaisalmer the western, and 
Jodhpur tlic southern and south-eastern portion of the 
desert tract to the north-west of the Arvalis. Jaipur 
occupies most of the eastern portion, and extends also to 
the eastern plateau. Udaipur or Meywar lies wholly on 
a hilly part of the table-land at the southern end of the 
chain. Th,e Rdna or ruler of this state is the head of the 
Sesodia clan, the oldest and purest of the Hc^jput race, 
and lias the most ancient lineage of any existing sovereign 
house, lieing a descendant of the semi-mythical hero B^ma, 
now worshipped as an incarnation of Yishnu. 

The areas and population of the native states are as 
follow :« — 
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Stato. 

Area. 

{S(l, 11). 

Population. 


r 

Bikaner 

23,S11 

584,627 

Western . . - 


Jaisalnier . 

16,062 

73,370 



Marwar (Jodhpur) 

Me war (Udaipur) 

3-l,963 

1,935,565 


. 

r 

VI, 

1,030,212 

149,128 



Banswara . 

1,606 

Southern . . J 


Dungarpiir 

1,447 

100,103 



Sirohi 

1,964: 

154,544 

68,247 



Smaller states . 

1,226 


r 

Jaipur 

15,579 

2,658,666 



Alwar 

3,141 

828,487 



Bharatpur 

1,982 

626,665 



Dholpur . 

1,155 

270,973 

Eastern . . ^ 


Karanli 

1,242 

156,786 


1 

Tonk 

Biindi 

1,114 

2,220 

143,330 

171,227 



Kotah 

5,684 

544,879 



Smaller states . 

2,092 

226,492 


Towns. — The chief town of the province is Ajmer 
(population 73,839). From the time of tlie early 
Muhammadan emperors it has been lield, except for sliort 
intervals, by the power paramount in Rajputfina, and is 
now the residence of the Governor-General’s’ agent for the 
province. On a lofty hill (2855 feet) immediately over- 
looking the town is the fortress of Taragarh. Nasiral)ad 
(Nusseerabad) (22,494), the chief military cantonment in 
RAjput^na, is fourteen miles south of Ajmer. Abu on the 
hill of the same name (3945 feet), in the state of 
Sirohee, is the summer residence of the Governor- 
General’s agent, and also a sanitarium for Ri\ji)Ut4na and 
the neighbouring Bombay province of Guzerat. 

Jaipur (population, 160,167), the capital of the state 
of the same name, 80 miles north-east of Ajmer, is a 
handsome modern walled city, founded by Jai Singh, a 
former Rajah of the state and a famous astronomer, who 
removed his capital from Amber, now deserted and in 
ruins, in 1728. The lofty masonry structures erected for 
astronomical observations are still to be seen at the palace. 
Udaipur (45,976), also the capital of the state so named, 
picturesquely situated on a ridge overlooking a great 
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artilicial lake. ] iikaner (5;], 075) and Jodhpur (60,437), in 
the ■\vcstoui dcscit, arc also the cajiitaLs of their respective 
states, and the residence of many rich Hindu bankers, 
mostly ot tlie Jam sect. ]loth the.se are .strongly walled 


Population. -^(Fho population of lUjpufckia in 1901 
was nearly 4 < i ,000 in British territory and almost 9| 



Fia. 12 .— Rajputs. 


iiiillionB ill the native .states, averaging 176 to the square 
mile in tlie former and 76 in the latter. That of 
Jaisalnier, in the lieart of the desert ti'act, is only 
between .six and seven to the .square mile. About five- 
sixths are Hindus and more than one-tenth Muhaininadan.s. 
d^lie Jains, ehiefiy money-dealers and merchants, are more 
numerous than in any other Indian province. 

in respect of caste, tlie .llajputs (Fig. 12), who are the 
chief landowners, number rather more than 6 jier cent of 
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the population. Brahmans are nearly twice as numerous, 
and the Mahajans, or money-dealers, the Jats, and the low 
caste Chamars (hide and leather workers) also exceed them 
in number; while Minas (originally a lawless caste, re- 
cruited from the outcasts and adventurers of various castes) 
and Gujars (herdsmen) are somewhat less numerous than 
the Rajputs, The aboriginal Bhils, more or less Hinduised, 
form about 3 per cent of the population. They occupy 
the southern Arvalis and the hill tracts of Mbywar. 

Productions. — Salt is manufactured not only at the 
Sambhar lake but also in salt tracts around the Luiii. The 
hills of the Arvali chain yield the only cobalt ores found in 
India (not including Nepal), also copper and iron ores, 
and alum shale. The white marble and fine red sandstone 
used in the beautiful buildings of Agra and Delhi come 
from north-eastern Rajputana. 

Owing to the scantiness of the rainfull the greater part 
of Rajputana is agriculturally poor. In tlio western states 
especially the produce of the small cultivated tracts is 
precarious, and only in the eastern and southern states are 
two crops obtained annually. But the so-called desert 
tract affords fodder for enormous herds of camels, cattle, 
sheep, and goats. 

Railways. — The Rajputana State Railway, on the 
narrow gauge, starts from Delhi and Agra, the two branches 
meeting at Bandikoi, south of Alwar. Thence it runs 
westward to Jaipur, and skirts the eastern Hank of the 
Arvalis to Ajmer. Here it divides ; the western branch 
crosses the Arvalis, and runs south-west past Mount Abu 
into Guzerat, where it meets the Bombay and Baroda 
Railway at Ahmedabad. This is the mail route between 
the Punjab and Bombay. The eastern branch runs through 
Nasirabad, Neemuch, and Indore, and descending a ghat 
through the Yindhyan range, and crossing the Nerbudda, 
terminates at Khandwa on the great Peninsular Railway. 
A small branch from near Jaipur leads southwards i)a8t 
Tonk; a loop-line farther west runs first northwards to 
the S4mbhar salt lake, and thence by Jhowra, and turning 
south-east by Merta Road Station to Jodhpur, giving off at 
Merta Road a Branch to Bikaner, now being carried on 
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to Bliatinda in the ruiijab ; andatLimi, south of Jodhpur, 
another long line which traverses tlie desert past Banner 
and Umerkot to Hyderabad in Bind. From Jodhpur and 
Luni the loop is completed by a line rejoining the 
principal mail route at Marwar. From the eastern 
branch there is an offshoot leading from Chitorgarh to 
Udaipur. The al)Ove are all light railways; the only 
broad-gaugm line in the province is one from Bina on the 
Indian Midland Railway in Central India to Goona and 
Baran on tlie road to Kotali. 


Ckntual India Agency 


Area 78,772 square miles. Population, 8,628,781 

Name and Government. — The territory thus denomi- 
nated is, like Rajputiina, a congeries of native states, under 
the general suj )erintendence of an agent of the Governor- 
General, and must not be confounded with the Central 
Provinces, which lie immediately to the south-east, and are 
for the most part dirccdly administered by British officials. 
It includes the largo states of Gw’alior and Indore, under 
the Maratlul (Hindu) liotisos of Bindia and Holkar; of 
Bho])iU, ruled by a Muhammadan lady of Patluin (Afghan) 
descetit, and Rewah, the chief of which is of IbVjput race. 
Besides these there are 78 petty states, varying from a few 
square miles only up to betw'een 2000 and 3000 square 
miles. The ruling families of most of these are of Rdjput 
stock, a few only being either MarAtliA or Muhammadan, and 
many of the smaller states are feudatory to the larger states 
either of this agency or those of RAjpuUna. The whole 
are classified in nine grou|)s, each under an officer termed 
the Political Agent, who is subordinate to the Governor- 
GeneraPs agent, residing at Indore. These groups or 
agencies are respectively — 


Indore. 

Blnl or Bhopawar. 
Deputy Blnl. 
Western Mdlwa. 
Bhopal. 


Gwalior. 

Goona, 

Bundelkliand. 

Baghelkhand, 


H 
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Greneral Features. — Tlie Central India Agency occu- 
pies the greater part of the triangular plateau that lies to the 
south-west of the Jumna, and is bounded on the south and 
south-east by the valleys of the Nerbudda and the Son. 
The remainder is divicled between Eaji)utana on the west 
and north-west, the United Provinces on the north-east, 
and the Central Provinces on the south-east ; and the 
districts of the two latter meet across the plateau, separating 
Baghelkhand and Bundelkliand on the east from the states 
of the remaining agencies on the west. On the south and 
east the Central India states stretch across the Nerbudda 
and S6n valleys to the Satpura range and the hills of 
Chutia Nagpur (Chota Nagpur). 

The surface of the table-land is undulating or hilly, 
highest on its southern margin, so that the whole of the 
drainage hows northwards to the Jumna and Ganges. 
Its elevation varies from 600 to 2000 feet above the sea. 
The north-western and the eastern parts, viz. Gwalior, 
Baghelkhand, and part of Bundelkliand, (*.onsist of thick 
bedded sandstones and other stratified rocks, tlie edges of 
which form long escarpments, witli an average north-cast and 
south-west direction. Between them, in Bundelkliand, is a 
wide tract of crystalline rocks dotted with low hninmocky 
hills; and all the south-western part of the plateau is 
formed of level sheets of basaltic rock, the higher jiarts of 
which have been cut into terraced hills by the action of the 
streams that drain it. 

The climate is drier than that of the Gangetic iilain, but 
less so than that of Rc^jputc^na. The winter is cool and 
dry ; in the spring the plateau is swept by hot west winds 
very dry and healthy ; and in the rainy season the heat 
and damp are by no means so oppressive as on the plains 
of the North-West Provinces or Bengal. Except in the 
broken and hilly parts, the surface is generally cultivated, 
the soil of M4lwa being especially rich and productive. 
The eastern and southern parts of the table-land have a 
rainfall of between 40 and 50 inches in tlie year, and the 
hills of South Re wall a still higher amount. 

Gfeograpliical Position and Area.- -The total area 
of these states is 78,772 square miles, about 1 1,000 miles less 
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than tho island of Great Britain. They lie between 21“ 22' 
and 26 " 53' N. lat. and between 74“ and 82“ 46' E. long., 
about one-fourth only being south of the Tropic of Cancer 
or within the torrid zone. Their greatest extension from 
north-north-east to south-south-west is about 410 miles, 
and from west to east 520 miles, ^ 
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Fin. 18.— liiE Mardle Rocks, on the >krbudda. 


Hills and Bivers — The hills of Central India, like 
those of Peninsular India generally, are only such more ele- 
vated portions of a once more uniform surface as have been 
left during ages of wasting by the action of the atmosphere 
and the streams. In Gwalior, Bundelkhand, and Baghel- 
Ivhand, and bordering the straight valleys of the Nerbudda 
and the S6n, the denuded edges of thick beds of sandstone, 
limestone, or basaltic rock form escarpments^ very steep 
on one face wliile the other slopes away gently from the 
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summit. Such are the Vindhya escarpment, wliicli runs 
for nearly 600 miles parallel to the Nerbudda, bounding 
its valley on the north ; and the Kaimiir escarpment which, 
farther east, rims for 120 miles to the north of tlie S6n 
river. The highest summits of the Vindhya are about 
2500 feet above the sea, and 1700 feet above the Nerbudda 
valley at their base. The terraced basaltic hills of Mdlwa 
have been already noticed ; those of* the Satpura range, 
•which form the boundary of the Central Indian territory 
for about 100 miles to the south of the Nerbudda, are of 
the same character. This part of the Sfitpuras is a belt 
of hilly country 40 or 50 miles in breadth, the summits 
averaging 2000 feet above the sea, wliile many peaks rise 
to above 3000 feet, and some small table-lands, as Turan 
Mai, are as high as 4000 feet ; this last being 5434 feet 
at its highest point. 

The largest rivers are the Nerbudda, the S6n, and the 
Chambal ; but all have but a part of their coniirse in Central 
Indian territory. The main stream of the Chambal oidy 
skirts its north-west border, and this river has already been 
noticed under EAjputfma (p. 103). 

The Nerbuclda (Narmada), to Hindu sentiment hardly 
less sacred than the Canges, and affording some of the 
most beautifr)! river scenery of any Indian river, rises at 
Anoarkantak (3493 feet) in South Eewah, close to the head 
feeders of the S6n and of a large tributary of the 
Malitoadi (of Orissa)., Flowing westwards, and descending 
by several magnificemtt falls, after a few miles it enters the 
Central Provinces, and passing Jubl.)ulpore and traversing a 
narrow gorge in white marble rock (Fig. 14), it makes its 
exit pn a plain nearly 200 miles long, averaging 20 in 
width, and elevated more than 1000 feet above the sea. 
Leaving this below Harda, it enters a wild rocky gorge 
in the Dhtlr forest, in which it falls more than 250 feet, 
and at Barwai, where it re-enters Central Indian territory, 
emerges on the long narrow plain of Mandlesir, which it 
traverses for 80 or 90 miles. Finally, plunging into the 
narrow gorge of Hiran Thai, 70 miles in length, it descends 
to the plains of Guzerat, where its precipitous course 
terminates in the great whirlpool of Makrai. From this 
point to the Gulf of Cambay it is navigable to country 
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l)oats, but to sea-going vessels only below Broach, distant 

miles from the sea. Tlie Nerbudda has a total course 
of SOO miles, and is the largest river that enters the sea 
through the west (^oast of the })eninsula. 

Tlie iSdn also rises at Amarkantak, flows north and 
then eastwards for 160 miles through Rewah, along the 
foot of the Kaimiir range, receiving some considerable 
tributaries iVoin tlie hills to the south, but none from the 
north. It tlien crosses the Mirzapur district of the North- 
West Ih'oviiices and enters Behar, being joined by the 
Molian and rangan in the former and by the Koel in the 
latter, all largo streams from the hills of Chutia Ndgpur. 
Lastly, (‘.merging from the hills at Dehri, its channel opens 
out on the plain of South Behar, and it falls into the 
(langes above Dinapore. 

Neither the Son nor the Nerbudda receives any of the 
drainage of the (jentral Indian plateau. This is all carried 
off northward to the Jumna and Ganges by the KiUi Sindh, 
the I'arbati, and other largo tributaries of the Chambal, by 
the Sindh, the Betwa from Bhopal, the Dhasdn a tributary of 
the Betwa, and the Ken from Bundelkliand, and by the Tons 
from Baghclkhand. Tlie Tons and some minor rivers 
fartlicr eastward form magnificent falls of 300 and 400 
feet vertical drop, where they cross one of the escarpments 
in dcsc'ending from the plateau to the Gangetic plain. 

Native States.- -The largest and most ii^nportant of the 
eighty-two states of (Jentral India are: Indore in the 
south-west, on the highest part of the table-land ; G'walior in 
the north-west ; Bhopiil in the south, and east of Indore; 
and Ilewah, a very hilly state in Baghelkhand, the most 
eastern portion of the territory. The areas and population 
of these states are 


Ag(mcy. 

state. 

Area. 

S(i. m. 

Popula- 

tion.! 

(hvalior ..... 

Gwalior 

25,041 

2,933,001 

Indoro 

Indore 

8,402 

372,792 

Bhopal ..... 

Bhopal 

6,874 

2,006,859 

Baguolkliand .... 

Rewah 

10,000 ? 

1,737,606 


1 Tho Dornilatlmi of Iiidoro, Bhopal, and Basludkhaud aro those of agencies, 
not Hfcat(w, and are taken from the census of ISOl, returns lor 1901 not having 
been receivtul. 
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The state of Panna in Buiidelkliand, in whicdi there are 
diamond mines, has an area of 2500 square miles, and all 
others are less than 2000. 

Towns. — The most important place in Central India is 
Gwalior, the capital of the state so named, with a very 
strong hill fortress two miles in length, which was the state 
prison of the Mogul emperors. The present town Lashkar 
(an army) (pop. 89,154) grew up on the site of tlio camp 
of the Mardthd leader Sindia, wlio took possession of the 
territory, and whose descendants have since ruled the state. 
Indore (86,686), HolkaPs capital, the residence of the 
Governor-GeneraPs agent, on the hmk of the Katki river, 
nearly *2000 feet above the sea. Mhow (26,039), at the 
same altitude, the chief military cantonment in Central 
India, 13 miles from Indore. Neemuch, another im- 
portant military station, on the railway about midway 
between Mhow and Nasirabad, the chief cantonment of 
Riljputiina. Ujain (39,392), in Gwalior, the ancient 
capital of the province of Miilwa, a city of great antiquity 
and regarded as sacred by the Hindus. In the neighbour- 
hood of BhopM (77,023) are the Blnlsa and SAnchi topes, 
Buddhist stupas (great dome-shaped masses of masonry 
erected over relics), which date from the third century 
B.c. to the first century a.d., and include some of the 
earliest stone structures known in India. 

Population. — In round figures, the population of the 
Central Indian States is more than 8^ millions, of which 
half a million are Muhammadans and 113,000 Jains. 
This gives a general average of 103 to the square mile. 
The Hindu population includes nearly 1 million of 
Brahmans, over 1 million of the low-caste ChamArs (hide 
and leather workers), one-third of a million of GujArs (herds- 
men), and a quarter of a million each of Ahfrs (herdsmen), 
Baniyas (trading caste), and TAlis (oilmen caste). Other 
castes are less numerous. Of the aboriginal Gonds there 
are 413,000, chiefly in the hilly south-eastern states; of 
the aboriginal Bhfls 217,000, restricted to the south-west 
corner of the province ; and there are 187,000 KoLs, all 
in the Panna state. Excepting among some of these 
aboriginals, the general language of the province is Hindi. 
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Productions.— There are extensive coalfields in Re wall, 
as yet but little worked, but tliey are now being opened 
out l)y railways. The state of Ranna contains the only 
dianiorid mines now worked in N'ortliern India. Most 
of tlie territory is well e-ultivated, producing wheat, rice, 
and the other usual grains and pulses, also sugar, cotton, 
and tobac(X), and in Indore and the neighbouring little 
states in the south-west, opium is extensively produced, 
and is known as Mdhva opium. The manufactures are 
unim|)ortant. 

Railways. — The Jiiblmlpore branch of the East India 
Railway passes across Ckmtral India through Sohawal, 
8utna, and Mailiar. The Indian Midland Railway runs 
from Agra to Owalior, and is continued to J-h4nsi, where 
it meets the railways from Cawnpore and Manikpur. 
Ifrom Gwalior narrow gauge feeders run north-east to 
Rhind and south-west to Sipri. The line runs on from 
dlnlnsi past Rhilsa to BhopM, and is continued by the 
Bhopfil State Railway from BhopM through IToshangAbdd 
to Itarsi on the great Indian Peninsular Railway. Most 
of the line from Cawnpore to Bhophl is carried through 
the territory of the United Provinces. A branch leads 
from Bina to Saugor and Damoh in the Central Provinces 
and joins the h]ast Indian Railway at Katni ; another 
branch, also from Bina, runs westward to Goona and into 
Raj put Ana ; wliilst a continuation of the line westward 
from BhopAl passes through Sehore, Ujain, Rutlam, and 
Dohad to join the Bombay and Baroda Railway north 
of Baroda. The narrow-gauge RAj put Ana-M Aiwa line 
from Ajmer to Khandwa passes through Neemuch, Jaora, 
Rutlam, Indore, and Mhow in Central India. 


Bombay 

Area, 188,825 square miles. Population, 25,468,209 

Name and Government. — The province or presidency 
of Bombay is so named from the city which is the perma- 
nent seat of its government and also its princii)al port. 
The name is a corruption of the MarAthA “Mumbai,” eqiiiva- 
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lent to Mahinia (Great Mother), a title of the goddess Devi. 
The head of the Government is styled the Governor, who is 
assisted by a council, and the army is under a commander- 
in-chief, distinct from that of Bengal and the other Northern 
Provinces. Bombay has also a legislative counci] and a 
high court of judicature. 

Gfeneral Features. — The territory under the Bombay 
Government is a long narrow strip of Western India, includ- 
ing the lower valley of the Indus, and extending down the 
sea-coast from Cape Monze to about midway in the penin- 
sula. Its surface features and climate are very varied. 
The province of Bind at its north-western extremity con- 
sists of the plain of the lower Indus and its delta, the soil 
of which is naturally fertile, but the climate is so arid and 
the rainfall so precarious that its cultivation depends entirely 
on irrigation from the river. To the east of Bind follow the 
two great peninsulas of Cutch and Kattywar (Kathiawar), 
consisting of plains surrounding groups and ridges of low 
hills, and separated from each other by the Gulf of Cutch. 
These are less dry than Bind, and Kattywar less so than 
Cutch. Cutch is almost an island, being nearly cut oft 
from the mainland by the llann, an extensive salt marsh 
nearly dry during a great part of the year. The marginal 
portion of the mainland is also included in the province, and 
is a plain stretching away on the north to the desert tract 
of IlAjputiina, and on the east extending up to the foot of 
the M4lwa ghats. On the east the peninsula of Kattywar is 
bounded by the Gulf of Cambay, into which are discharged 
the Scibarmati and Mahi from the north, and the Nerbudda 
and Tapti from the east. The remainder of the province 
consists of the strip of rugged and hilly but not very ele- 
vated country between the west coast of the Indian penin- 
sula and the ghats, called the Konkan and North Kanara, 
and all the western portion of the Deccan table-land east of 
the ghats ; also the high plain of the Tapti lying between 
the western S^tpuras or Edjpipla hills, and the Indhyddri, 
S4tmcila, or Ajanta range which bounds the Deccan plateau 

1 Indus is the Latin form of the Greek immc for the nv(!r. In the country 
the river is known as Hind or Sind, the h and x beiii}; interchaiiKoablc. It 
would be more correct to retain the h iu Indus and India, as wo ilo in the case 
of Hindu and Hindustan. 
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on tlio north. 'Ilic Konkan below the ghats and the 
Deccan above them are alike in the character of their rock 
structure, 1 )oth consisting entirely of fiat or nearly flat sheets 
of basaltic lava, which have been worn in the course of 
ages into flat™to])])ed hills with terraced sides, such as are 
shown in the a,ccompanying figure of the Bor Ghat (Fig. 
14) ; l>ut in point of climate they are sharply contrasted, 
l''he country below the ghats is damp and warm and has 
a very heavy rainfall,- and wherever the forest has not been 


Fio. 14.— The Bob Ghat. 

destroyed the vegetation is rich and tropical • above the 
ghats, beyond 20 or 110 miles from their crest, the climate 
is very dry during eight months of the year, and even the 
monsoon rainfall is light; consequently the surface is nearly 
treeless, and uncultivated ground is covered with sheets of 
coarse grass, green only in the rains, brown and withered in 
the cold season, and when burnt in the spring it presents a 
very desolate aspect, in the charred surface and naturally 
black soil unrelieved by the black volcanic rocks. 

Position and Area. — The northernmost point of Sind 
is in lat. 28® 45', and the southernmost part of North 
Kanara in lat. 13® 53'. Cape Monze at the extreme western 
limit of the former province is in E. long. 66® 40', and the 
eastern limit of the Bombay Deccan in E. long. 76® 30'. 
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The greatest extension of the presidency is in a north-north- 
west and south-south-east direction, amounting to 1026 
miles. In a direction transverse to this it nowhere exceeds 
300 miles. It covers an area of nearly 189,000 square 
miles, or more than 1 J times as much UvS the whole of the 
British Isles, Of this, rather more than 123,000 square 
miles are British territory, and the remainder native states, 
feudatory to the Government of Bombay. These do not 
include the state of Baroda, which, though surrounded by 
Bombay territory, is feudatory to the Government of India, 
and occupies 8099 square miles. 

On the north-west the presidency is conterminous with 
BaMchistan, on the north and north-east with tlie Punjab 
and llajputana, on the east with the Central I ndia states, the 
Central Provinces, Berar, and Hyderabad ; and on the south 
with Mysore, and below the ghats with the Madras district 
of South Kanara. Most of the western side is sea-coast. 

Hills and Hivers. — To the west of Sind the Khirthar 
range commences a little to the south of Behwan and runs 
northward, forming the boundary of the province and 
Baliichistan. Entering BaMchistan, it continues to the 
Bolan Pass, where it is crossed by the Mari and Bhi'igti 
hills running eastward to the Sulainuin range. This range 
has already been noticed under Bahichistdn. Some minor 
ranges, running, like the Khirthar, nearly north and south, 
intersect lower Sind west of the Indus. 

In Cutch and Kattywar are some low isolated ridges 
and groups of hills, the highest of which is Girnar hill, in 
the south of Kattywar, crowned with Jain temples, and 
rising to 3666 feet. 

On the north-east the Meywar and Mdlwa Ghats already 
noticed at p. 92, divide Bombay from lUjputdna and 
Central India to the north of the Nerbudda. To the south 
of that river the B^jpipla hills, running east and west, form 
the western extremity of the Siltpura range. Parallel to 
these but farther eastward and to the south of the Tapti, 
runs the lower range of the Indhyiidri, also called the Ajanta 
range, after the famous cave temples excavated in their 
solid rock (see Pig. 5, p. 40). This range divides the upper 
plain of the Tapti and Pdrna (from 700 to 800 feet above the 
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sea) from tlie liigher plateau of tlie Deccan, drained by the 
Godfivari, and Kliaiidesh from Hyderabad. And beyond 
the western, extremity of the Iiidhyiklri, the Bahyikhi range 
rises to the soutli of tlie Tapti and rims first south-west 
and then soutli, jiarallel with the coast, forming the western 
margin of the Deccan talde-land. It is better known as the 
Western (Ihats. It presents a steep declivity to the west, 
with some summits rising to between 4000 and 5000 feet, 
but the passes do not much exceed 2000 feet. On the east 
the general fall is small, but several fiat-toiiped spurs run 
olf into the table-land separating the principal river valleys. 
Idiese hills were the liome and fastnesses of the petty chiefs 
who formed the following of BiviVji, the founder of the 
MaiAtlni power. 

ddie principal rivers of l^ombay are the Indus, the Ner- 
Inulda, and the Tajiti, all of which have only the final part 
of their c.ourso witliin the province. The Mahi and B^bar- 
mati arc smaller streams which have their head waters in 
ltdjputiina, and bring down the drainage of the Meywar and 
Miilwa Gliats. Tlie groat rivers of the Deccan plateau are 
the (hidiivari, Biua, Bhi'ma, Kistna, and Tungabhadra. 

The Indus has already been described as a river of 
Kashmfr and the Punjab ; it enters Upper Bind in a broad, 
somewhat shifting cliannel, several miles across when in 
flood ; but opposite Bukkur it is confined by rocks that 
contrac't the stream to a few liundred yards. At this point 
it is now crossed to Rohri by a large railway bridge on the 
cantilever principle. Just above Ilohri it gives off the 
Nira, the first effluent of its delta to the eastward, which 
serves to irrigate Eastern Sind. The Indus flows south- 
west, then south-east, and then again south-west, passing 
successively Bohwan, 'Hyderabad, and Tatta, and after a 
course of 580 miles from the Punjab frontier, falls into 
the Arabian Sea. The N4ra follows a similar course 
nearly parallel with the main river, and discharges into 
the Mann of Cutch. There is a tradition, supported by 
some historical evidence, that the Indus in former times 
ran considerably farther east than at present. Notwith- 
standing its great size, the Indus is not navigable to 
sea-going ships, but country boats can navigate it for 
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about 800 miles from the sea to its exit from the Salt 
Range. 

The Nerbiidda has already ]>e.en noticed as a, rivca* of 
Central India. It can ])e navigated by small seargoiiig 
craft up to Broach, 30 miles from the sea. dhic ’’I'apti 
rises in the Bhtpura i*ange to the south-east of Jletiil 
in the Central Ih-ovinces, traverses the table-hind for a few 
miles, and then plunges into a deep gorge, which gradually 
opens as it flows to the south-west ; but it continues 
between hills ol' considerable height and in a narrow valley 
to Eurhan])ur; during a ]>art of this course it forms the 
l) 0 undary l)etween the Centi'al Provinces and l>(‘ra,r. Still 
flowing to south-west it emerges on the high, alluvial plain 
of Khandesh, and 20 miles lower down unites with its 
great tributary the Piirna, fi*om the plain of Berar. It 
then turns westward, traversing the whole length of Khan- 
desh. Lastly, descending through tlie Dangs forest for 
60 miles, between the Baliyfulri and the Rajpipla lulls, it 
reaches the plain of Gu7.erat, l)ecomes a tidal stream for the 
last 32 miles of its course, and passing Burat falls into the 
Gulf of Cambay. Its total course is 460 miles. 

The three largest of tlie Deiu^an rivers, the Godhva,ri, 
the Kistna, and the Tungabhadra liave only their head 
feeders in the Bombay l^residency, and will be noti(‘ed 
more at length under Hydcral>ad. Jhxt the Sina and 
Blhma are more truly rivers of the Boml)ay Dotican. The 
Sina rises in low hills north of Alimednagar, passes that 
city and runs south-east through a hilly country, forming 
the boundary of the Bombay Presidency and Ifydeiuhad. 
Near Sholapur it enters on the plain of the Bldma and 
shortly afterwards unites with that river. Its course lies 
through the driest part of the Deccan. The Bhfma is a 
much larger stream. It receives the drainage of 1 00 miles 
of the ghats to the west of Poona, and flows to the south- 
east through hills till it enters on the dry plain of Pand- 
harpur, which it traverses to its junction with the Hina ; 
and^ afterwards, flowing eastward, it enters, Hyderabad 
territory. After a further course of al)out 60 miles it 
turns to the south and falls into the Kistna. 

• Administrative Divisions. — Tlie Bomliay Presidency, 
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oxclusivo of BoiiBjay city and island, is subdivided into four 
conimissiouorsbi[)s and 23 districts. These are as follow : 


Divisions. 


Sind 


Nortlioru 


(Nnitrul 


Southern 


nisiricts. 

Area. 
Sq. in. 

Population. 

Kanichi . 

14,296 

607,828 

Hydorahiul 

8,291 

989,030 

Shikiirpur 

8,168 

1,018,113 

Thar and Piirkar 

13,690 

363,894 

, U 1 ipcr Si lid Frontier 

2,621 

232,045 

Ahmcdabad . 

3,816 

795,967 

Kaira 

1,595 

716,332 

Panch Mahals . 

1,606 

261,020 

1 Broach . 

1,467 

291,763 

Surat 

1,653 

637,017 

1. Thana . 

3,573 

811,433 

' Khaiidcsh 

10,041 

1,427,382 

Nasik . 

5,850 

816,504 

Aliinodnagnr . 

6,586 

837,695 

Poona 

5,349 

995,330 

Sh<)la[mr 

4,541 

1 720,977 

^ Satara 

4,825 

1,146,559 

C Belgaum . 

4,649 

993,976 

1 Dharwar. 

4,602 

1,113,298 

I Bijapur . 

5,669 

735,436 

\ Kanara . 

3,945 

454,490 

Kolaba . 

2,131 

605,566 

V Katiiagiri 

3,998 

1,167,927 


Siiul occupies the delta and valley plain of the lower 
Indus and the acljacent marginal portion of the desert 
tra(;t. Tho llpi)er Sind Frontier district is a small strip 
west of tile Indus lying under the Bhiigti hills. Shikdr- 
pur is the greater part of the plain between the Indus 
1 ul the Khirthar hills (the rest of which belongs to BaKi- 
cliistAu), and a smaller tract on the left bank of the river 
adjoining the Punjab. Kurracheo district includes all the 
western and southern portion of the deltaic tract, and 
Hyderabad a broad stretch of plain to the east of the 
river. 'Thar and Pdrkar are the arid tract farther east 
and north of the Rann of Cutch. 

The northern division comprehends the former state of 
Cxuzerat and the country below the ghats (the Konkan) 
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as far south as Maliahlesliwar. Alnne(Ial)a,(l district is 
situated north-west of the (hilf of Cambay, Kaira uorth ; 
the Pancli MAhals lie inlaud to the north-east, and Broach, 
Surat, Tanna, and Cohiba follow eaeli other in succession 
southwardSo 

The central division lies inland above the ghats. 
Khandesh is on the high plain of the Tapti. Niisik adjoins 
it on the south, on the higher level of the Deccan plateau. 
Then follow Poona and Ahinednagar, the former on the 
west adjoining the ghats, the latter on the east, bounded 
by the Godiivari and the Sina ; and Satara and Shola])ur 
lie still farther south. 

The southern division includes the (‘.ountry botli, above 
and below the ghats; Eatnagiri and Xanara, se]>arated l)y 
the Portuguese territory of Goa, in the lower tract ; Bel- 
gauin and Dharwar on the plateau adjacent to the ghats, and 
KaL4,dghi farther east between the Kistnaand Bhfina rivers. 

Native States. — The native states and chief ships 
feudatory to tl^ie Bombay Government ai‘c very numerous ; 
the peninsula of Kathiawar alone being divided between 
186 such states, and the hilly tracts drained l)y the M'ahi 
and Silbarmati between 58. Most of the lailing families 
of these northern states are Eajputs ; those of tlie southern 
states Mardthfis, and those of the Dang forest at the 
northern end of the ghats, south of the 'Tapti, of aboriginal 
descent. The largest states are Khair[)ur in Upper Sind, 
Cutch, PtUanpur in Guzerat, Nawanagar and Bliaunagarin 
Kattywar, and Kolhapur in the Deccan. The areas and 
population of these are as follow - 


States. 

Area. 

Sq. in. 

Population. 

Khairpiir ...... 

6050 

199,313 

Cutch 

7616 

488,022 

Pdlanpur 

8000 

467,271 

Jooiiagarh 

3800 


Nawanagar 

8395 


Bhaunagar 

2784 1 


Kolhapur 

2855 

910,011 


The state of Baroda, whose rul^r, termed the Gaekwar, is 
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a Maratlia, is feudatory to tlie Supreme Government of 
India. Ilis territory, occupying 8099 square miles, witli a 
population in 1881 of 1,952,692, is in detached portions 
at the north-cast corner of the Gulf of Cambay, and east 
of Surat. These numbers are not included in the area or 
population of the Bombay Presidency, as above quoted. 

Bombay City. — Bombay, the seat of the Provincial 
Government, -which came into British possession as the 
dowry of Catherine of Braganza, the queen of Charles II., 
is situated at the extremity of a string of islands, now so 
connected by artificial causeways and the silting up of the 
intermediate channels as virtually to form a peninsula, 
which, encloses between it and the mainland the most 
cai)acious and accessilde harbour in India. This great 
advantage, and also that of its nearness to Europe, were 
long counterbalanced by its inaccessibility on the land 
side; by the absence of river communication, and the 
obstacle to land traffic presented by the Ghat range. 
Now that the ghats have been vsurmounted by two 
railways, and a third opens up communication with 
Ouzerat and North-Western India, the produce of all 
Central and Western India is readily poured into Bombay, 
while the Suez (Janal has opened up direct communication 
with Europe. Thus, from being second to Calcutta, it 
for a time rose to the first place as a great commercial 
port, tliough. in recent years the trade of Calcutta has 
resumed its superiority. Bombay is the great cotton mart 
of the East. It is the seat of a university, of the chief 
magnetic observatory in India, and of three scientific 
societies. The old fort, now dismantled, is the mercantile 
centre, and noble public buildings have been erected on 
tlie site of the old fortifications. The native city, farther 
north, is very extensive and extremely picturesque. Large 
docks have been conKstructed on the harbour face, and 
numerous cotton mills have been established on the 
northern outskirts of the city. Malabar hill, on the sea- 
face of the island, is covered with the suburban residences 
of the officials and wealthy residents. Altogether the city 
and its suburbs cover 22 square miles, and the population, 
in 1901, exceeded three-quarters of a million (776,006). 
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On tlie island of Elcplianta, in the harbour, are the famous 
Brahnianical cave temples, excavated about the eighth 
century. 

Other Towns and Places of Importance.— Besides 
Bombay, four cities in the Presidency, and Baroda (103,790) 
the capital of that state, have each more tlian 100,000 in- 
habitants. These are Poona (134,785), Ahmedabad 
(185,889), Surat (119,306), and Kaniclii (116,663). 
Poona, the former capital of the Peishwa (tlie Mardtlia 
ruler) and the present summer residence of the Bombay 
Government, is above the ghats (1850 feet), 119 miles 
south-east from Bombay. It is reached by the railway 
up the Bor Ghat (see Fig. 17), hard by which are the 
famous Kjirli caves, and many other rock temples of 
the Buddhist period. Ahmedabad, the capital of the 
former Muhammadan state of Guzerat, founded ])y 
Ahmed Shah, the ruler of that state in the fiftet^nth century, 
is still a splendid city. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it is stated to have had nearly a million of inhalnt- 
ants. Surat, the chief port of India in the time of the great 
Mogul emperors, is situated on the Tapti estuary, fourteen 
miles from the sea. The first English factory in India was 
established here in 1612. 

Kurrachee (Karachi), in Sind, the seaport of the 
Indus valley, is situated near the south-west corner of the 
delta, between it and Cape Monze. It is the terminus 
of the Indus valley railway, which brings down the 
produce of the Punjab. Hyderabad (69,378), the former 
capital of the Amirs of Sind, on a low eminence three 
miles from the Indus. The tombs of the Amirs are 
conspicuous to the north of the city. Shikdrpur (49,491), 
the chief town of Upper Sind and the centre of the trade 
between Sind and the countries beyond the Bolan Pass, 
Jacobabad (10,787), founded by General John Jacob, on 
the border of the Kach Gandava desert, 26 miles from 
Shik^rpur, an important military frontier station. In 
Kattywar and Guzerat, Bhavnagar (56,442) and Nawa- 
nagar (56,844), two ports on the Gulf of Cambay. Deesa 
(Dlsa) (11,047), the chief military station of the northern 
districts. Broach (42,896), a port for coasting craft on 
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the Merbudda estuary, 30 miles from the sea; still an 
important commercial town, but inferior to Surat. 

On the w^est coast south of Bombay, Karwar (16,847), 
with the best harbour on the west coast next to Bombay. 
In the Deccan, Nasik (21,490), on the Godavari, an ancient 
Hindu city, with numerous temples, and with richly 
decorated Buddhist caves of the first century in the 
neighbourhood ; the old Muhammadan capitals of Ahmed- 
nagar (42,032) on the Sina, and Bijapur (28,811) in the 
KaHdghi district, with splendid architectural remains, and 
Belgaum (36,878), the chief military station of the southern 
division, 20 miles from the crest of the ghats, and 2o00 
feet above, the sea. 

The chief hill station of the Presidency is IMahablesh- 
war (4540 feet), on one of the highest summits of the 
Ghat range, in the Satara district. It is but little fre- 
quented in the rainy season, owing to the very heavy 
rainfall (260 inches). The little hill station of Matheran, 
on a detached hill near the foot of the Bor Ghat, is 
readily accessible from Bombay, and although low 
(2200 feet), is a favourite temporary resort from the 
capital. 

Population and Languages. — The census of 1901 
gave the total population of the Presidency as 25,468,209, 
in round figures, 25^ millions, being an average of 135 to 
the square mile. In the Thar and Pdrkar district it is as 
low as 26, and in the Dangs forest 28, but in the Surat 
district it is as high as 385 to the square mile. About 
18|- millions are in British territory. 

Four -fifths of the population are Hindus. Muham- 
madans contribute rather more than 18 per cent and Jains 
2. Parsis, though far more numerous than in any other 
Indian province, amount to only 0’3 per cent ; and of 
aboriginals, not yet absorbed into the low-caste Hindu 
population, there are somewhat under 100,000. Muham- 
madans are most numerous in Sind, Edjputs in Kattywar, 
and in the Deccan the mass of the population are Mardthds, 
who are regarded by the Brahmans as Sudras, but claim 
to be Kshetryas. The numerous caste of Mardth^-Brahmans 
(Fig. 18), a highly intellectual race, are of different descent. 

I 
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The cultivators of Guxerat a-rc mostly Kulainbis and Aliirs, 
those of the Deccan Kiinbis, 

The aboriginal tribes are most numerous in the liills 
north and east of Guzerat, the Dangs, the Gliats a,nd tlie 
hills that branch off from them. They are termed Bhils 
in the north-eastern hills and Khandesli, and CJol is (whence 
the common term ‘‘cooly” for an unskilled lal)ourer) in 


Fig. If). — Makatha Paniuth (Biiahmanh). 

Guzerat and the south. ''They a[)pear to bo nearly akin to 
each other and to be both of Kolarian race, but they rtdain 
but little if any of their original language. The Colis 
have acquired more civilisation than the Bhils, and in most 
parts of the Presidency they are more or less absorbed into 
the low-caste Hindu population. 

The chief languages of the }h)mbay Presidency are 
Sindhi, Guzerati (which besides being the language of the 
province is generally used in commercial transactions), 
Marathi in the northern Deccan and most of the Konkan, 
Konkani in the North Kanara district, and (Janarese in the 
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soutliern districts of tlic Dcccan. All but the last are Pra- 
kritic (Saiiskritic) languages; Canarese alone being Dravid- 
iap and nearly allit'd to the languages of Southern India. 

Productions. Nearly half of the Presidency being 
formed of slieets of l)asaltic lava, and much of the remainder 
covered with alhivial clays and sands, it yields but few 
useful .minerals other than building stones. Agates are 
common in c(n*tain of the volcanic rocks and are worked at 
Cambay. Salt is manufactured on the coast by evaporat- 
ing s(ia-water. 

Wheat is largely grown in Khandesh and Guzerat, and 
other grains and })ulses as elsewhere, but the chief crop 
for export is cotton. Guzerat, Khandesh, and the Deccan 
produce some of the l)est kinds of cotton in India, and the 
exports are very large of both the raw and manufactured 
material. Spinning mills and calico factories are numerous 
in 'Boml)ay, .Broach, and Surat, and hand-weaving is carried 
on throughout tlie 1 ^residency, and especially at Ahmedabad, 
Ahmednagar, Malegaon, Nasik, Poona, and Dharwar. Rich 
silk fal)rica and those interwoven with silver and gold are 
also produced in the old native capitals and at Bombay ; 
and pa])er is made at Ahmedabad, Baroda, Surat, Nasik, 
Bombay, and Kolluipur. Ahmednagar and Cutch are 
famous for their silver work, and Sind for embroidery and 
pottery. High-class pottery is also produced at Bombay. 

Railways.- — IVo main lines of railway start from Bom- 
bay, viz. the Bombay and Baroda Railway running north- 
wards along the coast, through Surat and Broach to Baroda 
and Ahmedabad, and the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
eastwards. An important branch, the Tapti Valley Rail- 
way, runs eastward from Surat through Khandesh to join 
the Great Indian Peninsular, and another from Anand north 
of Ihxroda by Godhra, Dohad, and Rutlam to Bhopal. 
A third runs westward from Anand to Cambay. From 
Ahmedabad the lldjputdna State Railway (narrow gauge) 
carries on the communication to Ajmere, Delhi, Agra, and 
the Punjab and United Provinces, and the Bombay line 
(broad gauge) runs westwards to Rajkot in Kathiawar, 
where it meets the Bhavnagar-Gondal-Junagad Light 
Ihiilway which leads to Bhavnagar on the Gulf of Cam- 
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bay, to Jamnagar on the Gulf of Giitch, and to Porabaudar 
and Veramal on tlie Arabian S(‘.a. There are also minor 
branches, amongst which are some on the Ilajpiitana state 
line within Bombay limits. One of these leads to Deesa, 
others to Patau, Klieralii, and to the Ahniedal)ad Bajkot 
line on the way to Kharaghoda on the Bann of Cntch. 

The Great Indian Peninsular Bail way divides at Callian 
below the ghats; one branch ascends the Thai Ghat to 
Ndsik and Bhosilwal, beyond which it traverses Berar to 
Nagpur and the Central Provinces “to Jubluilpore, where 
it meets the East India Bailway; the other ascends the 
Bor Ghat (see Fig. 14) to Poona, and then proceeds east- 
ward to Sliolapur and southward to Baichiir in Hyderabad, 
where it meets the Madras Bail way. A cross line, the 
Dhond and Manmad Bail way, connects these two branches 
above the ghats, passing through Ahmednagar, and a light 
line runs south-east from Manmad to Hyderabad. There 
is a branch line from Chalisgaon in Khandesli to Dhulia 
and further on ; the Tapti Valley Bailway from Surat 
comes in at Jalgaon near Bhosawal. 

From Poona and Sholapur two narrow-gauge lines 
belonging to the South Maratlui Bailway system com- 
municate with the southern districts of the Presidency. 
The west Deccan section from Poona runs south througli 
Satara and Belgaum, with a branch to Kollu'ipnr, the east 
Deccan section from near Sholapur south through Bijapur, 
and both terminate at their junction with the lino that 
runs westward from Bellary through Hubli and Dharwar 
and down the ghats to Marmugao on the sea-coast, where 
a harbour has been constructed not far from Goa. In 
Sind, the Indus Valley Bail way, now part of tlie nortli- 
western system, starting from Kurrachee, runs north-east 
to Kotri on the Indus opposite to Hyderabad, with which 
there is communication by a steam ferry ; it then follows 
np the right bank of the Indus to Sukkur, where a canti- 
lever bridge carries it across the river to Bohri on the left 
bank. Here it is joined by the railway from Hyderabad 
along the left or east bank, and from this place it runs 
north-east parallel with the river to BuhAwalpur, and on 
to Mooltan and Lahore. 
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Vrom Eiik between Eoliri and Sliikdrpur, the railway 
to Quetta <ind Pi shin branches off, running through 
Shikdri)ur and Jacobabad to Sibi and the Bolan Pass. 


' Berar 

Area, 17,710 square miles. Population, 2,754,016 

Name and G-overnment. — Berar (Warar) is so named 
from tlie Wardha river which forms its eastern boundary. 
It was formerly a part of Hyderabad, and became a British 
Province in 1853. It is administered by a commissioner 
who is subordinate to the Resident at Hyderabad, the 
surplus revenue being paid to the Nizam. 

G-eneral Features. — The province consists of the high 
plain of tlic^ Purna river, an eastward extension of the 
plain of Kluindesh, also of the Gawilgurh hills, a high 
group of the Sdtpura range on the north, the Indhyddri 
or Ajanta range on the south of the Piirna, and the upper 
valleys of the I^enganga and its tributaries. The greater 
})art of its soutlunMi lioundary is formed by the Penganga 
and its eastern boundary by the Wardha. The Gawilgurh 
hills contain valuable forests, and the plain of the Piirna 
is covered with black “cotton soil’’ all cultivated. The 
(‘limatc is very similar to that of Khandesh and the 
Bombay Deccan, and drier than that of the Central 
Provinces. 

Position and Area. — The total area of Berar is 17,710 
s(juare miles, or rather more than half that of Ireland, of 
which total the plain country occupies somewhat less than 
half. It lies between 21“ 48' and 19“ 32' N. lat., and 
between 7(r and 79“ 12' E. long., and extends about 200 
miles from west-nortli-west to east-south-east, and 160 
miles in a transverse direction. It is surrounded by the 
Central Provinces on the north and east, by Hyderabad on 
the south, and by the same state and the Khandesh district 
of Bombay on the west. 

Hills and Rivers.' — The Gawilgurh hills on the north 
rise to between 3000 and 4000 feet. The Ajanta range 
on the south nowhere much exceeds 2000 feet, and has a 
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general direction from west-north- west to east-south -east. 
Both consist of volcanic rocks like tlie hills of the Deccan 
and Hyderabad. 

The chief rivers arc— the Tap’ti (already notic.ed under 
Bombay), the Puma, the Penganga, and the Wardlia. Tlie 
Piirna rises in the Gawilgurh hills and flows Avestwards 
across the Berar plaiii to the Tapti. The Penganga lias 
its head-Avaters in the Ajanta range, near Buldana, at the 
south-western extremity of the province, and Hoavs eastvvai-ds 
in a somewhat tortuous course through hills, receiving the 
drainage of the southern face of the Ajanta range, till it 
unites Avith the Wardha at its south-eastern extremity. 
The Wardha rises in the HAtpuras near Betiil, in the Ckvntral 
Provinces, and leaving the hills flows to the south-east 
through a fertile plain to its junction Avith the I^enganga, 
190 miles from its source. Its further course is across the 
jilain of Wardha and Glninda, where it unites with the 
Wainganga and eventually falls into the (hxhivari. 

Administrative Divisions. — Idio province is sub- 
divided into six districts under deputy-commissioners, as 
folloAV : — 



Districts. 



Area. 

S(i. ni., 

lA»l)uhLti()n., 

Aiiiraoti . 
Akola 
EUiclipiir 
Buldana . 
AYmi 

Basini 




2750 

2677 

2605 

2808 

3909 

2949 

630,118 

582,540 

297,403 

423,616 

466,929 

353,410 


Akola occupies most of the western half and Amrdoti the 
eastern half of the Berar plain ; Ihliclipiir, a small tract 
between them to the north of the Puma, togetlier Avith the 
Gawilgurh hills. Buldana includes the western cud of the 
hill tract south of the valley and a small ])art of the plain 
itself. BAsini to the east of it, the remainder of the 
Ajanta hills, and Whn all the south-eastern end of the 
province. It is a wild tract consisting of small undulating 
plains interspersed with hills. 

Towns. — The two most important towns are Akola 
(29,289), and AmrAoti (39,511), ‘where reside the chief 
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government otiicials ; the latter being also one of the great 
cotton marts of the province. The other is Kliamgaori in 
the Akola district. Elliclipur (26,082) is an old native 
capital and a military cantonment. Chikalda, at an eleva- 
tion of 3777 feet on the Gawilgurh hills, 20 miles from 
Elliclipur, is the hill sanitarium of the province. 

Population. — The population of Berar in round 
figures is 2| millions, an average of 155 to the square 
'mile. The most thickly peopled districts are those of 
the Puma plain, where the average is about 223 to the 
square mile. In the jungly district of Wim it does not 
exceed 120 to the scjuare mile. 

Hindus form nearly 87 per cent of the population. 
The cultivators are chiefly Kiinbis as in the northern 
Bombay Deccan ; a quiet, unwarlike, and fairly industrious 
race. The language of the province is mainly MarAthi. 
In the Gawilgurh hills is an aboriginal tribe termed 
“Cooars'’ or “ Kfirkus,” speaking a Kolarian language. 

Productions. — As mentioned above, the greater part 
of the province is covered with volcanic rock, but the 
eastern part of the Wdn district along the Wardha river 
is a basin of coal-bearing rocks, continuous with that of 
Warora and Cluinda on the left hank of the river. It is 
the north-western extremity of an enormous stretch of 
these rocjks, which extends down the valleys of the Wardha 
and the GodAvari nearly to the coast, and is worked for coal 
in the Central Provinces and the Hyderabad state. Car- 
bonate of soda is deposited from the waters of a remarkable 
lake, occupying a hollow apparently produced by volcanic 
explosion, at Lonar, in the south of the BuldAna district. 

The chief agricultural produce is cotton, millets, and 
oil seeds, with some wheat ; and there are valuable reserved 
forests on the Gawilgurh hills. 

Railways.— The Piirna valley is traversed by the 
NAgpur branch of the Great Peninsular Railway from 
Bhosawal. It passes Akola and communicates by short 
branch lines with Amraoti and Khamgaon. 
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Central Provinces 

Area, 116,049 square miles. Population, 11,873,029 
Name and G-overnment. — In 18e53, on tlie death of 
the ruler of Ndgpiir, without lieins, that kingdom lapjsed to 
the British Government as tlie pai'amount power, and in 
1861 it was united with the Baugor and Nerlmdda ter- 
ritories on its nortliern horder, and constituted a Chief 
Cominissionership under the name of the Central Provinces. 
Thus augmented, it nearly coincides with the old states of 
Gondwilna, still so marked on our nia[)s. The name 
Nagpur (snake city), which was also that of the former 
state now incorporated in the Oentiul Provinces, is derived 
from the snake- worship once so prevalent in India, and 
many traces of which still remain, on the one hand in tlie 
frequent appearance of the hooded cobra in Buddldst and 
Brahmanical sculptures, and on tlie other in the respect 
shown to this deadly snake by many of tlie lower classes 
of natives. Borne of the ruling families of the qietty states 
of Chutia Nilgpur are of the Ndghami or snake-descended ” 
family. 

General Features. — Up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century these provinces were the terra incognita of 
India, and in great part a blank on the map. A wild and 
picturesque region of hill and forest, they have been from 
time immemorial the special home and refuge of the 
aboriginal tribes who have eluded the civilising and 
proselytising influence of the Aryan invaders ; and protected 
by the ramparts and fastnesses furnished by nature, one 
race, the Gonds, succeeded in organising native govern- 
ments that, for at least two centuries, maintained them- 
selves amid the more highly developed communities around 
them. The ancient name of the country, Gondwdna, is 
derived from this race, who still form a large proportion of 
the population. 
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Less elevated than inany parts of the Mysore and Deccan 
tal>ledand, from whicli the central highlands are separated 
l)y the valley plains of the Wardha and the Tapti, the 
surface rises to a lo(;al eminence in the BAtpnra hills, from 
which, great rivei’s radiate off in all directions. The north- 
western h.alf ol the province, even on the liver plains, is 
scarcely anywhere less than 1000 feet above the sea, and 
most of it is occupied by the broken and hilly table-land of 
the rtati)ura system, which averages 2000 feet and, as at 
Pachmarhi and Ainarkantak, rises locally to 3500 feet 
above the sea-level. 

[n the south and east of the province, another broad 
tra(‘.t of rugged hills and table-lands, in places attaining 
to a height of 3000 feet, occupies the angle between the 
(rodtWari river and the Eastern Ghats, and is separated 
from the tabledand of Hyderabad on the west by the plain 
of the War (Ilia and Wainganga rivers, and from the 
B/it})uras and the Gliutia Nigpur table-land on the north 
l)y the [dain of Clihattlsgarh, traversed by the Mahhnadi. 
These plains are fertile and well cultivated. The former, 
the Bastar plateau, slo^ies from north to south, and from 
1300 to 400 feet above the sea ; the Chhattfsgarh plain 
slopes from south-west to north-east, declining from 1300 
to (SOO feet, where the Mahhnadi enters and begins to 
thread its way through the hills of Sambalpur. 

''ho the north of the Siitpiiras, the Central Provinces 
include the high valley plain of the Nerbudda, already 
noticed at ]>. 110, lying between that range and the 
Vindhyan escar])ment ; also a strip of the Central Indian 
table-land north of the Vindhya. The former is a very 
fertile plain of black soil, all of which is now cultivated ; 
the latter is either gently undulating, with occasional low 
hills, or consists of generally level tracts of arable land 
alternating with broken roedey ground that supports but 
a scanty vegetation; the rocks being partly sandstones, 
partly fiat sheets of basaltic lava. 

A large proportion, more than two-thirds of the area of 
these provinces, is uncultivated, and was at one time covered 
with forest. And although very much of the larger forest 
growth has been wasted and denuded, the still-existing 
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forests of teak, SiU, and other valLial)lc timbers exceed 
those of any other province of the Indian peninsula. Tlie 
forests reserved and protected covered in 1901 19,019 
square miles, of which 14,338 were permanently reserved. 

The climate of the Central Provinces is moderate, 
especially on the S4tpura plateau, wliere the hot winds of 
the early summer months are but little felt. The rainy 
season is cool and pleasant, and the rains are more regular 
than in most parts of Northern India, averaging from 40 
inches on the driest part of the plains to upwards of 70 
inches on certain of the higher hill tracts ; severe famines 
are of rare occurrence in most parts of the province. 

Position and Area. — The Central Provinces are sur- 
rounded by the states of Central India on the north-west, 
by the Chutia (Chota) Nagpur division of Bengal on the 
north-east, by Orissa on the east, the eJaipur state and 
districts of the Madras Presidency on the south-east, l)y 
the Nizam’s territory (Hyderabad) on the south-west, and 
by Berar on the west. They lie between 17° 48' and 
24° 26' N. lat., and between 76° and 85° 5' E. long. 
Their greatest extension is 432 miles from north to south 
and 576 miles from east to west. 

Their total area exceeds 116,000 square miles, or barely 
5000 square miles less than the whole of the Britisli Isles, 
and of this, three-fourths are directly administered by 
the British Government. At least three-fourths are hill 
country, and the remainder high plains. 

Hills and Rivers. — There is no definite mountain 
range in the Central Provinces, but the northern part of 
the province is crossed from east to west by the Satpura 
hills, and most of the southern and eastern part is occupied 
by a series of hill groups and table-lands. The Shtpuras 
form a long table-land from 40 to 70 miles across, 
averaging 2000 feet above the sea, and 1000 feet above 
the lower plains, and consisting chiefly of fiat sheets of 
basaltic lava. The bashltic area is bordered on the 
north by groups of hills, partly of sandstones with coal- 
bearing rocks in the valleys, and partly of crystalline rocks. 
The highest of these is the Pachmarhi or Mahhdeo 
hills, from 3500 to 4500 feet high, sloping gradually 
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to tlie north, and terminating abruptly on the south in 
magnificent ])rccipice.s of sandstone (Fig. 16). The basaltic 
range terminates on the cast in the Maikal and Sdletekri 
hills, which culminate in Amarkantak (3500 feet). 

3'ho Si'btpura.s .send down several tributaries to the 
Nerbudda (Narbada), the valley of which bounds the range 
on the north. Thi.s great river has already been described 
at p. 100. They give rise also to the Tapti, which Hows 
westward, through the Gawilgurh hills, and will be noticed 
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as a Tkiinbay river ; and to the Kanlidn and Wainganga 
fiowiiig southwards. From the eastern flank of the Maikal 
hills several smaller streams flow eastwards to the Mahci,nadi. 

The .KanlniTi and Wainganga, after leaving the Sdtpuras, 
unite on the jilain of Ndgiair, across which the Wainganga 
flows soutliwards, and after a course of 350 miles joins 
the Wardha to form the Pranhita river; and this, after a 
farther course of 70 miles, falls into the Godilvari at 
Sironcha. 

The hills in the south and south-east of the province are 
partly ancient slaty rocks and quartzites, partly crystalline 
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rocks. They consist of a number of more or It^ss ’ incle- 
pendent groups, interspersed with small plains. Tlio 
highest, reaching to 3000 feet, are in the south of the 
province. They are drained by the .Indr/ivati, a large 
stream which rises in the Eastern Ghats and tiows west- 
wards and then southwards to the Godiivari l)elow Sironcha; 
and by the Mahilnadi and its tributaries the Bag, the 
Jonk, and tlie Tel, which flow northwards, the three 
former to the plain of Eaipur, the last to its junction with 
the main stream 50 miles below 8aml)ali)ur. Tlio IMalnlnadi 
receives also several large affluents from the noi'th, the 
Seoniith from the Maikal hills, the Hestlio fr()m the hills 
of Korba, farther east, and the Maud and lb from Gliutia 
Niigpur. It winds its way “^eastwards and then south- 
eastwards through the hills of Sanibalpiir and of tlie 
tributary Mehals of Cuttack, and issues on its delta a few 
miles above the town of Cuttack. 

Administrative Divisions. — The province is divided 
into four commissionerships and eighteen districts, the 
areas and population of which, exclusive of those of the 
feudatory native states, are as follows : 


Divisions. 

Districts. 

Area. 
S(i. m. 

l^opulatioii. 

f 

Ho.shaiigub;id . 

4,020 

449, 

1 

Narsiiiglipiir . 

1,1)16 

313,951 

Nerbudda . . \ 

Bctiil 

:i,826 

285,363 


Chhindwara 

4,631 

407,927 

1 

Nimar 

3,929 

327,035 


Jubbulpore 

3,912 

680,585 


Saugor . 

4,007 

471,046 

Jubbulporc . . - 

Damoli . 

2,831 

285,326 


Seoiii 

3,206 

327,709 

V 

Mandla . 

5,047 

317,250 

r 

Nagpur . 

3,840 

751,844 


Bhandara 

3,965 

663,062 

Nagpur. . . 

Chanda . . . : 

10,749 

601,583 


Wardlia . 

2,428 

385,104 

i 

. Balaghat 

3,139 

326,521 


Raipur . . . 

11,724 

1,440,556 

CldiattLsgarb . . | 

' Bilaspur . 

8,341 

1,012,972 

1 

^ I Sainbalpur 

4,948 

829,698 


The Nerbudda division is in the north-west of the province ; 
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it occupies nearly all the Nerbndda valley south of the 
river, and the western half of the Siitpura range within the 
})rovince. Ninnir is the most westerly and Narsinghpur 
the most easterly of the valley districts, while Betiil and 
Ohhindwara divide between them the greater part of the 
Siitpura plateau. In the Jubbulpore division, the most 
northerly, 8augor and Damoh are on the table-land north of 
the valley, Jubbulpore partly on its eastern extremity, partly 
on the nortliern plateau. Mandla and Seoni lie immediately 
to the south, wholly in the hill country of the Shtpuras. 
The great plain to the south of the S^tpuras, east of the 
Wardha river, constitutes the Ndgpur division, and the 
Biilaglnit district includes also the Sfdetekri hills. The 
great district of ChandA occupies all the southern half of 
the plain. The Chhattisgarh division is in the east of the 
province, and includes the great plain of B,aipur or 
Chhattisgarh, and the hill tracts on the north, east, and 
south. 

Native States. — Fifteen feudatory native states are 
included in the Central Provinces, of which Bastar, which 
occupies most of the wild hill tract drained by the Indr^vati 
in tile south of the province, is by far the largest, but 
the most sparsely populated. Next to this is Kdlahandi 
or Karond, a table-land farther east, bordering on the 
Kastern Chats and drained by the Tel river. P4tna, which 
adjoins it on the north, ranks third. The rulers of these 
and most of the smaller states claim to be Rdjputs. Those 
of Ilaigarh and a few others are Gonds. The following are 
the areas and populations of the states exceeding 1000 
scpxare miles - 


States. 

Area. 

Sq. m. 

Population. 

Bastar ....... 

13,062 

306,501 

350,529 

Kalahandi 

3,745 

Patna ....... 

2,399 j 

277,748 

Bilmra ...... 

1,988 

123,378 

Raigarh . „ . . . 

1,486 

174,929 

Ranker • . 

1,429 

103,536 


Towns. — Ndgpur (pop. 127,734), the capital of the 
former Mardthii rulers of the state and the present head- 
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quarters of the Local Government, is situated on the 
great central plain south of the Satpuras. The European 
quarter is Sitabaldi, with a small hill-fort. Kainptee 
(38,888), the chief military station of the province, lies 
9 miles to the north-east, on the hank of the Kanh^n; 
Juhhulpore (Jabalpur) (90,316), the second tovm of the 
province, at the junction of the East Indian and Great 
Peninsular Piailways, is at the northern foot of the 
Satpuras, 1340 feet above the sea. The “School of 
Industry,” established here for the useful employment of 
reprieved Thugs, is a great tent and carpet manufactory. 
The gorge of the Nerbudda, known as the “marble 
rocks” (see Fig. 13), is only 9 miles west of Jubbulpore. 
Saugor (Sugar) (42,330), an important cantonment with 
a line artificial lake, on the basaltic plateau north of the 
Xerbudda, 109 miles north-west from Jubbulpore. 
Raipur (32,114), the chief town of the Chhattisgarh 
division, on the fertile plain of Chhattisgarh, 180 miles 
east of Xagpur. It is an important mart for agricultural 
produce, and is a station on the direct line of railway 
from Calcutta to Bombay. Chdnda, the ancient capital 
of the Chdnda Gond dynasty, in the south of the 
province, surrounded by a still perfect battlemented w’all 
of cut stone, 5^ miles in circuit. The greater part of the 
enclosure is now cultivated fields, with fine groves of trees, 
amid wEich are detached villages with some old buildings ; 
Burhanpur (33,341), a decayed but once large and fiourish- 
ing town on the north bank of the Tapti, in the Ximar 
district." Under Akbar and his successors it was the seat 
of government of the Deccan provinces, and covered 5^ 
square miles. The rich tissues of silk, cotton, and gold 
thread for wEich it was once famous are still produced to 
some small extent. The hill-station of the province is 
Pachmarhi, beautifully situated on the little park -like 
plateau on the summit of the Mahideo hills, 3500 feet 
above the sea, and 2500 feet above the plain of the 
Xerbudda. It is the summer residence of the chief officials 
of the Government. 

Population. — In 1901 the population of the province 
amounted in round figures to 11| millions, an average of 
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102 to tlui Hcjuare mile, wliicli is slightly below that of 
Assam. In tixdusively Eritish territory there were nearly 
10 Tuillions, and an average of 115 to the square mile, 
while in the liilly state of Bastar the average was as low 
as 15 to the scjuare mile. 

'I'he i) 0 |)ulatioii is more lieterogeneous than that of any 
other Indian provinee. The aboriginals, classed as such in 
the census l:)ecause not yet absorbed into the general Hindu 
population, numl)ered 1,841,000. The remainder, ^vith 
the exception of about 300,000 Muhammadans, are either 
Tlinduised aboriginals or Hindus of Hindi, Mar^thd, 
Tclugu, 01 ’ Uriya race, who in past times have immigrated 
from tlie north, west, south, or cast respectively. With 
unimportant cxceihvions these immigrations have all taken 
place within the last three centuries. The Hindi-speaking 
northei’n immigrants are the most numerous, numbering 
about 5 millions. They mouo|)olise the northern districts, 
and |)euetra,te to the south of tlio Sdtpuras. They include 
Brahmans, IbVjputs, Ahfrs (licrdsmen), Lodhis, Kiirmis 
(cailtivators), and (hamfirs (skinners and leather workers) ; 
tlu‘. last vtny numerous as agriculturists in Bildspur. The 
Manithas arc chicdly in Nfigpur, and exceed two millions; 
the Hriyas, about 700,000, are almost restricted to 
Sambalpur ; and the Telingas, who are much fewer, to 
Chamhi. ’'Pliey include Brahmans and Kdmhis, T61is (oil- 
lircsscrs), Kahils (distillers), Dhfmars (fishermen and 
iiearcu’s), M/ilis (gardeners), and Ilhers (outcastes), with 
many other (‘asides. 

Among tlu^ aboriginals, the Gonds are the dominant 
race and are subdivided into many different castes. Their 
language is Dravidian, nearly allied to the Tamil and 
Telngu of Houthern India. Akin to these are many minor 
trilies. But there are also numerous tribes of a very 
different (biss, speaking languages of a different type, and 
represented by the Blmmiyas and Dhdngars of the eastern, 
and the Kurkus, C holies, and Bhfls of the w’estern S^tpuras. 
Idiese \x\\) tlie Kdhlrian tribes (Fig. 17), and are con- 
sidered by Gol. Dalton to bo related to certain tribes of 
Assam. 

Productions, Although inferior in agricultural capa- 





Fig. 17 . — Kurwali or KoiifcwAHs (Kolb). 
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teak and s4l timbers, bamboos, stick-lac for tlie manufacture 
of lac -gum and dye, tusseh silk, and tanning materials. 
There are several coalfields, only two or three of which have 
as yet been worked, by far the most important mine at 
present being that at Warora in Chtindd district ; and 
iron ores are abundant, but at present unutilised except 
to some small extent by rude native processes. 

The principal manufactures are cloths of cotton and 
tusseh silk, but the production of the former is decreasing. 

Railways, — The Central Provinces are crossed by two 
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lines of railway, one to the north and one to the south of 
the fsiitpuras; the former being the old mail route 
between (Jahaitta and Bombay, the latter the direct line 
between the eastern and western capitals through Nagj)iir. 
The Great Indian Peninsular Ilailway from Bombay 
divides at Bliosfiwul in the Tapti valley, a few miles ■ 
l>cyon(l the wc'stcsrn boundary of the province. The 
nortlunm ])raneh runs througli the gap in the Satpuras 
0[)posite Burln'inpur, to the Nerbudda valley, and up the 
valley to Jubl ml pore where it meets the Jubbulpore branch 
of tlie ]^]ast Indian Ilailway from Allahabad. The 
southern bi’aneh ascends the Puma valley in Berar, 
crosses to the Wardha valley, and terminates at NAgpur. 
From Nag[)ur the Bengal and hTdgpur Eailw^ay runs 
eastward through Bai[)iir, Bildspur, and Raigarh, from 
east of whieli tliere is a V>ranch to Sainbalpur, and then 
througli the. wild hilly country of Chutia Ndgpur, to 
join tlu^ Fast India.n Ilailway at Asansol near Ilaniganj. 

^rho minor railways atid branch lines on the Nerbudda 
branch arc — from the Khandwa station a narrow gauge line 
to Indore and A j mere; from Itavsi to Hoshangdbdd and 
BhopiU, and a sliort branch to the Mopdni coal-mines. 
From tlio. Katni station of the Allahabad and Jubbulpore 
Ilailway one line runs westwards to Dunioli, Saugor, and 
Bina on the Indian Midland, and another to the south- 
east to the Unniria (‘.oalheld (in Ilewah), and on to join 
tln^ Bengal and Ndg[)iir Ilailway at Bilaspur. There is 
also a light branch line southward from Raipur to 
Dhamtari and Rajim. From the Bliosdwul and Ndgpur 
Ilailway a branch runs south to the Warora coalfield, and 
a short bramh to Amraoti. Another line is under con- 
stru(;tion running southward from Jubbulpore to the 
Bengal"Nitgi)ur Ilailway at Gondia, Avith a branch eastward 
to Maiidla and another westward to Seoni and Chindwara. 

BEN(iAL 

Area, 189,887 stpiarc miles. Population, 78,493,410. 

ISTam© and G-ov©rnm©nt — Bengal (Bangdlah) the 
name first used in the fourteenth century for the delta of the 
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Ganges and the plain to the north, is derived from Banga, 
the original name of the tract east of the delta. The old 
name of Bengalah was Gaur, from the ancient capital some 
distance to the north of the Ganges, now ruins buried in 
jungle. . I 

The province of Bengal in its present extended sense 
includes the eastern half of the Gangetic valley, the com- 
bined deltas of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and the 
alluvial plain of Orissa, together with a great extent of 
highlands to the west of the delta and south of the Ganges, J 

and a strip of hill country to the east of it, also bordering | 

the Bay of Bengal. In a more limited sense, Bengal is the I 

name of only the deltaic portion and the plain to the north 
stretching up to the foot of the Himalaya. The plain west 
of this strip up to the confines of the North-West Provinces, 
that south of the Ganges traversed by the Soane (S6n) river, j 

and the hilly country between this and the delta constitute j 

Behar ; and Oriwssa is the name given to the coast plain on 
the north-west corner of the bay, formed by the deltas of 
the ^Mahdnadi and some smaller rivers from the western 
highlands. The great stretch of hill country to the west 
of the delta and south of Behar is termed Chutia Nilgpur. 

Bengal is under a lieutenant-governor, who ordinarily I 

resides at Calcutta. Before 1854 the governor-general of 
India was governor of Bengal. 

Greneral Features. — Owing partly to its proximity to 
the sea, partly to the network of rivers that intersect the 
delta, and the flat swampy nature of its surface, the climate 
of Bengal is damper and the extremes of heat and cold less 
than those of the Upper Provinces, and it is the richest and « 

most productive as well as the most populous province of | 

India. To the north of the delta and on the plains of i 

Behar are large stretches of high {hhdngar) land as in the J 

North-West Provinces, but the low-lying Ichadars are wider, 
and of the deltaic tract only small isolated portions are 
permanently and but little above flood level. With but 
few exceptions the whole of this plain is richly cultivated, 
chiefly with rice. The southern margin of the delta to a 
distance of 30 or 40 miles inland, termed the Sunderbans 
(For^t of Sundri trees), is an uninhabited swampy forest, 
intersected with creeks and subject to inundation at high 
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tides. Clnitia Njigpur and a part of southern Behar are 
elevated and hilly, consisting of hard crystalline rocks 
which rise in places to rocky hills of considerable height 
and enclose basins of valuable coalfields. Up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century nearly the whole of this country 
was a very wild tract of hill and forest, tenanted by abori- 
ginal tribes, and Chutia Ndgpur is still so in a great 
ineasui'e ; but a good deal of the northern portion has been 
cleared and cultivated, and the native population have for 
the most part settled in fixed villages, or are einxdoyed as 
workmen in the coal-mines. 

The strip of country east of the delta and of the Bay of 
Bengal is also high, but consists of soft sandy and shaley 
rocks, whicih, a few miles inland, begin to rise in lines of 
hills running north and south and gradually increasing in 
height. The interior of this country, known as Tipperah 
and the (Hiittagong hill tracts, is peopled by races of 
Indo-dliinese origin, often predatory, and only gradually 
l)eing Ijrouglit into peaceful habits of life. It is still 
covered with forest, and only the lower strip along the 
coast is settled and civilised. 

Of the Himalaya north of Bengal only a very small 
part, consisting of the ridges and valleys drained by the 
Tista, and wedged in between Nepal and Bhotan, is in- 
cluded in the province, and the greater part of this is 
occupied by tlvc feudatory state of Sikkim. 

Area and Position. — The total area of Bengal is 
189,837 S(|uaro miles, of which 38,652 square miles 
(nearly one-fiftli of tlie whole) is occupied by native 
states. It is soinewliat less than Spain, more than half as 
large again as the British Isles. 99,000 square miles, 
or more than one-half, are on the plains of the Ganges, 
Brahmaputra, and the Orissa rivers. The remainder con- 
sists of the uplands of south Beliar and Chutia Nagpur, 
the Chittagong hills and a small tract of the outer Hima- 
laya around llarjiling. It extends 560 miles from north 
by east to south by west, and 700 miles from west by north 
to east l)y south. Tlie most northern point in the province 
is in lat. 27" 15', the most southern in lat. 19" 25'. About 
one-third of tlie whole lies south of the Tropic of Cancer 
and therefore within the torrid zone. 
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Mountains and Rivers. — The greater part of the 
Himalaya north of Bengal is included in the kingdom of 
Nepal, the remainder in Sikkim and Bliotan, excepting a 
small area of the outer hills around Darjiling. Its leading 
features are similar to those of Clarhwfil and. Kiimaon, 
already described. There is a line of lofty pealcs al)()ut SO 
or 90 miles from the plains, and these are separated from 
each other by the valleys of rivers that take their rise in. a 
lower but continuous line of elevation farther north, and 
this latter divides the Himalayan drainage flowing into the 
Ganges or the Lower Brahmaputra from that of the Tibetan 
Sangpo or Upper Brahmaputra which rises not far from the 
sources of the Sutlej. Mount Everest (29,002 feet), the 
highest known mountain in the world, and Kanchanjanga 
(27,813 feet) the third highest, the former in Nepal, tlie 
latter on the borders of Nepal and Sikkim, are the two most 
prominent mountains in this line of j^eaks. Cliumalai’i 
(23,944 feet) lies farther east in Bhotan. 

The highlands of South Behar and Chutia Nfigpur are 
the eastern end of the belt of hilly country already noticed, 
at p. 15, as stretching across India from the Gulf of 
Cambay. They include no definite mountain range. They 
are a table-land, in places more than 2000 feet above the 
sea, in which the rivers have cut their valleys more or less 
deeply, and with local rounded or fiat-topped hills rising 
2000 feet and more above the plateau. One grou|), the 
Rajmehal hills, occupies the angle between the Behar plain’ 
and the delta. Another broken line of hills bearing various 
local names runs across south-east Behar. The liigliest 
hill in western Bengal is Parasmith (4481 .feet), the 
summit of which is a place of pilgrimage very sacred to 
the Jain sect. In the extreme west of Chutia Niigpur 
the table-land of Main P4t, 16 miles long by G broad, 
and surrounded by a steep escarpment, rises to 3700 feet 
above the sea. 

The hills east of the Gangetic delta are very difierent. 
They consist of long steep parallel ridges running north 
and south, the rivers in narrow valleys between them. 
The highest range is about 80 miles from the coast, and its 
highest points. Sang A1 Klang and Malselai Mon or Blue 
Mountain, are respectively 7438 and 7100 feet above the sea 
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The three lai’g'ost rivers of Bengal are the Ganges, the 
Braliniapiitra, and the Megna ; the la-st was formerly the 
main stream of the Brahmaputra, hut its upper part now 
receives only tlie drainage of Sylhet and Cachar. 

Idle Ganges enters Bengal from the North-West Provinces 
at Ohipn-a, where it is joined by the Gogra, as already 
noticed at p. 74. Above this junction as far as the 
Karammisa (Karmmisa), it flows betweenBengal on the south 
and the North-West Provinces on the north bank. A few 
miles farther down it receives two large tributaries, viz. the 
Soane (S6n) from Central India, and the Gunduk (Gandak) 
from tlic Himalaya, the first just above Dinapore, the second 
opposite ikitna. Farther on, a little below Monghyr, it is 
joined by tlie united waters of the Bur Gandak and Bdgh- 
mati, and again, below Blulgalpur, by those of the Ghagri 
and - Kosi, all Himalayan rivers. About 20 miles below 
this junction it sweeps round the end of the Bajmehal hills, 
and its course, which has hitherto l)een nearly east, changes 
to south-east. Twenty miles farther dowm it gives off its 
first deltaic brancli the Bhagiruthee, and this, uniting with 
two low^er brandies, the del inghee and the Matabhanga, 
forms the Hooghly, which flows past Calcutta* and recruited 
by several rivers from the table-land to the west, enters 
tlie sea tlirough a liroad estuary at Bangor Point. Below 
the head of the delta the main stream takes the name of 
the Pudda {Padma^ a lotus) ; one more river, the Maha- 
nuddy, from the Bikkim Himalaya, enters it on the north, 
and finally it unites with tlie Brahmaputra at Goalundo. 

The (h)gra river has already been noticed under the 
North- West Provinces, and the Boane (S6n) is chiefly in 
Central India, and will he described under that province. 
TluH iandak, an e((ually large river, drains both the northern 
and southern slopes of about 100 miles of the Himalaya, 
bt'-tween th(‘, gn‘at peak of Diwalagiri and Khatnnindu the 
(ia])ital of Nepal. Three streams, the Kali Gandak, the 
Buria Gandak, and tlie Trisal Gandak, which have their 
origin in Tibet within a few miles of the Sangpo, and sepa- 
ratt‘ly br(‘ak through the great snowy range, unite in the 
Tjower Himalaya, and as the Gandak issue through the outer 
range. Then turning to the south-east, the great river 
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crosses nortliern Eeliar as a navigable stream, and enters 
the Ganges opposite Patna. 

The next stream of chief importance is the Kosi, wliich 
also rises in Tibet far to the nortli of the snowy range, 
and receives the whole drainage of the Himalaya from 
Khatmandii eastward to Kanclianjanga, a distance of 90 
miles. Its subsequent course is due south across tlie 
plain. All the other northern tributaries of the Ganges in 
Bengal rise on the southern face of the great snowy range. 

The Brahmaputra enters Bengal from Assam at its 
north-east corner, flowing due soutli. After receiving one 
or two tributaries from Bhotan, and the Tista or l\igla from 
Sikkim, it continues its southward course to its junction 
with the Ganges. From the Gfiro hills to its junction 
with the Megna it takes the name of the Jamuna. 

The Tista, wliich drains the whole of Sikkim, rises to tlie 
north of the snowy range, which it crosses to the east of 
Kanchanjanga, and issues on the plains Ixdow Darjiling. 
Up to 1787 it flowed south ward to the Ganges at Jaflirganj, 
but in that year it changed its course to the soutli-east 
across the plain of northern Bengal, and under tlie name of 
the Pagla it joins the Brahmaputra opposite the GAro hills. 

The Megna, which up to the end of the last century 
was the main stream of the Brahmaputra, is now fed by 
the Sunnd and the BarAk from Bylhet and Cachar, and 
receives water from the Brahmaputra only when that river 
is in hood. It joins the Jamuna just within the Tropic 
of. Cancer, and the united waters of the three great rivers 
are poured out to sea through the Megna channel, near 
the eastern margin of the delta. 

Most of the rivers of the western plateau flow eastward. 
The chief of them are the Adjai, the Damoodur, and the 
Boopnarayan, which unite with the Hooghly or its estuary ; 
the Subanrika, the Baitarni, and the Brahniini, which dis- 
charge into the Bay of Bengal. TheMahanuddy (Malninadi), 
a very large river, enters Orissa from the Central Provinces, 
and together with the Brahmini forms a delta that projects 
into the Bay of Bengal, terminating northward at Point 
Palmyras. 

Administrative Divisions. — The province of Bengal, 
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in tlie more extended sense of tlie term, consists of nine 
divisions, iive of whicli are included in Bengal proper, two 
in Beliar, one in Orissa, and one in Cliutia Nagpur. 
Til esc are subdivided into districts as follow : — 


DivisioiiK. 

Districts. 

Area 

Sq. 111 . 

Population. 

r 

Patna . 

2,075 

1,624,985 


Gaya . . . ' 

4,7P2 

2,059,933 


Shahabad 

4 , 37:3 

1,962,696 

Patna . . . ■ 

Muzallarpur . 

3,004 

2,754,790 


Dnrbnnga 

3,335 

2,912,611 


Saran 

2,656 

2,409,509 

1 

Champaran 

3,531 

1,790,463 


Mongliyr 

3,922 

2,068,804 


B hagai piir 

4,226 

2,088,953 

lilnigalpur . . ^ 

Purniah . 

4,994 

1,874,794 

Malda . 

1,899 

884,030 


Sonthal Pergunnahs 

5,470 

1,809,737 


Dinajpiir 

3,904 

1,567,080 


Rajshahi 

2,593 

1,462,407 


Kangpnr 

:3,493 

2,154,181 

Kaj.slialii 

Bogra . 

1,359 

854,533 

Pa 1)11 a . 

1,839 

1,420,461 


Darjiling 

1,164 

249,117 

V 

Jalpaiguri 

2,962 

787,380 


Bai'dwan 

2,689 

1,532,475 


Bankura 

2,621 

1,116,411 

Bard wan . . | 

Birbhuin 

Midnapur 

Hooghly 

Howrah 

1,752 

5,186 

1,191 

510 

902,280 

2,789,114 

1,049,282 

850,514 


24 Parganas . 

2,108 

2,078,359 


Calcutta 

20 

847,796 

Presidency . . - 

Nadiya . 

Jossor . 

2,793 

2,925 

1,667,491 

1,813,155 


I Khulna . . i 

2,077 

1,253,043 


1 . Murshidabad . 

2,143 

2,782 

1,333,184 


[' Dacca . 

2,649,542 

Dacca . « . j 

1 Faridpur 

2,281 

1,937,646 

1 Bakargaiij 

3,645 

2,291,752 


t Maiinensingh . 

6,332 

3,915,068 


f Chittagong . 

2,492 

1,363,250 

Chittagong . . • 

1 Noakhali 

1,644 

1,141,728 

1 dhpperah 
l| Hill Tracts . 

2,499 

2,117,991 


5,138 

124,762 
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Divisions. 

Districts. 

An^n 
S(i. m. 

rop\il}iti()n. 

f 

Cuttack 

3,629 

2,062,758 


Puri 

2,472 

1,017,284 

Orissa . . . - 

Balasore 

2,059 

], 071, 197 


Angul A Klioiidnials 

1,681 

191,911 



Hazaribagh . 

! 7,021 

1,177,961 



Ranchi . 

7,128 

1,187,925 

Gluitia Nagpur . - 


Palainaii 

4,914 

619,600 



Singhbhimi , 

3,753 

. 613,579 


Manhliuiii 

4,147 

1,301,364 


The most westerly division is that of Patna, borderin^^^ on 
the United Provinces. Four districts, Saran, Cham- 
paran, Muzaifarpur, and Durbunga, are on the plain 
north of the Ganges, the remaining three to the south of 
that river. The Blidgalpur division follows on the east ; 
Purniah and Malda being wholly to the north or east of 
the river, Monghyr and Bhd,galpur districts on both sides, 
and the Sonthal Pergunnahs in the upland country to the 
south. These two divisions constitute Behar. 

The Kajshahi division occupies the northern plain 
between Behar, the Ganges, the Brahmaputra and the 
Darjiling hills ; the Bard wan division the south-western 
margin of the delta and the adjacent slope of the u];>lands, 
bounded on the east by the Hooghly. The Presidency divi- 
sion comprises the whole of the delta between the Hooghly 
and the Madhumati rivers and a small strip to the west of 
the Bhagiruthee. In the Dacca division the districts of 
Maimensingh and Dacca lie between the Jainuna and the 
Surma and Megna; those of Faridpur and Bakarganj 
between the Madhumati and the Ganges and Megna 
estuary. The Chittagong division is wholly to the east of 
the Megna, including the eastern margin of tlie delta and 
the adjacent hill country. These five divisions make up 
Bengal proper. 

The Orissa division consists of the coast plain along the 
north-west corner of the bay and the hills to tlio west up 
to the border of the Central Provinces, And Chutia Ndg- 
pur comprises the whole of the hill country west of the 
Bardwan division and south of Behar, as far west as the 
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Central Provinces and the state of Rewah in Central 
India. 

Native States. — The most im^iortant native states 
feudatory to Bengal are Knch Behar (1307 square miles), 
in the north-cast corner of the province, Hill Tipperali 
(4086 s{piare miles), which consists of the northern portion 
of the hill tract east of the delta, and Sikkim (2818 square 
miles) in the Himalayas, beWeen Nepal and Bhotan. All 
the remaining states arc small tracts of hill and jungle 
in tlie west of the Orissa division and in the south of 
Chutia Ndgpur. The former of these are termed the 
Tributary Mehals of Oris.sa, and cover 14,387 square 
miles, the latter the GarhjiU states, occupying 16,054 
square miles. 

The City of Calcutta.— Calcutta (Fig, 18), founded by 
Job Char nock in 1686, is not only the capital of Bengal, 
but, as the winter residence of the viceroy and the per- 
manent seat of tlie otHces of the supreme Government, also 
the capital of British India. Before the construction of 
i-ailways and the Buez Canal it was by far the most im- 
portant seat of trade. The Ganges, which was then the 
great highway for inland traffic, brought down to it nearly 
the whole trade of nortliern India, and especially the pro- 
duce of tlie Gangetic plain, the most productive portion of 
India. Its commerce lias increased steadily up to the pre- 
sent time, but less rapidly than that of Bombay, which has 
superior advantages in a magnificent harbour and greater 
|)roximity to Europe ; and notwithstanding the possession 
of a broad river and docks, Calcutta for many years in the 
last (quarter of the nineteenth century held only the second 
place as an emporium of foreign trade. Since 1893, how- 
ever, it has regained its former ascendency. It is the seat 
of a university, a s|)lendid museum, a zoological and a 
botanic garden and herbarium, and of the oldest scientific 
society in continental Asia, the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
as a centre of intellectual activity and European science it 
still ranks first among eastern cities. Including the suburb 
of Howrah (157,194), its population in 1901 amounted to 
ljl84,581. It is situated on the eastern bank of the 
liooglily, 86 miles from the sea, in hit. 22“ 33' N. and 
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long. <ScS" 23/ K., aLout 16 feet only above sea-level. To 
the east is tlie salt "vvator lake, an unfilled det>ression 
of the delta, coninmnic'ating by a canal with the river, and 
in the ()])[)osite direction with tlie creeks of the Siinder- 
l)ans. The sulnirb of Howrah, on the opposite bank of 
tlie river, is connected with Calcutta by a large floating 
liridge. 

Otlier Towns in Bengal.—Next to Calcutta, Patna 
(131,78o) is tlic largest town in the province, situated on 
the riglit bank of the Ganges, below the confluence of the 
Son river. All the opium produced in Bengal is manu- 
factured at the Government factory at this place. 

Other place's of importance are — Dacca (90,542) on the 
Buriganga, the capital of Bengal under the Delhi emperors 
in the sevenhnmth century, and its chief port before the rise 
(jf Calcutta ; fa,mous for the fine texture of its muslins. 
Murshidaliad (28,553), on the Eliagiruthee, the capital of 
tlie M.viha.mmadan rulers of Bengal in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Hooglily and Ohinsurah, now one town (29,383), 
on the right ])ank of the Hooghly, 25 miles above Cal- 
cutta; tlie. 1’ornu‘r founded by the Portuguese, the latter 
by tlu^ Dutch, but lioth now British. Chandernagore 
(23,()()()), a few miles lower down on the same side of the 
river, a Drench possession, the only one in Bengal; the 
territory covers tlirc'c s((uarc miles. Cuttack (51,364), the 
c 1 1 i f t( > wn ( ) f () ri ssa, at tl i cdu ‘ad of the Mahanuddy ( Mahfinadi) 
delta, well known for its filagree silver work. The town of 
Ihiri (1-9,331) on the coast, 50 miles south of Cuttack, 
Is tlui site of the famous pagoda of Jaganmith, one of the 
chief places of Hindu pilgrimage. Chittagong (22,140) 
on the Kanui])hviU river, three miles inland from the coast 
of the bay, op])osit(^ the mouth of the'Megna channel, a 
nest of pira,(‘y in tlui seventeenth century, and now a port 
of some importance. A railway is being constructed to 
Ca<har and l'pl)er Assam, and when finished it may be 
expec^ted tha,t the trade of Cliittagong will be much 
iiK'reased. 4'here are several tea-gardens in the neighbour- 
hood. Gaya (71,288), in south Behar. In its neighbour- 
hood is tlu'. famous temple of Biidli Gaya, commemorating 
the spot where Bakya Muni (Biddh4rta or Gautama) 
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attained Buddlialiood in the sixth century b.o. ; also tlio 
site of the great Buddhist monastery of Nalanda. 

The only hill-station in Bengal is Darjiling (6500 to 
7000 feet), on the crest of a ridge of the Sikkim Himalaya, 
sixteen miles from the plains, now reached by a railway. 
The tea-gardens on the lower hills and on the slope at 
their foot produce some of the finest teas of India. In the 
same neighbourhood is also the chief cinchona plantation 
of the Government. Forty miles to the north rises the 
great peak of Kanchaiijanga, one of the grandowSt moun- 
tains in the world. 

Population.— In 1901 the population of Bengal was 
nearly 78 J millions, of which 3|- millions inhabit native 
states. This gives a general average for the whole province 
of 413 souls to the scpiare mile. In north Beliar there 
are 636 to the square mile, and in its three most pojnilous 
districts 855, 892, and 903 to the S(|uare mile. This is 
more than half as many again as in Belgium, the most 
densely-peopled state in Europe. 

There are 2| millions of aboriginals, chiefly in Ohutia 
Nilgpur and south Behar ; of the remainder, about 
two-thirds are Hindus and one- third Muhammadans. 
These last are most numerous in northern and eastern 
Bengal, where they form from 75 to 80 per cent of tlie 
inhabitants. 

Only the people of Bengal proper are termed Bengalis ; 
those of Behar are Beharis ; and those of Orissa, Ooryahs. 
Each of these has its own language, all chiefly derived 
from Prakrit. 

Productions. — Bengal is richer than any other province 
in coalfields, the most important of which are in the valley 
of the Damoodur to the west of Calcutta. I'lio output of 
coal in Bengal has trebled in the last decade, and amounted 
in 1900 to nearly 5 million tons, and in 1901 to almost 
5|- millions. Iron ores are abundant, and are smelted by 
the English process in some works at Barak ar in tlie 
RAniganj coal-field. Copper has been mined to some 
extent in Chutia Hdgpur. 

As in other parts of India, the chief prodiuto of the 
province is agricultural. The most important staples arc 
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rice, pulses, tea, indigo, opimu, betel nut, pepper, cinciiona, 
jute, cottoji, silk, and tobacco. Shell-lac and lac dye 
and tusseli silk are collected in the forests of Chutia 
Ndgpur. 

Tlie princi])al manufactures are cotton cloths and 
gunny bags, whicli are largely exported for packing 
grain. 

Railways. — Ifroni Calcutta systems of railways start 
on op])Osite sides of the Hooghly, and are now connected 
by a railway bridge at Hooghly, 24 miles above Calcutta. 
The main line of the East Indian Railway starting from 
Howrah on the right bank, i)asses through Serampore, 
Cbandernagore, and Hooghly, and then strikes north-west 
to Hard wan, Jh'iniganj with its coal-mines, and across the 
plateau of tlie Soiithal country to the Ganges at Luckee- 
serai (Lukhisarai). Thence it follows the river to Patna 
and Huxar, and leaves the province at the Karamndsa 
on its w'ay to Benares and North-Western India. A 
loop-line from near Bard wan runs north to the Ganges at 
Bajmehal, and tlience follows up the river through 
Hlnigalpur to rejoin the main line at Luckeeserai. Several 
short branches connect these lines with neighbouring 
l)laces, viz, ilhjmehal, Monghyr, and the coal-mines 
around Barakar. Longer branches lead to Turkessur (a 
great place of pilgrimage), Murshidabad, the coal-mines 
of Karharbari, ami from Patna to Gaya ; there is also a 
litie from Luckeeserai to Gaya and thence to Moghalsarai 
o})jK)site Benares, and a branch from the east at Barun 
on th(i Sdn river is being constructed to Daltonganj in 
l^ilanmu. The Bengal -Nagpur line, part of the direct 
trunk line to Bombay, leaves the East Indian Rail'way at 
Asansol beyond Baniganj, and passes through Purulia and 
the Chutia Ndgpur (Chota Nagpore) country to Eaigarh 
in the Central Provinces ; whilst the East Coast line 
starts from Howrah, and passes by Midnapur, Balasor, 
and Cuttack to join the Madras North-East Railway near 
Gatvjam. Two links between the two main lines start 
froin Midnapur, one westward, the other northward 
through Bankura. 

The system on the left bank of the Hooghly consists of 
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railways to Diamond harbour on the Hooghly estuary 
below Calcutta, to Port Canning on the Matla river, and 
two lines northward, one, the Bengal Central, direct to 
Jessor and thence to Khulna, the other, the Jiiastern 
Bengal, to the Ganges, which one branch follows dowji to 
Goalundo, the starting-place for steamers to Dacca, 
Cachar, and Assam, with branches to Kooshtea and 
Faridpur. The other branch communicates by a steam 
ferry with the terminus of the light railways on the 
northern bank of the river. These light railways com- 
prise, first, a line due north to Darjiling ; second, a branch 
from this eastward to the Brahmaputra below Dhul)ri, 
whence mail steamers proceed up the river to Assam ; 
third, a branch westward to Dinajpur, Kissengiinje, 
Katihar, and the Bengal North-Western and Tirhoot rail- 
way sytems. This last starts from the Ganges opposite 
Mokameh (on the East Indian Bail way) ; one branch 
proceeds to Durbunga and then divides again to go 
north and east to the Kosi river and north -wc^st to 
Sairagnia ; another to Muzaffarpur and on to Alotihari 
and Bettiah in the north-western corner of Beliar and to 
Eaxaul on the road to Khatmandu in Nepal ; and from 
Muzaffarpur a third runs to 'the Ganges opposite Patna. 
The Bengal and North-Western Railway, starting from 
the same point opposite Patna, runs east to Katihar, 
north to Muzaffarpur, and north-west to Gorakhpur in the 
United Provinces. The Ganges has not been l)ridgod 
below Benares. 

In Eastern Bengal a railway runs from Narainganj, 
the port of Dacca, northward to Maimensingh, and thence 
to the eastern bank of the Brahmaputra ; otliers from 
Jalpaiguri and Buxa in the Bhotan Duars lead southward 
east of the Teesta river to the branch of the Eastern 
Bengal light railway, and another is in great part con- 
structed to bring Upper Assam and Cachar into communi- 
cation with the port of Chittagong. The Bengal portion 
of this railway, from Chittagong through Comilla to Cachar, 
with a branch to Chandpur on the Megna, is open. 
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HyDERABxII) 

Area, 82,698 square miles. Population, 11,141,142 

Name and G-overnment. — Hyderabad, known also 
as tbe Nizam’s territory, is the largest and most important 
feudatory state in India. The name is that of the capital 
(uty, wliicli was called after tlie son of its founder. The 
Nizam, its lailer, is a Muhammadan prince, descended from 
the soldier who was appointed viceroy of the Deccan under 
Anriiiigzil), with, the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and became 
independent on the lu'cak up of the Mogul Empire. The 
Supreme (loverrmient of India is represented at the capital 
by an otlicial termed the liesident. 

General Features. — The Hyderabad state occupies 
the luuirt of the peninsula and of the Deccan table-land, 
with a,n average elevation of 1250 feet above vsea-level, and 
with, a general slope from west to east. The western half 
consists of ])lains of l)lack cotton soil, alternating with 
ranges of the low flat- topped, terraced hills, characteristic 
of the great basalti(‘- formation of the Deccan; the eastern 
half clii(‘(ly of rolling plains of cryvStalline rocks, with 
grou))e(l or isolated hills ; often weathering into rounded 
hummocks and tors of bare rock, which are very numerous 
close to the ca])ital city. A large field of the coal-bearing 
rocks runs along the eastern margin of the state, and 
furnishes a sandy and not very fertile soil, but, as a rule, 
these beds are less rich in coal than those of the same 
formation in (fiiutia Nfigpur and Bengal ; an important coal 
scam is, however, worked in an isolated basin at Singareni. 

Ihiere is hut little forest of auy value in the state, and 
in the western districts trees are rare. Large tracts are 
uncultivated, and irrigation is obtained only from tanks 
formed by embanking natural depressions of the surface. 
Tlie eastern districts, and especially the country around 
Warangal, the ancient capital of Tehng4na, are dotted 
over with such tanks, some of great size, constructed by the 
Hindu rulers who preceded the Muhammadans. That of 
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Paldial in the Khamain district is 30 miles in circumference 
and probably the largest in India. 

The climate of Hyderabad, like that of the Bombay 
Deccan, is dry and moderate; cool Imt not cold in tlie 
winter months, hot in the spring and early summer, and 
cool and cloudy but not very Avet in the rainy season, when 
the surface is swept by a strong west wind. The rainfall 
averages 32 inches in the year, rising to 40 in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Godhvari, and falling Imlow 30 iiT tlic 
west and south. 

Position and Area. — The boundary of the Nizam’s 
territory forms an irregular foiu'-sided ligiire, the longest 
sides of which face to the west and soutli-east. It is 
demarcated on the north by the Ajanbi range and tlie Pen- 
ganga river, on the north-east by the Wardha, the Pranluta, 
and the Godavari, on the south-east l)y the Tungabhadra 
and the Kistna, and on the west partly by the Sina, and 
for a short distance by the God/ivari. It is surrounded on 
the west and north-west by the Boml)ay Presidency, on the 
north by Berar, on the north-east by the Central Provinces, 
and on the south by the Presidency of Madras. It lies 
between the parallels of 20° 41' and 15° 10' N. lat., and 
between the meridians of 74° 47' and 81° 32' E. long., and 
extends 420 miles from north to south and aboiit 380 
miles from west to east. Its total area is 82,698 square 
miles, which is slightly greater than that of England and 
Scotland, without Wales. 

Hills and Rivers. — As in other parts of the Indian 
peninsula, the hills of Hyderabad are merely those portions 
of the once more uniform surface that have remained above 
the general level after ages of wasting by the action of the 
atmosphere and the rivers. In the west the rivers, all of 
which flqw eastwards, have cut their valleys in such a 
manner as to leave terraced flat-topped spurs of basaltic 
rock running in the same general direction. The most 
prominent of these are in the north of the state, viz. the 
Ajanta range, separating the head waters of the Hyderabad 
Puma (a tributary of the Goddvari) from the Tapti and 
the Puma of Berar ; and two ranges which run off from this 
to the south-east, between the Penganga and Hyderabad 
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l\'irna and between the latter and the Dudna respectively. 
To the south of tlie (lodcivari another ridge separates the 
valley of^ that river from the higher plateau drained by 
the Manjira. In the east of the state are some groups of 
whale-backed hills of crystalline rocks having no definite 
prevailing di rection . 

The chief rivers are the Godavari, with its northern 
tributaries the Dudna and Puma, and its great southern 
tributary the Manjira ; and the Kistna, with its tributaries 
the Bliiina and Tungabhadra. The Godilvari rises in the 
Sahyfidri range, north of NAsik, and after a course of 90 
miles across tlie Bombay Deccan, runs along the boundary 
of the state for another 70 miles ; then crossing Hyderabad 
territory in a direction somewhat to the south of east for 
245 miles and receiving the united waters of the Dudna 
and the Pdrna, it unites with the Manjira from the south. 
After a further course of 190 miles easitward, it receives 
the Ih-anhita (already noticed as a river of the Central 
Provinces). It then turns to the south-east, forming the 
boundary of the Hyderabad state and the Central Pro- 
vin(*.es for 150 miles. Lastly, breaking through the eastern 
ghats in a narrow gorge and entering the Madras Presi- 
dency, the stream o|)ens out on its delta at Eajahmundry, 
and disdiarges itself into the Bay of Bengal after a total 
course of 900 miles. Only 200 miles of the upper part 
of the liver is navigable by vessels of light draft from June 
to February, and tins portion is not accessible from the 
coast, communication being barred by two rocky barriers, 
one below Sironcha, and another between Dumagudhem 
and Bhadrhchallam. 

The Kistna river rises in the ghats at M'ahableshwar, 
and in the first 320 miles of its course runs first due south 
between the hills, then south-east, and then eastward across 
the Ikiinbay Deccan, receiving several large tributaries 
from the Ghat range. For tlie next 10 miles it skirts the 
Hyderaliad state, then entering tlyderabad territory, it 
turns to north-east for 75 miles. Again bending to south- 
east it receives the Bhhna, and after holding this course 
for 80 miles to its junction with the Tungaldiadra, it 
changes to oast-north-east, fiowing for 180 miles along the 
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boundary of the .state in a rocky cliaiiiiel l)etvvcen two of 
the parallel hill ranges that here form the Jfla, stern Ghat.s. 
Finally e.scaping on the })laiiis of Madras and passing Hez- 
vfida, it branches out on its delta and falls into the Bay 
of Bengal immediately to the south of the Godavari. Its 
total course is 750 inile.s. 

The great tributary of the Kistna, the Tungal)hadra, is 
formed by the junction of two rivers, the Tunga and the 
Bhadra, which rise on the crest of the Western Gliats of 
Mysore. It runs north-ea.st across the })lateau, forming 
the boundary first of the Pmmbay Presidency and Mysore, 
and then of Hyderabad and Madras, and after a total 
course of 370 miles from its sources unites with the Kistna 
below KurnooL The head feeders of the Ki.stna and Tun- 
gabhadra together carry off the drainage of about 350 miles 
of the Ghat range, but their subsequent course is across 
the driest part of the peninsula. 

Administrative Divisions. — The Nizam’s dominions 
are subdivided, on the same general ])lan as the P)riti.sh 
pi'ovinces of India, into divisions and districts, as follow:'^ — 


Divisions. 

1 Districts. 

Area. 
S(|. in. 

Po|uilation. 

f 

Hydcraljad City 

2*5 

121,057 


,, Suburb.s . 

2:r5 

290,982 


Atraf-i-Balda 

:i302 

;i89,7S<i 


Mababiihnagar . 

0497 

(574,649 

Telingana . . 

Nalgoiida . 

4131 

624,617 


Warangul . 

!I779 

8r)3,i2n 


Elgandal . 

7207 

1,094,601 


Indnr 

4822 

639,598 

1 

Medak 

2017 

364,735 


Aurangabad 

(5176 

828,975 


Birh .... 

4460 

642,722 


Nander 

3343 

632,529 

Maliratwara . . - 

Naldrng . 

4010 

649,272 


Bidar 

4180 

901,984 


Parbliani . . , . 

5087 

805,335 


, Sirpur Tandnr . 

5029 

231,754 

Carnatic 1 

Gulbarga . 

40(54, 

649,258 

or V . 

Raich iir 

3t561 

512,455 

Kanada J 

Lingasugiir 

4907 

620,014 


1 Area and i)opu]atioii from the Census Reports of those of U)01 not 
having been received. 
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Towns and Important Places.— The city of Hydera- 
bad {[> 0 ]). 448, 4G()) is situated on a stony plain on the right 
bank of the hloosa, a small tributary of the Kistna, 1660 
feet al)ove the sea. Its suburb, Secunderabad, is the largest 
Jh’itLsh cantonment in Southern India, and is on higher 
ground (1800 feet). The old capital and fort of Golconda, 
now the Nizam’s treasury and also a prison, lie seven miles 
to the west. Other old capitals still retaining vestiges of 
tlieir former magnificence are — Warangul, the royal city of 
tlie Hindu rajahs of Tclingana ; Bidar, on the Manjira river, 
that of the Baliinani kings of the Deccan, and later, that 
of the Barid Shahi dynasty of the petty Bidar state ; it 
gives its name to the inlaid metal ware there manufactured 
and known as Bidri ware; Gulbarga (29,228), another 
capital of the Bahmani princes ; Aurangabad (36,837) on 
the Dudna, that of Nizam Shahi dynasty in the seventeenth 
century. Ten miles to tlio north-west is the historic fortress 
of Dcogiri and the city of Daulatabad, and 13 miles off in 
the same direction the famous sculptured caves of Ellora. 
Again, 40 miles to the north-east, is the battlefield of 
Assaye, and hard by, the Buddhist caves and rock temples 
of Ajauta (sec Fig. 5, p, 39), with fresco paintings of the 
early centuries of the Christian era; J41na (20,270), a 
military (‘.antonment, is 38 miles east of Aurungabad. 

Population. —The population of Hyderabad state, 
a<.icording to the last census, was more than eleven millions, 
of whicli a])out one-tenth were Muhammadans, therefore of 
the religion of the rulers, and the remainder, with unim- 
portant exceptions, Hindus. The general average is 135 
to the s(|uare mile. Tlio most thinly populated districts 
are Sirpur ''.randur, and Warangul, both hilly tracts, one in 
the north-east, the other in the east of the state, bordering 
on the Godiivari. Brahmans contribute about a quarter 
of a million ; among the cultivators the most numerous 
castes are Kfinbis, numbering IJ- millions. Of aboriginal 
Dhangars and Col is there are about a million. 

4411*00 languages are spoken in different parts of the state. 
Marathi in the north and west ; Canarese in the south-west ; 
and 'Tolugu in the south-east. The two latter are Dravidian. 

Productions.-— Coal is mined in the south-east of the 
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state at Singareni, which produced 409,000 tons in 1900, 
The diamond mines, known to fame as tliose of (h)lconda, 
are beyond the border of the Hyderabad state in the 
Madras Presidency. In the Linsugiir district, in the 
south-west corner of the state, is a l)and of aurifercms 
rocks (similar to those of Mysore) which have at one time 
been extensively worked for gold. Of agricultural 
produce, cotton and oil seeds are raised for export. The 
chief manufactures are cotton cloths and the rich gold 
embroidered fabrics made at the old capitals Aiiraiigal)«'id, 
Gulbarga, etc. Warangul is noted for fine carpets and 
rugs, and Hyderabad for mixed fabrics of silk and cotton. 
The inlaid metal ware of Bidar has l)een already noticed. 
Excellent paper is made at Kiighaz])ur (Paper town) near 
Daulatabad. 

Railways. — ^The state is traversed from the north-west 
by the Great Peninsular Railway, and from the south by 
the Madras Railway, which meet at Raichur and form part 
of the mail line between Bomlmy and Madras. From 
Wadi, a station on this line, the Nizam’s State Railway runs 
east to Secunderabad, the cantonment of Hyderabad and 
on to Warangul, Khamam, and Bezwjida on the Kistna 
below the ghats, where it meets the coast lino from 
Calcutta to Madras. A short branch runs to Hyderal)ad 
city, and another to the Singareni coal-held. A narrow- 
gauge railway, the Hyderabad -Godavari valley lino, 
connects Mamnad on the northern branclx of tlie Gi'cat 
Indian Peninsula Railway with Secunderabad, passing 
through Aurangabad and Jalna. 

Mysokk and Coona 

Area — Mysore, 29,444 sq[\iare miles ; Coorg, 1582 square miles. 

Population— 'Mysore, 5,539,399 ; Coorg, 180,607 

Name and Q-overnment. — The native state of 
Mysore is named after a buffalo-headed monster (Mahesh- 
asura) of Indian mythology. It became a British posses- 
sion of 1799 on the defeat and death of its Miihammadan 
raler Tipu, and was made over to a descendant of its 
former Hindji rajahs ; but in consequence of his proved 
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inca]_)acity, tlic Dritisli administration of tlie province was 
resumed in 1831, and continued till 1881, when the 
present Rajah was invested with the princely office as an 
act of grace. The Imperial Government is now repre- 
sented by the Resident of Mysore, who is also Commis- 
sioner of Coorg. 

Ooorg {Kodayn, crooked) is a little state in the hills of 
the Western Gliats, bordering on Mysore. It came under 
British administration in 1834, and is administered by the 
government of India, through the Resident of Mysore. 

General Features. — Mysore occupies the most 
southern and also the highest portion of the central plateau 
of the peninsula, bordered by the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. It is of triangular form, the two Ghat ranges 
converging at its southern extremity in the little lofty 
table-land of the Nilgiri hills. Its surface is gently 
undulating, between 2000 and 3000 feet above the sea, 
consisting of crystalline rocks which weather into tors and 
isolated rocky hills, many of which are crowned with 
droof/fi or hill-forts, the strongholds of the 2^olif/ars or petty 
chieftains wlio inaintained their independence in the troub- 
lous times of the eighteenth century. Between the drain- 
age basins of the Tungabliadra and the Cauvery are some 
groups of loftier hills, some summits of which rise to over 
GOOO feet, and many to 4000 or 5000 feet. The hilly 
country ])ordei‘ing on the Western Ghats, the Mcdnad, is 
well watered and covered with evei'green forest and coffee 
plantations, but the rolling plains to the eastward are 
much drier and have more than once been devastated by 
severe famines. Uultivation is carried on by irrigation 
from tanks, with which the country is thickly dotted, and 
which are fed from the rivers. 

Position and Area. — The Mysore state lies l)etween 
ir’ 37' and 14“ N. lat., and between 74“ 42' and 78“ 38' 
E. long., and extends 225 miles from north to south and 
rather inore from east to west. It covers an area of 
29,444 s(]uare miles, or a little less than Scotland. It 
is surrounded by the Bombay presidency on the north- 
west, and by the Madras presidency on other sides* 
excepting for about 70 miles of its south-west from 
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tier, when it is conterminous with the little st<itc ot 
Coorg. 

Coorg has an area of only 1582 square miles, and 
measures 70 miles from north to south, and at its widest 
40 miles from west to east. 

Hills and Rivers. — The principal ranges of hills are 
the Eastern and Western Ghats, the crests of wliich in 
places form the boundary of Mysore. The highest points 
of the latter are Tadiandamol peak in Coorg (5729 feet), 
Subrahmanyah (5583 feet), and Kodacdiadri (■hllG feet), 
on the borders of Mysore. The former culminate in the 
Bilgirirangan hills (5500 feet), south-east of Mysore. 
Higher than any of these are the Babal)udan liilLs in the 
north-west of the state, separating the head waters of the 
Tunga, Bhadra, and Varada, all rivers of tlie Kistna 
drainage system, from those of the Hemavati, tlie 
northernmost feeder of the Cauvery. Two summits of 
this group rise to 6317 and 6215 feet. In the east of the 
state three broken ranges run northward, seqiarating the 
Kistna drainage from that of the Penner and some smaller 
streams that run eastward. The highest of these hills are 
between 4000 and 5000 feet. P>esides these, are numerous 
smaller groups ranging between 3000 and 4500 feet. 

All the north of the state is drained by tlie Tunga- 
bhadra and its tributaries, the largest of which, is the 
Vedavati or Hagari; and all the south is the basin of the 
Cauvery river. The course of the hirmer lias already 
been noticed under Hyderabad ; that of the latter well ho 
described under Madras. In the east are the sources of 
the Penner flowing northward, and those of the I’dhir and 
Pungani, the former flowing eastward, the latter south- 
ward into the Carnatic, where it takes the name of the 
Ponniiir. In the north-west, a small river, the Slieravati, 
which rises to the east of the Ghat range near Nagar, 
after a course of 50 miles to the north-west, lireaks 
through the Western Ghats and discharges itself on the west 
coast. In its descent at Gersapa (Gersoppa), it |)reei|)itat 0 s 
itself in an unbroken fall of 832 feet, which is described 
as being one of the most magnifleent cataracts on the globe. 

Administrative Divisions. — Mysore state is divided 
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into three cliv-isions and eight districts, the extent and 
population of which arc respectively as follow : ^ — 


Division. 

Districts. 

Area. 

S<p 111. 

Population, 

1 Nundydroog . . . | 

i Aslitagram . . . | 

j Nagar . . . . | 

Rangaloro. 

Ivolar 

Tumkiir 

Mysore 

Hassan 

Shinioga 

Kadur 

Ohitaldroog 

2547 

3059 

4093 

5007 

2603 

3986 

2635 

3394 

702,913 

591,030 

580,786 

1,181,814 

514,952 

527,981 

330,063 

413,984 


Kolar occu[)ies the eastern corner, and Bangalore and 
'Tunikur adjoin it on the west. Mysore is the southern- 
most district, and Hassan, Kadur, and Shiinoga succeed each 
other to the north-west, bordering on the Western Ghats ; 
while Ohitaldroog lies centrally in the north of the state. 
Towns. — Biuigalore (159,040), situated on one of the 
highest parts of tlie Mysore plateau (3000 feet), is the 
chief civil station and a large British cantonment. It has 
tlui liiusst climate of any station in Southern India (except- 
ing those on the Nilgiris). Mysore (08,1 1 1), the old native 
capital, ten miles from which is Seringapatam (12,551), a 
strong fortrtiss on an island in the Cauvery. The latter .was 
stormed by th.e British finny under General Harris in 
1799, when Ti]>u was slain in the breach, and the country 
hc(;ami‘- a British ])ossession. Merkhra, the chief town of 
Ooorg, is on a- little plateau 3800 feet above the sea, over- 
looking the. ghats. Its climate is cool and pleasant, 
exci‘.])t in the', rainy season, when for weeks together it is 
shrouded in cloud. 

Population, in 1901 the population of Mysore was 
rathm* over 51 millions, an average of 188 to the square 
mih'., Bid'ore tlie disastrous famine of 1876 it was also 
over 5 millions, but the loss of life in Mysore was pro- 
portionally greater than in any other part of India, and 
the (!ensus ndmrn in 1881 was l)ut little over 4 millions. 
In 1891 the number of the inhabitants was nearly 5 

I Area aiul Population froni the census of 1891. 
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millions. More tlian 5 millions of tlie population are 
classed as Hindus, the Muhamniadans only nuiuhering 
289,000, whilst there are 50,000 Christians and 8(),000 
aboriginals. Caiiarese is the i»revailing language of the 
state. 

The Coorgs (Kodagu) are a distinct and independent 
race of mountaineers, having a peculiar national dross, 
and for their active loyalty in 1857 tliey were specially 
exempted from the disarming Act. They number .‘16,101, 
about a fifth of the whole population of the ])rovince. 
The Yeravas, who form one-twelfth of the population, arc 
a tyijical aboriginal race. 

Productions. — Of late years the chief mineral jn-oduct 
of Mysore is gold. The hard granitoid rodcs of the 
plateau are traversed from north-west to south-en,st by 
parallel bands of schistose rocks of a somcwliat later forma- 
tion, in which occur quartz-reefs and veins, some of tlieui 
highly auriferous. These are now l>eing exploited with tlie 
aid of Eirropcan machinery. M’ost of the sandal-wood of 
India is yielded by the forests of the dry tra(‘t of Mysore, 
where it is a state monopoly; and most of the Indian 
coffee is produced either in Mysore, es])eclally in the llaba- 
budan hills (where it was first introdu(‘.ed from Arabia), in 
Coorg, or the adjacent tract of the Wynaad in Madras. 
Rc^gi, a small millet, is the vSta|)le food of the poo[)le and 
is also exported. A peculiar kind of printed cloth is 
manufactured at Bangalore. 

Railways. — Batigalore is reached from Madras by a 
branch of the Madras Railway, and is connected with 
Seringapatam, Mysore, and Fanjangud by the Mysore 
State Railway, and with the Southern Mahratta system 
by two lines, one passing north-westwards through Ti'unkiir, 
Kadur, and Harihar to Hiibli near Dharwar in the Bombay 
Presidency, with a branch from Kadur to Shimoga, the 
other running northwards to Guntakal on the main line 
from Madras to Bombay, where the Southern Mahratta 
Railway crosses. All these lines, except that to Bangalore 
from Madras, are on the narrow gauge. 
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Madras 

Area, iril,()l)5 K([uavo miles, ropulation, 42,397,522 

Nam© and Government. — The presidency of Madras 
or Fort St. (Jcorge is so named from the chief town 
(Mandraj-patnani). '^riie etymology of Alandraj is uncer- 
tain. Tlio first presidency in India was established here 
in 1653. Like Donibay, Aladras has a governor 'and 
council, a legislative (council, a liigh court, and its army is 
the separate command of a commander-in-chief. 

General Features. -The territory of the presidency 
includes all the peninsula south of Mysore, the coast tract 
and (diat rajiges as far nortli as the limits of Bombay, 
in lat. ly 53' on the west, and those of Orissa in lat. 
20'’ 25' on the east ; also a strip of the central plateau 
lying between Mydei'abad and Mysore. The Eastern and 
Western (lhats converge in the Nilgiri hills, to the south 
of wliich the uplands of the interior are interrupted for a 
space of about 25 miles by the PMghat gap, where the 
lower plain, with a maximum elevation of about 800 feet, 
stretches iic.ross from sea to sea. South of this gap the 
hills rise again to an elevation equal to that of theNilgiris, 
and a range of varying height and width continues down 
the western side oF the i)eninsula nearly to Cape Comorin. 
The coast [)lain to the west of these hills is rugged and 
narrow, with, a fringe of alluvial formation enclosing long 
lagoons or backwaters, whi<*li, admit of continuous inland 
navigation for long distances. Tlic eastern coast plain, 
that of the (Janiati(!, is of varialdc width, averaging about 
80 miles, and where narrowest, to the north of Madras, 30 
miles across. It (‘onsists of alluvial flats around the lower 
course of the rivers that dose, end from the Eastern Chats, 
and nearly (‘.ontinnous along tlie coast. These portions 
arc highly (cultivated, and irrigated from tanks formed by 
embanking natural depressions on tlieir borders and fre- 
cpicutly many miles in extent. The higher ground, covered 
with a sandy soil, is occasionally cultivated with dry cro})S, 
but very mu(;h of it is )’()(‘ky, unculturable, and (‘.overed 
with low scrul). Between the coast plain and tlie ghats 
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rise several extensive groups of liills, more or less isolattMl, 
and varying from 3000 to 5000 feet in lu^lglit, and the 
higher parts of tlie plain are dotted ovei* with tors, such as 
that represented in Fig. 19, and bold rocky liills, often 
crowned with hill-forts. 

The richest portions of the Carnatici are the grea,t delta.s 
of the Godavari, the Kistna, and the Cauvery, where agri- 
culture is ensured by elaborate systems of iri-igation, 
supplied by canals taken off from tlie main streams ; great 



Fro. 19.— Toil AT Malayanur in ttie Carnatic. 


dams, termed animU^ being thrown across tliem at the 
heads of their deltas. 

The Western Ghats, under the lieavy rainfall of the 
westerly monsoon, are clothed with dense tropical forest ; 
the Eastern Ghats and the east face of the Travancore liills 
are drier and afforested only in parts, and of that portion 
to the north of Madras, up to the Kistna river, very much 
is bare and rocky. 

The districts on the central plateau are similar to the 
adjacent portions of Mysore, rolling rocky plains with 
occasional hills, and being situated in the driest [lart of the 
peninsula, trees are rare and agriculture somewhat pre- 
carious. 
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'.riio cliniatc of the west coast is very damp and the 
temperature high, varying hut little throughout the year. 
'Phat of tlie east coast is drier ; and in the Carnatic the 
lieavy rainfall of the year does not set in till October, when 
the rains arc over in NortlnWestern India. Excepting for 
about six. weeks in December and January, the climate is 
warm tlu*oughout the year, but never so hot as in North- 
W^^stern I ndia. On the plateau of the interior the climate 
is very dry and the rainfall light, and this is equally the 
case on the lower [hiin oF Coimbatore and that of Tinnevelly 
in the south. M'o the north of the Godavari the monsoon 
rainfall is more coj)ious than in the Carnatic, and but little 
later tha,n in Northern India. 

Position and Area. — As may be seen on the map, 
tlie Madras ja'ovince is of very irregular form, consisting 
of the (U)ast plains and a strip of the table-land, nearly sur- 
rounding the state of Mysore and partly that of Hydera- 
bad a.n(l the Central .Provimes. It is conterminous with 
the proviiuuss of lUmgal and Jh)ml)ay only for short dis- 
hiuces. It huis ])etwec‘n <S“ 7' (Ca[)e Comorin) and 20” 25' 
N. lat,, and between 74” 4V and 85” 13' E. long., and 
extends 1)28 mil(‘,s from north-north-east to south-south- 
west, and, wh(‘rc‘. widcist, 3(18 miles from east to west. It 
covers an area of 151,695 s(|uare milcvS, or one-fourth 
moixi than the whrh^ a,r(‘a of the British Isles. But of 
this total, lu'arly 2000 s(|uare miles are native states 
feudatory to tlui Abidras Government. The area and 
po[ndation of the Ijaccadive Islands are included in the 
census ridurns. 

Hills and Rivers.— The Western Ghats, interrupted 
only for about 25 miles at the Balgbat gap, run parallel 
with tlui W(sst (toast, a, distanc.c of 420 ndles within the 
pntsi(h‘n(‘y. Tluty are a rugged escarpment of hard 
crystalliiut rc'.eks, rising to over 7000 feet in the Nilgiris 
and Anaimahiis (/ym/oC^liill). The Eastern Ghats are 
ktss uniform. ’’I’o the north of the Godiivari they comsist 
of irrt‘gular groups of hills leading up to the table- 
land of Jaipur. Home petaks among them rise to 
nearly 5 ()()() fetet. A 1(.)W range crosses the Godiivari 
iuid Kistna a little above their deltas, and to the south 
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Fig. 20. — The Nilgiri Table*lanh at ISunhht. 

(Fig. 20), 20 iiiiles across and between GOOO and 7000 
feet above the sea, cuhninating in Dodabetta (8640 feet). 
The range south of the Palghat gap rises to a similar but 
smaller table-land in the Anairnalais, the highest point of 
which, Ananiudi (8840 feet), is the loftiest mountain in the 
peninsula. For 80 miles to the south of these run a series 
of less lofty plateaus, the Travancore hills, with an average 
width of 20 miles, and a narrower range continues nearly to 
Cape Comorin, terminating in Agastyamalai (6150 feet). 

Several more or less detached hill groups, all of crystal- 
line rocks, lie to the east of the ghat range, encroaching 
on the plain of the Carnatic. To the north-west of Madras 


of the former river becomes a series ol pa.rallel crescentic 
ranges of stratified rocks, including a broad plain l>etween 
them. About 50 miles to the north-west of Madras 
these hills approach to within 30 miles of the coast, 
and from this point a better defined escarpTnent of 
crystalline rocks trends away to the south-west, ]')ounding 
the state of Mysore and terminating in the Nilgiris. The 
Nilgiris rise into a little table-land of rolling grassy downs, 
with patches of forest, called sholas, in their depressions 
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arc tlio Nagari liills, a conspicuous ol)ject in approacliiiig 
Madras from the sea ; and to the south-west are the 
riavadi Irills (‘iOOO feet). Farther south are the Kalryen- 
lualais { lOOO feet), tlm Slievaroys (5410 feet), the Kola- 
niahiis (KhJd feet), and the Tachaimalais (2500 feet), 
forming two gr(‘at dusters to tlie nortli of Trichinopoly, 
separated oidy l)y the narrow Atur Pass. And again to 
the south-west of Trichinopoly, the Serumalais (4000 feet), 
and to the west of them the hxlnis (7000 feet), these last 
linked on to tlie Aruiiniidais, 

All the gr(!at rivers of the ])eninsula south of the Tapti 
discdiargo on tlie east (^oast, and all hut the Tapti and 
Mahfinadi in Madras territory. The Godavari and Kistiia 
have already lieen noticed under Hyderaliad. Their deltas 
a, re contiguous for 20 miles inland from the coast, but 
between their upper portions the lake of Colar, 22 miles 
long and 8 broad, re|)resents what was once a part of the 
sea, and has r(‘maine(l unfilled, the sediment of the rivers 
liaving been <‘a,rried farther out and deposited beyond it. 
Both deltas project into the, Ihiy of Bengal, and that of 
tlie Godiivari protects tlui ])ort of Cocanada, atfording a 
safe anclioragi'. in its ivMidsh.ud in the south-west monsoon. 

Ih‘ 0 (!eeding southwards, the next large river is the 
Penner. This risers in the Nandidrug liills in the east of 
Mysore, flows northwards for 120 miles, then turns to the 
east and south- (‘a, st, e;utiing through the triple range 
which locally ri‘preseut the Eastern Ghats, and crossing 
the plain of Nidlore, empties itself into the bay 18 miles 
below that town. Its total course is about 3G0 miles. 
Idle (Jorteliar, which debouches a few miles north of 
Madras, is a small river draining only tlie Nagari hills. 
The IVdar (milk river), to the -south of Madras, is a 
larger stream. Its souriio is in the Mysore hills not far 
from that of the IVnner. It receives tlie drainage of the 
East(‘rn Ghats to the west of hladras and that of the 
Javadi hills, and flows jiast Arcot and Chingleput to the 
sea, nea,r the old 1 )utch settkmient of Hadras, 

The next river, the Poniiiiir, is called the Pungani in 
Mysori'., umler which, name it has already been noticed. 
Issuing from the hkisterii Ghats it flows through the plain 
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between tlie Kalryen and Javadi liills, and enters the sea 
by two mouths between Pondicherry and Ciiddalore. The 
VelliA river rises in the Kalrycninalais, threads the Atiir 
Pass, and flows for 70 miles across the plain of the 
Carnatic to the sea at Porto Novo. 

The Caiivery is the third in order of the great rivers of 
the Presidency. The main stream rises in C V')org, but its 
northernmost feeders are in the Jkbalmdan hills in IvTysore, 
and it receives the drainage of the whole range of the 
■Western Ghats and the Nilgiris as far south as the Pdl- 
ghat gap. Entering Mysore, it flows eastwards across the 
plateau which it serves to irrigate, washes the walls of 
Seringapatam 2338 feet above the sea, and in its passage 
tlirougli the Eastern Ghats, at Sivasamiidrani is precipitated 
over a magnificent fall 300 feet in height. It tlien turns 
southwards, for 90 miles winding through the hills of the 
Baramahal and across the plain between the Rhovaroys and 
Nilgiris; and resuming its course eastwards, ])asses I'llchino- 
poly. Above this town it sends off northwards its gi’Ciat 
branch the Coleroon, from which and from the main strt'.am 
the rich district of Tanjorc is fertilised by an elaborate systenn 
of anicuts and irrigation channels. The former enters 
the sea a little south of Porto Novo, the latte.r at Nega- 
patam- The delta of the Cauvery is everywhere many 
feet above the sea level and along the sea-face is in pla(!es 
cut into a low cliff. It terminates on the south in ]\>int 
Calimere. The total length of the Cauvery is 475 miles. 

The largest river to the south of the Cauvery is the 
Vaigai, which rises in the eastern slopes of tlie '’Pravancorc 
hills, and crosses the dry plain of Tinnevelly to I^alk’s Bay. 
It enters the sea a few miles north of the remarkable projec- 
tion of the mainland which, together with Bdmeswaram 
island, Adam’s Bridge, and Manar island, nearly link 
Ceylon to India. 

There are two lakes, or rather lagoons, of considerable 
size in the presidency, viz. the Colar lake, already men- 
tioned above, and the Pulicat lake to the north of Madras, 
cut off from the sea by a sand spit, now covered with forest. 

Administrative Divisions. — Tlie fiscal subdivision 
of tlie Madras presidency differs from that of the northern 
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provinces, in tliat tlic districts are generally larger and are 
not eonil)iiK‘(l in divisimis or commissionerships. They are 
twenty-two in niunher as follow: — 

Districts. 

(Jaiijani . 

Vizagapataiu . 

Godavari . 

Kistna 
Nolloro . 

Cu<lda])ah 
Kfiriiul . 

Bo,lla,iy . 

Anaiitapur 
Oliiuglopiit 
North Arcot . 

South Arcot . 

Tail) ore . 

Tric.hinopoly , 

Madura . 

TiniK'vclly 
vSjilcm 
( ’oinihai.oro 
Nilgiris . 

I Malabar . 

I South Ganara . 
j Ma-dras Oily . 

Tlii^ two nortlierninost districts Ganjam and Vizagapatam 
are on the east coast north of the GodAvari and include 
the coast plain and a considerable tract of the adjacent 
liill country. The (dodavari and Kistna districts comprise 
the deltas of those rivers and the surrounding plain with 
the marginal portion of the Ghat range; the Nellore 
distri(d‘. all the coast plain to the south of the latter as far 
as the southern end of the Pulicat lake. The Cuddapah, 
Ivarnul, and Anantapur districts the great stretch of 
country oc(ni|)icd by the triple Ghat range and the broad 
intervening valleys ; and the Bellary district the more 
level ground of the plateau beyond. The small district of 
( diinglepiit is the plain around Madras extending from the 
lhi1ica,t lake to about midway between Chingleput and 
Pondicherry; and the north Arcot district the remainder 
of the plain to the west together with the ghats and 
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outlying liills, up to the borders of Mysore. South Arcot 
is the wide plain south of these districts as far as the Vellar 
and lower Coleroon; and Trichinopoly the reniainder of 
the plain north of the Colcroon and (Jauvery, and a small 
area to the soutlrof the latter river. Tanjore oe-cupies the 
rich delta tract and a strip of the coast to the south, and 
the remainder of tlie Carnatic plain is shared l)ctwecn 
Madura and Tinnevelly. The former of those also includes 
the Serumalais and Palni hills. Halein is a very liilly 
district, comprising all the country to the west of South 
Arcot and Trichinopoly down to the Cauvery, and on the 
north-west the Ghat range up to the borders of Mysore ; 
and Coimbatore, the great dry plain l)ctween the Anaima- 
lais, the Nilgiris, the Eastern Ghats, and tlic Cauvery, 
together with portions of the surrounding hills. 

The districts of the west coast arc,—-* South Canara on 
the north adjoining Bombay, and Mfxlabar on the south 
down to the border of the state of Cochin. 

Native States. — There are live native states feudatory 
to the Madras government, the largest being Travaucore 
at the south-western extremity of the. peninsula. The 
Maharajah is of an ancient Hindu family of the Kshetrya 
caste, and the rulers have been long distinguishe<l for their 
enlightenment. The observatory estaldished by them at 
Travancore has made valuable contributions to science. 
Cochin is a small state adjoining Travaiuiore on the north. 
Pudukota is a wild jungly tract south of '’Panjoro and Tri- 
chinopoly. Banganapalle is a small state in tlie Plastern 
Ghats of Karnul, well known from its diamond mines ; 
and Sundur another small hill tract to the west of Bellary. 
Their areas and population are respectively as follow 


States. 

Area 

Sq. in. 

Population. 

Travancore 

7091 

2,952,197 

Cochin ...... 

1362 

812,625 

Pudukota 

1100 

380,440 

Banganapalle ... 

255 

32,264 

Sundhr ...... 

161 

11,200 


Madras City. — In population (509,346) and general 
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on tlie Hoa-sliort'., the Black Town, the commercial centre, to 
tlu‘ north of it, and the sulmrlm extend around to the west 
and south at varying distances. It is the seat of govern- 
ment, of a university, and an astronomical observatory 
whi(‘h affords the standard of longitude, and also the 
standard of civil time for the whole of India. A harbour 
has been formed by enclosing a portion of the road- 
stead with two breakwaters, constructed of blocks of con- 
crete, l)iit it is still, a (piestion how far this structure can 
withstand the destructive action of the cyclones that are 
very prevalent on tins coast. 

Other Towns, Ports, and important Places. — ^The 
sec.ond city in the presidency in importance is Trichinopoly 
(104,721), at the head of the Cauvery delta, with a rock 

M 


Fm. ‘21. “Tuk SuuiiNGUAM Pagoda, Trichinopoly. 


iinportiince Miulva.s is the third city in India. It was estab- 
lished as the Factory of Fort St. George in 1639, earlier 
therefore than either Calcutta or Bombay, but having only an 
open roadstead, and no navigable river to bring down to it 
the produce of the country, its growth has been slower tb j^.n 
that of the other presidency capitals. The fort is situated 
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273 feet high crowned with a temple, in the middle of the 
city ; and on a neighbouring island in the (Jauvcry tlie 
great Yislinavaite temple of iSriringliam (Fig. 21), with 
seven encircling walls, the outer two miles in circuit. 
Trichinopoly is an important military (iantonment, and 
well known for its manufacture of cigars and the jewelry 
known as swand w'ork. Tanjore (7)7,870), 32 miles to the 
east of Trichinopoly, is the ancient ca,])ital of the Clhola 
kingdom, and in the last century tliat of a Manitlni 
dynasty ; with one of the finest temples of Houthern India. 
Madura (105,984), the Benares of Southern India, on the 
Vaigai river. It was the ancient capital of the J’andyanA 
kings, and has a famous pagoda. Kuml)ak6nam (59,673), 
in the Gauvery delta, a seat of Hindu learning, also \vith 
a fine pagoda. Bellary (58,247), in the north of the pre- 
sidency, is a large military station with a rock fort. Arcot 
(10,734), though a small city, is historically famous for its 
defence by Clive, which was the turning-point of British 
ascendency in the Carnatic and India. 

The principal minor ports on the east coast, (diieliy fre- 
quented by coasting vessels, are in order from north to south ; 
Gopalpur, Vizagapatam, Bimli])atam, Coeanada, ]Masuli])a“ 
tarn, Negapatam, and Tuticorin ; and on the west coast 
Mangalore, Beypur, and Cochin. Masulipatam (39,507), 
on the shore of the Kistna delta, is mcmoral)l(‘- as the site 
of the first British factory on the east coast of India. 
Tuticorin is a port for trade with Ctylon and the centre of 
the pearl and chank-shell fishery. The coffee of th e Wynaad 
is exported from Beypur. Bix miles distant is Calicut, 
which gives its name “ calico ” to cotton cloth. 

The chief hill-station of Bouthern India is Ootacainund 
(7271 feet), on the Nilgiris. It is the summer scat of the 
Madras Government. 

The most striking architectural productions of Bouthern 
India are the temples, which differ greatly from those of 
Northern India (compare, e.g., Figs. 10 and 21). They are 
enclosed with high walls, sometimes of great circuit, as at 
Sriringham, and have the peculiarity that the entrance 
gate, termed the gopara7nj is often more conspicuous and 
elaborate than the shrine itself, Tanjore and Madura 
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aiforcl sonic of the fiiiest examples. None are more than 
a few ccntTirios old. 



Fig, 22."— MoNroLiTii Rock-cut Temple at Mahabalipueam. 


At Amravati on the Kistna, north-west of Gunthr, is a 
fine example of an ancient Buddhist stone railing ; and at 
Mahabalipnrain,or the Seven Pagodas, on the sea-coast, near 
Sadras, are some remarkable sculptured caves of Brah- 
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minical origin of about tlio sanu' ]K‘rio(l as thos(‘ of J^'llora, 
and monolithic tcanples oarviMl in tlu‘ solid rock. One of 
the latter is represented in Fig. *1'1. 

Population.— The population of the Madras presidency 
in round figures is 42r millions, an average of nearly 280 
to the square mile, so that in density of p()[)ulation Madras 
ranks next after the United Provin(‘es and Bengal. 
The most populous districts are ^.Fanjore witli (){)5 and 
Malabar with 481 to the square mile, and the deltaic tracts 
of the Kistna and Godavari districts. Tlu^ most thinly 
peopled are the arid district of Karniil with lib and the 
forest-clad agencies of Ganjam, Viza.ga.patam, and Godavari. 

The great mass of the peo])le arc Hindus, who (uvnstituto 
87*3 per cent of the whole ; the Muhammadans contribute 
only 6*4 per cent. There arc a few Jains, and native 
Christians are proportionally more numerous than in any 
other province of India, the members of various (Ihristiau 
churches numbering in 1901 1,934,480 or 4*5 per cent. 
In Travancore and Cochin they form more than onedifth of 
the population. Among .Hindus the worshippers of Bhiva 
are more numerous than those of Vishnu in the propor- 
tion of 3 to 2, whereas in Northern India tlu^ latter 
greatly preponderate. The population are largely of 
aboriginal descent ; parialis or outtiastes constitute nearly 
15 per cent, but though so regarded by the liigher castes, 
they rank themselves under more than 1000 sub-castes. A 
peculiar social feature of Southern [udia is the distinction 
of right and left hand castes, a distimdion whicli is tlu^ 
source of great mutual jealousy and not infrequent dis- 
turbance. Each of these inchxdos many different castes as 
dependent on race and occupation, and it is said that in 
certain cases the men belong to the left-hand and the 
women to the right-hand caste or vice versd. Its origin is 
vejy obscure. 

The aboriginal tribes who still live apart in tlu^, wilds 
of Southern India are restricted to the Western and Eastern 
Ghats, the Nilgiris, Anaimalais, and some other hill groups, 
and especially the hills north of the Godavari, bordering on 
the Central Provinces. In the Nilgiris alone are four such 
tribes, the most remarkable of whom are the Todas (Fig. 
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23). These differ strikingly in features and general appear- 
ance, especially in independence and dignity of bearing, 
from any other aboriginal race, and live in huts of a peculiar 
structure. Their origin is very obscure, and some have 
even supposed them to be of Celtic or Semitic descent, 



Fig. 23. — Todas, Aboriginals of the Nilgiri Hills. 


notwithstanding that their language is Dravidian. Among 
the aboriginals of the northern hills the Khonds, allied to 
the neighbouring Gonds, practised human sacrifices up to 
a late period. 

Five languages are spoken in different parts of the pre- 
sidency, not counting the aboriginal tongues ; all are of 
the Dravidian class. These are Tamil in the Carnatic 
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south of Nellore, and Toliigu m tlio uorth, Canarose in tlic 
districts north of Mysore, Malayaluin on the soutli-west 
coast, and Tulu in South Kanara. 

Productions. — The southern presidency lias no work- 
able coal, and but few minerals of value except in small 
quantities. Gold occurs in the Wynaad, and diamonds 
are or have been obtained at several ^ilaces in Ciickhipah, 
Karnul, and Bellary. These were the mines once famous 
as those of Golconda, but they arc now luit little worked. 
Aquamarines are found in Coimbatore, common amethysts 
in Trichinopoly, and corundum and chrome iron in ►Salem. 
Very rich and pure iron ores are abundant, and were at 
one time smelted by European processes at J^orto Novo and 
Beypur, but the works were abandoned for the want of fuel. 

Except wheat and barley, most Indian held cro|)S are 
raised ; cotton, indigo, sesamum or gingelly, and ground 
nuts, largely for export. Popper and cardamoms are grown 
in Travancore and Malabar, and cocoa-nuts all round the 
coast. The Wynaad and Nilgiris are the chief seat of cohee 
cultivation, and cinchona and tea are grown on the Nilgiris, 
the former extensively. Excellent cigars are manufactured 
both for home consumption and export from tobacco grown 
in Madura, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Godavari distri(‘.ts. 
The forests yield teak, red sanders, Idack-wood, satin-wood, 
ebony, sandal-wood, myrobolans, and canlamoms, and there 
is an important x>earl and sliell fishery at '^ruticoiin. 

There are not many inq)ortant manufactures. Fine 
cotton cloths and muslins were formerly one of tlie chief 
exports to Europe, esx)ecially from Masuli})atam, and though 
the manufacture is greatly reduced, they arc still X)roduced 
both there, at Vizagapatain, Ami, and some other idaces. 
Trichinopoly is famous for its cigars and gold jewelry, 
Tanjore for ornamental work in cox)X)er and silver, and 
Vizagapatam for ornaments in horn and ivory. 

Railways. — Starting from Madras, three railways, the 
Madras, Madras (North-East) and South Indian Bail ways, 
the two first broad and the last narrow gauge, communi- 
cate with the outlying districts and neighbouring states 
and presidencies. The Madras Railway runs west to 
Arkonam and divides into two branches, viz. the north- 
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western, wliK^li iiscends tlie ghats north of Madras to 
(Juddapah and CJooty, and tlunico runs northwards into 
Hyderabad to ni(‘.et the sontliorn branch of the Great 
Inrlian Ptininsnlar Ihiil way from Bombay. At Guntakal 
near Gooty, it is crossed l>y the Southern Mahratta Lio-ht 
liailway, which runs wt‘stward to liellary and then across 
the Kistna into I lydea'abad and the southern districts of 
Bombay, ^ and (3ast\yards tlirough the ghats to NandyM, 
whence it is continued to (Jumbiirn, Guntfir, and the 
Kistna o])})osite Ik'/vada. Tlio south-western branch of 
the Madras Railway runs down parallel with the Eastern 
Ghats to Salem ami Goimbatore, and passes through the 
iVdghat gap to Beypur, when(‘.e it is being continued to 
(Jaimanore. A bra,ncli lino runs to Bangalore, another 
(narrow gaug(‘.) to lhachinopoly, where it meets the South 
Indian Ihiilway, and a third from Coimbatore to the 
foot of the Nilgiris at MtdAupalaiyam, whence a light 
railway is built to the plateau at Coonoor. 

Tlui Madras (North-East) and East Coast Bailway runs 
northward from Abulras up the Coromandel coast through 
Gudur, l>(‘zwada, Rajahmahendri, and Waltair to Ganjam, 
\vhen(‘(‘. it <‘.ontinu(3s to Cuttack and Calcutta. Short 
branch(\s lead to Coconada and Vizagapatam. 

The South I ndian Ijight Railway runs south to Chingle- 
put and on to Cuddalore on the coast, with a short branch 
to Pondicherry. From (huhlaloro it continues down the 
(•oast to Porto Novo and (crosses the Cauvery delta to 
Tanjorc, from which j^hici^ a railway leads in one direction 
to Tric^hinopoly, in another to N(‘gapatam on the coast. 
Tluu’e ar(‘ also hranches to Karaikkal on the coast, north 
of N(‘gapat am near Ih’ampiebar, and southward to Mutu- 
pet near Point (lalim(‘r(‘. From Trichinopoly the railway 
runs south to Madura, Timic.vclly, and Tuticorin, and 
hra.nch(3S being made eastward from Madura to the 
mughbonrhood of Adam’s Bridge and the Paumben 
Channel, and wtistward from Tuticorin to Quilon in 
Travam*(jre. Then*, arc* also connections l)ctween Tricliino- 
poly and l^lrodc^ on the Madras Railway, and between 
(Ihinglc'pnt a, ml Arkonam, whilst an important branch 
starts from \dllapuram at the junction of the short line 
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to Pondiclierry, and running northward, crosses tlie Madras 
Railway at Katpadi, w^est of Arkonani, and thence, after 
continuing a short distance and dividing, connects in one 
direction with Gudur on the East Coast line, and in the 
other with Guntakal, the important junction already 
noticed. 

Gkylon 

Area, 25,365 square miles, ropulation, 3,576,990 

Name and Q-overnment. — Ceylon (Kinhala, tlie latnl 
of the lion), the Taprohane (TambapAni, co])per water) of 
the Macedonians, the Lanka dwipa (resplendent island) of 
the Hindus, and the Serendib (Hinhala dwi|)a) of the 
Arabs, is geographically and historically an appendage of 
India, and at some remote epoch was dou])tlcss continuous 
with the mainland, but it 'presents such differeiiccs in its 
indigenous plants and animals that the separation must have 
taken place long prior to the reach of tradition ; and at the 
present time, although British, it is a crown colony, 
independent of the government of India. At the head of 
its Government is a governor, appointed ])y the (Colonial 
Office, with an executive council of five niemliers, and a 
legislative council for enacting hxud laws. 

Q-eneral Features. — The island, which lias somewhat 
the form of a pear, consists of a central mass of mountains 
comparable with some of the outlying hill groups of the 
Carnatic, and an encircling plain winch occupiics all the 
northern half of the island, and is narrower atul more hilly 
on the east, west, and south. As in the Carnatic, the lulls 
and plains consist of hard crystalline rocks, sometimes . 
covered with laterite ^ (locally termed cahool'), wdth a small 
fringe of recent marine formation, chiefly at its northern 
extremity. 

The south-west of the island has a very damp and 
uniformly warm climate; at Point de Galle there is a 
difference of only IQ"* between the warmest day atul the 

1 A ferrumnous clay, formed by the decomposition of felspathic and basaltic 
rocks, which hardens on long exposure to the atmosphere ; very eoniinon in 
India, and found in other troincal countries. 
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coldest night in tlie yc.'ar. Idiis dampness, arising from the 
frecjiiency and lieaviness of tlie luiirfall, is caused by the 
hills wliich obstruct the currents of both the summer and 
winter monsoons from tlie opposite coasts. But the north- 
west and soutli-east coasts are viTy dry, and like the drier 
|)arts oi tlu' C^arnati(^ The vegetation shows corresponding 
ditferenccis. it is viny dense and luxuriant on the hills 
and in the South-West IVovince from Galle to Colombo ; 
less so to the east of the hills and over the northern plain ; 
but the greater ])art of this |)lain is or was, not many years 
ago, covcM'cd with magniiicent forest, in which lay hidden 
the ruins of grt^at (utic's an<l tanks constructed by the native 
dynastit‘.s that ruhnl ( Vylon from the fourth century B.C. 
ami in th(‘. (irst twelvi', centuries of our era, before the 
count.ry had Ix^en overrun and. devastated by Indian 
invaders from tlu'. IVIadras (toast. 

Position and Area.—Citylon lies bctw^een 5” 55' and 
0'^ 51' N. hit. a,nd bittwixm 7{r 11' and 81" 55' E. long., 
and is ilOf) inilcts in hmgth in a nearly north and south 
direction, and 1 1 0.^ rnih's aeross where widest. It covers an 
area of l25,.‘i()5 s(}Ua.re mikts, and is more than three- 
fourths th<‘. siz(t of lr(‘la.nd. 

Moixntains and Bivers.— The mountains of Ceylon 
consist of a, <toni)»a,ct group (xunipyiug the central portion 
of the sonth<‘rn lialf of tint island ; and to the south-west 
a lowm* ra-ng(t running north- vvi'st ami south-east nearer the 
coast. An inH‘gula,r ridge also runs off to the north-east 
terminating lunir Ihittic^aloa. All the country to the south- 
west and i.o tlu‘ (‘ast of tlu^ (Hmiral group is more or less 
hilly, and tlu're ar(‘ a few low hills to the north. The 
central group is highest on the south, when it culminates 
in the Hort-on jdains, adjai^ent to which Kirigalpota and 
Totaix'lakanda rise to alt/itudes of 7852 and 774-6 feet 
resp(5ctiv(‘1y. Erom the Horton ])lains a high, ridge runs 
northward through tlu^ middle of the hills, in which 
Pidunitalagala loaclu^s to 821)6 feet, ])eiiig the highest 
mountain in the island. Better known, however, than any 
of th(*s(‘ is Adam’s Btnik, whi(*h rises boldly at the south- 
western corner of the ciaitral grouj) toaheight of 7355 feet. 
The summit is a plact' of pilgrimage equally to Buddhists, 
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Miiliarninadans, and Hindus, a mark on the rock, rcgardcnl 
as a footi)rint, being variously attributed to Ikiddha, 
Adam, and Riinia. 

The island is not large enough to allow of the formation 
of any large river. The largest is the Mahaweli (hinga, 
which rises under Pidurutalagala and Hows f)ast Kandy ; 
then descending to the east of the hills it turns north and 
discharges itself by two mouths on the east <;oast ; thci 
most northerly enters the Bay of '’i^rimjoinalee. It has a 
course of 134 miles and is navigable to small boats nearly 
up to Kandy. The other rivers are mere mountain torrents 
or otherwise of little importance. 

Administrative Divisions.— The island is subdivided 
into nine provinces, the names, areas, and population of 
which are respectively as follow : - - 


rroviucit'.s. 

A.r(Mu 
Sq. rn. 

Populn- 

tioii. 

Provincort. 

An’ii. 
M(i. ni. 

I’ol)UlU' 1 
tioii. 1 

\Ycsteru 

1482 

925,21-2 

Central . 

2300 

622,832 ^ 

North-Western 

2997 

:i5:t,7o:3 

North-Central 

*1002 

79,101 ; 

Southern 

2146 

5t)6,(i90 

llva 

31.51) 

191,925 ! 

Eastern . 

4037 

174,ir)() 

Siibaragaimina 

1901 

362,262 1 

1 

Northern 

3363 

342,109 



The provinces are further subdivided into 2‘J districts, 
varying from the munLci[)ality of Cvolombo with H([uare 
miles to the single district of the thinly-inhal)ited North- 
Central Province of 400:^ square miles. 

Towns, etc.— -Colombo (158,093), the (ja]>ita.l and seat 
of government, and also the chief port, situated on the 
west coast. Its harbour, constructed by enclosing a por- 
tion of the roadstead with a stone breakwater, and by 
dredging, is a port of call for the mail steamers m route 
to Calcutta, China, and Australia. Kandy (2G,r)22), the 
latest capital of the native rulers of the island, is on the 
hills 72 miles from Colombo, 2000 feet above the sea. It 
is beautifully situated on a bend of the Mahaweli Ganga 
and on the bank of a small artificial lake. In one of its 
Buddhist tem|)les is preserved a piece of ivory reputed to 
be a tooth of Buddha Gautama (the sacred Deluda)^ Init 
really a substitute for the original relic, wdiich was destroyed 
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by the Portugueso. 'J'lirec miles from Kandy is the beauti- 
ful botanic garden of Poradeniya (see Fig. 2). Galle 
(:l7,d2{>), at tile south-western extremity of the island, 72 
miles south of Colombo, an old Dutch fortified town with 
a small land-loeki'd harbour, formerly the port of call for 
mail steamers. Jahna (2^,860), at the northern extremity 
of the island, an ancient Tamil settlement with a small 
] )iit<h fort. Trin(U)mal(‘e (1 1,7 93), on the north-east coast, 
with a line natural harbour, the best in the island, now a 
(‘.oaling station for the P>ritish navy. Newara Eliya, at 
()210 fe<‘-t on the west Hank of Jddurutalagala, is the hill 
sjinita.rium of th(^ island. It has a cool climate, but owing 
to it s exposed position it is so damp and rainy that except 
in the early spring months, before the setting in of the 
summer monsoon, it is but little resorted to. 

l^he amhtmt mitive <ta|)ital of Anarajapura and the 
mediawal ca-pital of Pol lanarua are now ruins buried in the 
seclusion of the. norlJuTii forests. 

Population. The census of 1901 gave the total popu- 
lation of tlui island a,s rather more than 3| millions, being 
aai averagt' of 11 1 to the S(|uare mile. The most densely 
peopled province is the western, including Colombo and 
tlu‘. a(lja<‘(mt <*()n,st, and the. dam}) hilly country to the west 
and south of A<hun’s lha,k, where the average is 260 to the 
stpiare inih‘ ; and th(‘ most thinly jfopulated, the North 
(kmtral IVovin(‘.e, th(‘ conipa.rativ(ly dry and rocky tract to 
the north of tin' hills, wh(u’(‘. there are only 16 to the square 
mile. T!n‘ Sitduih'.se l)ro})er, nearly all Buddhists by 
nligion, formed 65 p(*r cent of the whole. They are chiefiy 
restih'tcul to tin.’. Wiist a.n<l south of the island. Next in 
importance are the Taanils, chiefly Hindus from Southern 
India, who occupy mosi. of tlu‘ north and cast, and are 
cs})e(‘ial]y numm’ous as garden lahourers on the plantations 
of tln^ hills. Tlic'y <‘ontrihutt‘ 26 ])er cent. The Moormen 
of the <M)ast, Muhammadans })robal)ly of mixed Arab 
d(‘sc(‘nt, amount to 6 i)i^r cent, and the Plnrasians and 
Burgh(?rs of inixt'd Muroj)ean descent and Christians, to 
0*6 |)('r c(mt. lhiro})eans, Including the civil officers of 
govenmu'nt, tin' military, and planters, were about 9500 
in 190L Tlu‘ alK)riginal Veddahs (})erhaps allied to the 
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Beders of Mysore), a wild forest race restricted to the 
eastern jungles, numbered only 3215. 

Productions, — The cliief mineral productions are 
plumbago and gems. The latter, obtained from gravel 
pits at Eatnajmra (jewel city) at tlic base of Adam’s Peak, 
include sapphires, rubies, spinels, citmamon stones and 
some other varieties of garnet, zircons, c,ats’-eyes, moon- 
stones, and a few others. lip to within the last twenty 
years the chief produce of the phintations was cotlec, 
though it had been declining since 1870, when the fungus 
which has ruined the industry lirst l)ecame formidable. 
Tea has taken its place, togetlier with (nmdiona bark and 
cocao, and within the last decade Cleylon has Ikh'Oiuc one 
of the principal tea-produciTig countries of the world. 
The export of tea has increased from a litth^ over 2 
million pounds in 1881 to 4-9| millions in 1890 and 
149|- millions in 1900. Other importaTit articles of 
export are cocoa-nut oil and copra (dried (‘.ocoa-nut), coir 
(cocoa-nut fibre), cinnamon, which gi'ows wild in the 
forests, cinnamon oil, cardamoms, vanilla, citronolla oil, 
ebony, sapan wood, and orcliella weed. Rxeellent tobacco 
is grown around Jaffna, and tlie pearl fisheries of M'anaar 
are an important soure.e of revenue. Tortoise-sludl is 
obtained on the coasts, and manufactured by the Sinhalese 
into combs, which are universally worn by the men as 
well as women. 

Railways.-— Colombo and Kandy arc cotincctcxl by a 
railway 74 J miles long, whicdi ascends the liills by the 
Kaduganawa pass. Prom Kandy a line of 17|- miles 
carries on the communication northwards to Matale, and 
another southwards up the valley of the Mahaweli 
Ganga to Nawalapitya, and thence to Bandera wela. 
Another railway from Colomho runs southward along tlu^ 
coast to Kaltura, Bentotte, Point do Gallo, and Matara 
in the extreme south of the island. Other lines under 
construction are from Colombo eastward to Ilama])ura, 
under Adam’s Peak, and from Polgohawela, on the line 
between^ Colombo and Kandy, to the northern extremity 
of the island, with a branch to the neighl)OurliO()d of 
Adam’s Bridge. 
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Laccadiye and Maldive Islands 

General Features. — The Laccadive and Maidive 
Islands form an elongated group running north and south 
off the Malabar coast and Ceylon, and extending to beyond 
the Equator. All are coral, islands or atolls, ^ each con- 
sisting of a ring of coral reef, varying in shape and size, 
generally imperfect, and traversed by navigable channels, 
and often broken up into smaller reefs or islets. The 
land surface occurs in an irregular manner on the reef, 
and never rises more than a few feet above the sea. 
Within the ring of coral reef is usually a lagoon which, 
communicating with the sea by passages through the reef, 
often, when large, contains scattered reefs or islands, and 
varies in depth from 2 or 3 fathoms to 30, or even in 
some cases, in the Maldives, as much as 45. Around the 
ring is a reef flat of variable breadth, the inner portion 
dry at low water, and sloping gently downwards to a 
depth of from 2 or 3 to 40 or 50 fathoms, and then there 
is an abrupt, sometimes almost vertical descent into deeji 
sea. In the characteristic archipelagoes of the Indian 
and Pacific oceans, and throughout the Laccadives and 
Maldives, no rock is found except that formed from coral, 
calcareous algse, and other organisms such as shells of 
mollusca, except that occasionally a few fragments of 
pumice may be found that have floated on the sea from 
distant volcanoes. 

Both the Laccadives and Maldives rise from a nearly 
flat ocean bed ; but whilst the former arise separately from 
a depth of nearly or quite 1000 fathoms, the Maldives, 
with the exception of the two southernmost atolls, rest 
upon a bank about 200 fathoms deep, with very deep 
sea of 2000 fathoms and upwards to the east and west. 
The channel between the Laccadives and the coast of 
India exceeds 1000 fathoms in depth. 

There is no indigenous land fauna or flora. The 
vegetation, often forming dense thickets, consists of a 

The term atoll, now ax>plied to all oceanic coral islands liavinf; the peculiar 
features of the Maldives aud Laccadives, is of Maidive origin, and derive<l 
from a word, atollii, signifying a province or fiscal division. 
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few plants, the seeds of whi(4i have l)eeii transported 
from other lands, and liave l)een either lloatcMl on the 
sea, wafted by the wind, or imported by man. (!ocoa- 
nut palms are the most conspicuous trees, and these 
have in many cases been extensively i)lanted by the 
inhabitants. 

The origin of atolls is still a disputed question. }Iy 
some writers, following Darwin and Dana, the reefs ww. 
regarded as evidence »of sunken land, the corals having 
growm gradually as the sea-bottom sank. Dy others, of 
whom the leaders are Agassiz and Murray, atolls arc 
believed to have been built up from the depths of the 
ocean, or upon the truncated cones of sulunarine volcanoes. 
The former school explain the annular shape ])y the more 
rapid growth of the corals, in conse((uen(^o of a more 
abundant supply of food on the outer rim of the reef, and 
regard the lagoon as caused by the slower a(‘cumuIation 
of calcareous organisms in the quic^.t water, ])artly shut off 
from the ocean, during a period of depression ; wdiilst tlui 
rival theorists attribute the lagoons, and es[)t', daily the 
deep basins in the Maidive Islands, to the solvent action 
of sea water on coral rock, llie question, if solved, will 
probably be decided by the result of borings made through, 
the coral rock to au undciiying formation. 

Position and Area. — The LacjcuuUves and Maldives, 
as a whole, extend from lat. 14" 3M. to lat. 0 ” 45' )S., a 
distance of more than a thousand miles. Tlu; Laccadives 
lie between lats. 14° and 10° N. and longs. 71" l-O' and 
74° E., and comjuise seventeen banks, all separate<l from 
each other by sea nearly 1000 fathoms in depth. Of 
these banks the three northernmost are sunken reefs 1 1 
to 30 fathoms beneath the sea. One of thc.'so ])anks, 
Munyal or Bassas de Pedro, is 71 miles long and 7 to 14 
broad; the others are smaller. Of the more southern 
Laccadives, some are mere reefs or hanks, but eight have 
sufficient land area to be inhabited, the actual islands 
never exceeding a few miles in length and a few hundred 
yards in width. Kardamat, one of the largest islands, is 

miles long and where widest f mile broad. 

Four of the inhabited islands, Ohitlac or Cliillat, Kiltan, 
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Kardjiniat, and Aniini are under direct British management, 
wliilst Agatti, Kavaratti, Aiidrotli, and Kalpeni, together 
witli Minikoi, which is between the Laccadives and 
Maldives, belong to the Bajah of Cannanore, but are 
under British sovereignty. 

Minikoi, in hit. about 8*' 20' N., is 111 miles from the 
southernmost Laccadive reef, and 7l from the northern- 
most of the Maldives. It is separated from the former 
by the nine-degree (duuincl, 1100 fathoms deep, and from 
the latter by the eigdit-degree channel (950 fathoms). It 
is inhabited, and a lighthouse has been erected on it. The 
atoll is pyriform, al)out 5 miles long from N.E. to S.W., 
and bi-oad, and the enclosed lagoon is 5 fathoms deep, 
and (umiinunicates with the sea outside by a channel 2 
to 2i fathoms det^i) in the N.W. corner. The east and 
south sides su[)port a curved tj*act of land 6 miles in 
length and on an avt^ragc 300 to 400 yards across ; the 
west and nortli sides are only bare at low tides except in 
two or thretj small islets. 

Idle Maldiv(.‘s extend from 7° 8' N. lat. to 0° 45' S., 
anti are altogtdlun- 370 miles in length from north to 
south, with, a ])rcadth of about 50. Excluding the two 
southing most atolls, Muvadiva and Addu, which are 
se])arated from the main groups and each other by broader 
and much deeptn* c.luinnels than the other banks, the 
Maldives arc 325 miles in length. They have a very 
dillerent cliarae-tcr from the Laccadives, and consist of 
coral rtaifs or atolls, many of them of very large size, 
a,rrangcd for the most jiart in a double row, but towards 
tlu‘- nortborn and southern end in a single series. Alto- 
gotlicr, including the two southernmost, there are, in the 
Maldivo groiij), sixteen atolls exceeding 10 miles in 
major diam(3ter, besides several smaller reefs ; but one of 
the Hixt(‘.(m, Mablos, really consists of three great reefs 
separated from each other by narrow channels exceeding 
100 fathoms in depth. The largest reef-bank of the whole 
archipelago is 87 miles long by 11 to 20 broad, and, 
although in reality all one atoll, is regarded as two, its 
northern ])art being called Tiladumati, and its southern 
half Afiladumadulu. The ring of this great atoll is very 
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imperfect, and consists of s(‘attered reefs, most of tliom 
capped by land, but witli broad passages l)et\veen tliem 
into the lagoon, wliicli has a depth varying between 22 
and 30 fathoms. The Mahlos bank, as a whole, is 62 
miles long, Ari 49 miles, each of th(‘so being on an average 
about 18 miles broad. In these and in most of the other 
great banks, the atoll ring, though less broken up than on 
the largest Maidive atoll, is much divided by ehamiels into 
separate reefs, which arc in very many cases small ring- 
shaped atolls, partly supporting land, and witli interior 
lagoons from 2 fathoms or oven less to 10 or 12 in depth. 
The channels between the ditlcrcMt reefs on the rim of the 
great atoll are several fathoms in depth, l>ut are not 
generally so deep as the great central lagoon. Ivecfs, often 
bearing islands, are scattered over these great interior 
lagoons, and these inner reefs are themselves sometimes 
ring-shaped with inner basins. The land above liigli- 
water mark consists partly of coral rock, partly of sand ; 
the rock never, in the Maldives, exceeds about 12 feet in 
height above high-tide level, or 17 feet above the reef 
flat, which corresponds to mean low tide ; sand dunes, 
however, are sometimes as much as 30 feet high. Many 
of these details arc taken from a recent description of the 
islands liy Mr. Stanley Gardiner. 

The atolls to the southward have more nearly perfect 
rings than those to the northward, ami deejKU lagoons, and 
the two southernmost atolls have the best defined sur- 
rounding reefs and the most open lagoons of all. Suva- 
diva, between the Equator and V N., is 43 miles long 
from north to south by 35 miles from east to west, and 
covers an area of over 800 square miles. Addu, the 
southernmost of the Maldives, is 10 miles from cast to 
west and from north to south. 

All the Maidive islands are governed l)y a Sultan who 
resides on Male, one of the eastern atolls, about halfway 
between the northern and southern ends of the Archipelago. 
He is a feudatory chief under the government of (Jeylon, 
to which he pays a yearly tribute. 

Population. — The inhabitants of the Laccadiv(‘a were 
included in the Indian census of 1901, and found to be 
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14,400 in number. Tiiey are descended from tlie Hindus 
of the iMalabar coast, and speak a dialect of Malayalam ; 
but all have ])ce()nie Muhammadans. 

The Maldivti population are also Muhammadans, and 
were estimatcul in 1901 at 30,000. They are of somewhat 
doubtful origin, liut probably Cingalese with an admixture 
of l)oth Arab and Malay. 

Productions. -44ie most important products of the 
Laccadives and Maldives are cocoa-nuts and fibre (coir). 
Th(\y form practically tlic only exports of value. Small 
(juantities of grain and pulse, and fruits of various kinds 
are grown, but rice is imported. Marine shells abound, 
and the Maldives are one of the princii)al sources of the 
money cowry, formerly extensively used in India and 
Africa for small change in the bazaars. 


Assam 

Area, square miles. Population, 6,126,343 

Name and Government. — The ancient kingdom of 
Assam (from Ahom, the name of a former ruling race) in- 
cluded only the valley of the Lrahmaputra from where the 
river issues from the Himalaya to where it enters on the 
plains of Bengal. When, in 1874, Assam was constituted a 
distinct provini!e of the empire, there were added to it the 
valley of (lacliar and the jdain of Bylhet, together with the 
interveming hills, the whole now forming a chief commis- 
siomu’ship, with the seat of Government at Shillong on the 
Khiisi hills. 

General Features. — The Assam valley proper is 450 
miles long and averages .50 in width, bounded on the 
north by the I limalaya, on the south-east by the Patkai 
ratige, whidi with the hills beyond separate it from Upper 
Burma, and on the south-west by a branching mass of 
hills, sections of which are called after the aboriginal tribes 
that oecu])y thorn, the Nfigil, Jaintla, Klidsi, and G4ro hills. 
These separate it from Cachar and Sylhet. The only 
(joUectivo t(‘rm applied to this great mass of hills is the 
Assam Range. The valley is obstructed midway by the 
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Mikir hills, which divide it into Upper and Lowt^r Assam. 
Upper Assam is still mainly eitlier forest or marsh 
covered with gigantic grass ; the latter to a width of from 
six to twenty miles on tlie borders of the. river, the former 
on the higher ground and the adjacent hills, ^riie marsh 
land when cleared is converted into ricediclds, and tea- 
gardens are established in clearings in the forest, l)ut 
these are of insignificant extent in pro|)ortion to the un- 
reclaimed land. 

The Sylhet plain, to the south of tlie Oaro and Kh/isi 
hills, is broader and shorter, bounded on tlie south by tlu‘ 
hills of Tipperah. It is traversed by the two brancht‘s of 
the BarAk river which enters it from (hthar, and much of 
the intervening flat consists of swamps termed inh, which, 
in the rainy season arc deeply submerged. Nevertheless, 
much of this submerged land is planted witli a |)e<uiliar 
variety of rice which grows as the water rist^s, sometimes 
to a length, of 12 feet. Tea-gardens are estalilished on the 
hillocks termed tHas around the ]>lain, and orange plauta- 
tions on the slopes of the KhAsi hills. Uac'har is the valley 
of the BarAk. It is intersected ]>y long ridges of low hills 
that run northward from the Lushai hills on its southern 
border, and the depressions between tlumi are also marslu‘s, 

• covered with extensive sheets of water in tli(‘. rains. I'ea- 
gardens and villages are established on the higlKn* ground 
round their margins and on the tU((s or low hills. 

The GfAro and KhAsi liills form an undulating and hilly 
table-land from 2000 to (JOOO feet al)ove the sea, rising 
abruptly from the plain of Sylhet, evdminating in the Shil- 
long ridge and declining gradually to the valley of Assam. 
The surface is chiefly grassy, l)eing kept clear of forest by 
the annual burning of the grass ; but forest clothes the sides 
and bottoms of the deep valleys and ravines cut by the 
drainage. These hills and also those on the border of 
Upper Assam include several small coalfields. 

The climate of the province is damp at all times of the 
year. The rainfall is heavy, and falls in eiglit or nine 
months of the year ; and neither is tlie summer very hot 
nor the winter very cold, hut in the latter season fogs are 
very prevalent. The vegetation is luxuriant and tropical 
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ill alt li< no part of tlio province lies within 

the tropic. l;:i(‘pha,iits, rhinoceroses, buhaloes, and many 
other large animals abound in the jungles, and many kinds 
ar(‘. met with that do not oc,ciir in other parts of India, such 
as the mifkan or <f(iyal, a large kind of cattle, commonly 
domesticatiMl by tln^ hillmen, and the hooloclc, a species of 
gil)bon. ^ IJii'ds, rt‘ptik‘.s, insects, and land mollusca are also 
very varii'd and abiindaMt. 

Area and Position. ^The province extends over 

r)r),:24d S({uare mih^s, of which total the Assam valley occu- 
pi('s 'J 1 ,41 4, t.h(‘ plains of Gachar and Sylhet 6725, and the 
remaindm- is hill (‘ountry. Its most northerly point is in 
NT. lat. 2S ’ 20', its most southerly in 22'‘ 20', therefore 
just witliin th(^ tropic., and it extends between the 
meridians of (SO ’ 41' and 1)7" 8' E. long. Its greatest 
length from iu^a,rly east to west is 450 miles, and its ex- 
treme width 450 mil(‘s. It is bounded on the north by 
the state of Ilhotan, and liy hills occupied by a number of 
iude[»en(lent bill tribes, the Akas, I)a|)hlas, Miris, Lukotias, 
and Mishmis, suc(‘eeding each other in the above order 
from west to c^ast. On the east of the Assam valley the 
hills are similarly ]K)ssesse(l by the Kamptis, and on the 
soutliunist by tlui Sing|)hos or Kachins. Farther south the 
proviiuH'., whi('.h includes Alanipur and the Lushai hills, is 
bounded by Biirm(‘s<‘ territory, and on the west by Bengal. 

Moxintains and Rivers, —The Himalaya bounds the 
province on the noiHi, receding to the north-east in the upper 
part of Assain. 'Idle great snowy range comes to an end 
in about tlie 95(1 nun’idian, terminating in a series of great 
peaks betwtuvu 21,500 and 22,800 feet in height; but the 
'Idb(‘,tan snowy range (‘.ontiuucs eastwards with peaks not 
excu'.ediiig ir),7()() feet in height, interrupted, however, by 
tiu’! grt‘.at rivers tha,t come down from Tibet. At 
its uortlM‘ 4 iHteru extremity, the Assam valley is shut in 
by bigh ranges running southward from the eastern 
1 1 imahiya, wh ich, together with other parallel ranges beyond, 
are the origin of the great meridianal system of Burma 
and Siam. From theso the l\4tkai range, which bounds 
the Bnilmiaputra valley on the south, branches off to the 
west a-nd south-west, and farther down gives off the 
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Barail range, wluchdivi<U‘s Assam aii<l ( 'acluir fnmi Manipur. 
One great spur of this range runs otr westward to the north 
of the Barak vallc‘y, dividing it from that of the Dhansiri, 
and unites with the Naga and .hiintta, hills. 1'h(‘S(‘, and the 
Khasi and Chiro liills beyond, have a- g(‘.n(n-al (‘ast and west 
direction, separating Low(U’ Assam from Syllud-. To the 
south of Oachar the Lushai hills, and to the south of Sylhet 
the hills of Tipperah,allcousistingof parallel northaml south 
ridges, run southwards into weshn-n Bnrnia and Arakan, 
The Brahmaputra (Son of Brahma) river runs tlie 
whole length of the Assam valley. Of the rivers from the 
mountains that contribute to it, it is now known that tlic 
chief feeder is tliat which rises in dhbet a little to the east 
of Manasorawar lake ; nndm* various local names, of whi(‘h 
the best known is the Sangpo, runs eastward through Til)et 
across 12° of longitude, and then, aft(U‘ a great bend to 
the north, turning southwards, l)reaks through the 
Himalaya round the extremity of the gread stiowy range, 
and enters Upper Assam as the Dihang rivtu*. At Sadiya 
this joins a smaller river from the east, which lias hitlierto 
borne the name of the Lohit Brahma|mtra, and enters 
Assam at the Brahmakuud, a sacired ]kk>I, 2000 feet 
above the sea. The source of the Holiit Brahmaputra is 
probably in the north of the Zayul district of Tib(*t, in 
about N. lat. 29°, and this eastern aflliient recadives the 
drainage of the whole of that district, from which its 
course has been traced westwards through the mountains 
to the Brahmakund. A third river, the i)ihang, from tlu' 
north, probably identical with the Kenpu of Eastern 
Tibet, joins the Dihang just above the contluence. In its 
course through Assam the Brahmaputra receives a number 
of tributaries both from north and south. Qf the former, 
the largest in addition to those just meiitiotied, are the 
Subansiri, which drains a very extensive track of the 
Himalaya around the eastern end of the great snowy 
range,, and the Manas from central Bhotan, joining the 
Brahmaputra opposite Goalpara. On the south the Noa 
Dihing, and the Dihing and Dikhu from the PAtkai range, 
the Dhansiri from the same and the Barail and NAgA hills, 
and the Kalang from the KAgA, Jaintia, and Mikir hills* 
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Cacliar is traversed l)y tlie Barak, wliicli enters it from 
Ma,ni|)iir, after a tortuous course round the Barail range. 
It r(?ceives tli(‘ Hoinil and the Dhaleswari from the Lushai 
hills, and on entering {8ylhct divides into two branches. 
Idle nortlu'rn takes the name of the Surma, receives the 
heavy draiimgo of the soiitli face of the Jaintia, Khasi, and 
Garo hills, and tlum turning soutliwards enters the Megna. 
The. southern braneli, (tailed the Kusiyara, receives some 
small rivers from the Tipperah hills, and also unites with 
the Megna. 

Administrative Divisions. — The Assam province is 
divided into distihts as follow: — 


DiviKioiiH. 

DiatrictH. 

Area, j 
Sq. 111 . j 

Population. 

Surmil valley . . | 

(lachar plains 

‘2063 

414,781 

SyUiot 

5443 

2,241,848 

f 

(Joalpara . 
Rjiinrup 

3961 

462,052 


3858 

589,187 

lirahiuapiitra valley . 

Barraiig 

Nowgong . 
vSibsiigar 

3418 

3843 

337,313 

261,160 


4996 

597,969 

V 

Ijakhinipur 

4207 

371,396 

f 

Lushai hills 

7227 

82,434 


North Gacliar 

1706 

40,812 

Hill districts . • • 

Na^nl hills . 

Kluisi and \ 

Jaintia hills j 

3070 

6027 

102,402 

202,250 


Garo hills . 

3140 

138,274 


Manijiur 

3‘284 

284,465 


In Assam projier, Lakhimpur and Bibsagar divide Upper 
Assam between them, the former to the north of the 
Brahnia[mtra and Moa Dihing, the latter to the south. In 
tlie central ])art of the valley, Darrang is the plain north 
of the river and Nowgong that on the south ; and in 
Jjower A ssam, K am nip and G oalpara extend on both sides 
of the Brahmaputra.' A snaall tract of the Garo hill 
lUstriet is also on the plain. . ^ 

^Pho eastern half of the hill country south of Sibsagar 
is oc.cupied by Naga tribes (see Fig. 4); North Cachar is 
west of the Nagii hills, the Khasi and Jaintia hills lie 
south of the central part of the valley, and the Garo lulls 
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are to the west, in the angle formed l»y tlie southern bend 
of the Brahuiaputra. 

To the south, of tlu' hills G-a(^har oecupit‘s tlie tnislern 
part of tlie Barak valley and the surrounding hills, a,nd 
Sylhet the western plain, traversed by tlK‘ two In-anchc's of 
the river. 

Native Territory. ■—’’Inhere are no native states ])r<)pt‘rly 
so called in the province of Assam, but three tracts arc 
occupied by native tribes but ]>artially or indirtat-ly ruled 
by the British Government. 'These are the Khasi and 
Jaintia hills, the Singpho territory already noticed at p. 
96, and the .Lushai lulls south-west of Manipur. To the 
east of (Jachar is the native state of J\Iani])ur, under tlu‘, 
protection of the ].kitish Government. It is a valley 
surrounded by hills, which iiadiide th(‘ ujiper waters of 
the BarAk and those of the Nam Katheu, tlui main fcedcu' 
of the Myittha, a tributary of the (Jhindwin, which is 
itself an affluent of the Ira wadi. 

Towns. — There is no town in the provinct'. containing 
more than 14,000 inhalhtants, but Ini] dial, tlu^ tdiii'f town 
of Manipur, had, in 1901, a ]>opiilation of 67, 092). In 
the Assam valley the most imiiortaiit placi's are Gauluiti 
(11,661) in Kaniruj), on the south bank of the Brahma- 
putra; and 8ibsagar (5712), and Dibrugarh (1 1,227), thc^ 
centres of the tea industry in U jiper Assam. 14 k‘. sc^at of 
government is at Shillong (8384), on the Klulsi lulls, 5000 
feet above the sea. Thirty miles to the south of it is Gherra 
Punji, the wettest known place in the world, witli an 
annual average rainfall of 473 inches, and sometimes ovtu’ 
600 inches in the year. Sylhet, on the Surinii river ( 1 3,893), 
is the largest town in the province, and Sileliar (9256), on 
the Bardk, is the centre of the tea plantations in Gacliar. 
The whole of Assam is much subject to earth(|uakes. 

Population. — The population of the province in 1901 
was 6,126,343, giving a general average of nearly 109 
to the square mile. The total population of the lull 
districts was only 566,172, or about 26 to the S(|uare 
mile. The people of the Assam valley and Gachar are for 
the most part of Indo-Chinese races, more or less allied to 
those of the hills around, but of late years there has been 
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luiich iiniui^n’a,tioii from to supply labour for the 

tc<i 4 !;ar(Ieus. Tlw, people of Hylliet are more akin to those 
of blaster u P>eiigal. 

On the ce.ntral hills arc OAros, Khdsis, and Nilgds. 
The last a,ri‘. but little (‘iviliscd, and their different clans, 
(listingiiisluul by the patterns tattooed on their faces, are 
generally iniinic^al to each other. The Singphos of the 
Patkai hills area, more ])eaceable race. But the Lushais 
of the liills south of Oachar resemble the Niigas in their 
|)redatory habits, and from time to time raid on each 
otlua- or on the, inhabitants of the border plains. 

Productions. -^Ooal is worked in the Kln^si hills and in 

Ufjper Assajn. Petroleum is also known to occur there. 
Small (jiiantiti(^s of gold are obtained from the rivers, and 
limestone is (juarriiul in Hylhct for the supply of Bengal. 
TJie for(3sts produce sal, sissu, ironwood, and some other 
excelhmt tiin!)ers, also bamboos and rattans; and india- 
rubber a,nd tuHseh silk arc collected by the hillmen. Sylhet 
grows rice for exportation, but the Assam valley and 
dacha,!’ do not raise suHioiont grain for the wants of their 
inha,bitauts. dhe great staple product of the province is 
tea, tli(5 plantations of wliicli in 1887 amounted to 234,000 
acres. Othiu’ artichis of cx})ort are betel nut, mustard 
seed, a, ml oi’anges. Silk and cotton cloth, grass mats, and 
several a,rticles of less importance are manufactured on a 
small scale,. 

Railways and Steamer Lines. — There is at present 
a railway in Hpp^'i’ Assam, from Dibrugarh to the bank 
of the Brahmaputra o[)posite Sadiya, with a branch to 
tln^ c.oal-mines of M'akum. There is also a line open from 
(lauhati to Hamagiiting, and thence to Nazira near 
Hibsagar, 'Idio line from Chittagong in Bengal is com- 
phd.e to Sihhar, and these linos, all of light gauge, are 
being (‘ontitudc’.d. to form the Assam-Bengal llailway. 
There is also a short lino of 7-^ miles down the south 
fa(H 5 of th(‘, Kluisi hills, from Cherra Poonjee to Company 
CanJ. Otlnn-wise, the chief means of communication 
ar(i tlH‘, river steamers, which navigate the Brahmaputra 
regularly up to Dibrugarh, and bring down to Calcutta 
the teas of the province. The mail steamers start from 
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the terminus of the Northern lleiijLjjal Uaihvay, ii few miles 
helow Dhuhri. In Cachar, in the rainy season, steamers 
ascend the Bar/ik to Bilehar, Imt in tlie dry sc'ason onl}’ 
as far as Chattack, twelve miles ]k‘1o\v ^ylliet, on the 
Surnid, and to Fenehuganj, on tlic Kusi}'a,ra. 


Burma 

Ami, 236,738 sejiiarc miles. Poimlaiion, 1 0,489,024 

Name and Government. — Idie British province of 
Burma (from Brahma) now includes the whole of the 
territories that in the beginning of the niiudeenth century 
were ruled by the house of Alom[>ra from Ava, witli the 
exception of Assam, which has been made an indeptmdent 
province. Up to 1887, Ava or Ifpper Burma with the 
tributary Shan States remained indcpcmdent, while Arakan 
and Tenasserim, annexed to India in 182(), and Pegu in 
1854, made up the province divstinguished as British 
Burma. The whole is now again consolidated under a 
lieutenant-governor. 

General Features. — Burma consists of- -(1) a broad 

zone of wild and in great part unknown liilLs on the west, 
bordering the Bay of Bengal, and known as the Arakan 
Yoma, 170 miles broad in the north and tapering south- 
wards to Cape Negrais ; (2) the. valleys of the Irawadi 
and its great tributary the Kyendwen or Chindwin ; and 
(3) another great tract of hills and table-lands to the cast 
of these, traversed from north to south by the Salween, 
and extending eastward to the valley of the Mekong or 
Cambodia river. The boundary betw’“een Burma and 
Yunan, which is at present somewhat indefinite to the 
northward, near the Assam border, runs down througli 
these hills as far as the Shw^li river east of Bliamo, and 
then eastward across the Salween to the Candiodia or 
Mekong river, down the western bank of that river to 
about lat. 20° 30' and then again westward to the Sal- 
ween. All the territory comprised in this great circuit is 
an upland hilly country, and consists of the Shan States 
tributary to Burma. 
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Aiukiiii \ oina. to tho northward consists of a great 
minil)or of inirrow parallel ridges running generally north 
and south and <‘ontinnous with the hills of Manipur and 
Cachar. Jletvveen these ridges, the rivers that drain them 
run in sti'aight, rocky va.lle.ys, oc-casionally breaking across 
a ridge to cflect a junction witli a neighbouring stream, 
and arc sonictiines navigable by small boats for distances 
of many mih‘s t(.)getlier between the rapids. All these 
hills aiHj tornuid (diioHy ol sandstones, shales, and other 
soft strati fi(vl rocks of iati'. geological age, that have been 
thrown up in pa,ra,lh'l north and south folds which deter- 
mine tlH‘ direction of the ridges and valleys. They are 
gemM'a,lly <‘.o\a‘nal with torest or dense bamboo jungle, and 
ar(5 tenaid.(ul by ((iiite uncivilised tribes, much addicted to 
raiding. the south of lat. 20” the Arakan Yoma 
becomes a singlt‘ rang(‘. and runs down to Cape Negrais, 
forming the lioundary between Arakan and Pegu. The 
Iravvadi a,nd (Ihindwin valleys are a series of plains inter- 
st‘c,ted by ranges of low hills which often confine the rivers 
in narrow (hdih's. Owing to the sparseness of the popula- 
tion of Burma, tlu‘st^ plains, tliough naturally fertile and 
well su})plie(l with watxn*, arc yet in great part unculti- 
vatixl and still cove.red with forest. They form, however, 
l)ut a small proportion of tluj total area. 

Of tlui hills (iast of the Irawadi, the main ranges only 
run north ami sout.h, stmding oif spurs with a more or less 
transverse direction a.iul sjumding out into table-lands. 
They a.r(' pa.rt.ly foriiuMl of hard crystalline rocks, and in 
northern Burma and nt'ur its border in Yunan territory there 
are two (‘x tinct volcanoes, lk>i>a and Plawshuenshan. These 
hills an*, occupied by several semi-civilised tribes, — Kachins 
in the north, in tlu*. ludghbourhood of Bhamo, and Bed 
ICircms in Kaixmni iiorthuMiat of Pegu. The population 
of the broad tract (‘ast of the Trawadi valley and north 
of lat. 20' is Shan. The range west of the Salween 
temninalvs on the south o])pc)sitc Moulmein, where the 
river (h‘bouclieH on the (hilf of Martaban, but that to the 
east of tin*, river continues down to the Malay peninsula, 
of which it forms the backbone, dividing Tenasserim from 
tlie territory of Siam. The coasts of Arakan and Tenasserim 
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are gotierally rocky and lun-dta-ed hy inlands, wliich are 
the protruding wvuniuits of tlie c.oast ranges as tlu^y iHicoine 
successively suhnierged and disiippear beneatli tin* sea. 
The largest of tliese islands an* Rainri and (dieduba, off 
the coast of Arakan. In tlu*. neighbourhood of tlu^ Soutli 
Tenasserini coast, islands an? nunierous and o(*cupy a 
considerable area ; they are known as the M(‘rgui An^hb 
pelago. On the 'Tenasserim (roast, whercr tin* hills (ronsist 
of hard rocks, botli the (n>asts of tin* luainhind and of the 
outlying islands ])rescnt a hold j)ree.ipitous fa.(*(* to tie*, sea, 
but on the Arakan coast the rotrks are softer and the 
coast is less l)old and abrupt. 

The siiniiner monsoon blows dins'tly and very strongly 
on the Burmese coast, and up the valley of tin* Ira wadi, and 
discharges a very heavy rainfall on Arakan and Tenasserim 
and the sliores of Pegu. The rains l:>egiu in May and last 
till the end of October, longer thereforcj than in most |)arts 
of India, and the climate is conseipieutly damp and 
the vegetation dense and luxuriant. But in the Irawadi 
valley this is the case only near the coast. On ascending 
the river the rainfall rapidly diminishes and tlie climate 
becomes drier, and in Ava up to PagAn, and even to 
Mandalay, it more nearly resembles that of the (Ainuitic. 
Still farther north, as the hills become more elevated, the 
climate is again damper, and in the extreme north it is 
more like that of Assam. 

Owing to its hills, forests, and rivers, and the general 
richness of its vegetation, Burma is an extremely picturestpie 
country hy nature ; and not less so are the dresses of tlio 
people, bright with many coloured silks, the Zftydh and 
hhyovm^gs (rest houses and monasteries)’ with their richly 
carved woodwork, and the graceful pagodas, which, resplemb 
ent with gold, reflect the flash of the sun’s rays like som(;> 
distant pharos, or crown with their delicate, tapering 
pinnacles the eminences of the troe-^clad hills. 

Position and Area. — Before the annexation of Upper 
Burma, the area of the British territory as ascertained by 
survey was 87,220 square miles. That of the entire 
province is now 236,738 square miles, which is consider- 
ably more than twice that of the British Isles, and nearly 


onc-fotirtli t lia,n t ha-t. of the German Empire. The 

nortlaa-n limit, of Eurnia. may bo taken as that of the 
Irawadi. basin^ in a, bout riS" N. la-t., its southernmost in 
lat. 10 and its \vest(‘rn and eastern as E. long. 92'' 12' 
and about 101' 12' res))t‘e,tively. its greatest length is 
tlumd’oiv about 1210 miles, and its greatest width about 
575 mih's. On the west it is boiindial by the Bay of 
Bengal a, ml th(‘ (diittagong district of Bengal, on the 
north-west by tlu‘ Lushai hills, Manipur and eastern 
Assam, on tin* northeast by Chinan, on the east by Tong 
King, and on south-east by Siam. 

MountaiiiB and Rivers. The hill system of the 
Arakan Voma is the southward extension of the ranges 
that IxMind Assam jiml (tachar on the east and those that 
bound Sylhet on ilie south. The main chain, to which 
alone tluj tman \'oma is strictly applicalde, is the continua- 
tion of tlm,t which divides the valhiys of the Brahmaputra 
and the Ikirak from tln^ lltdcong valley of the Upper 
Ghiiidwin and the, valh\y of Manipur, and runs southward, 
rising in Sang ,Al Khmg to 7*ld8 feet and in Malselai Mon 
or Blue M out Bait i to 7100 bud. South of this last peak the 
range bemls l,o south- soul, li-eiust, dividing Arakan from 
Ava, Near the Ijordtn's of IVgii and Ava, in lat. 19“ 30', 
it rises iiito st‘ verbal peaks In'twecn 4000 and 5000 feet, 
but (U‘elim‘s fartiu‘r south. Opposite Myanoung one peak 
ristis to '1003 f(U‘t, but for the last 80 miles, before it 
terminates in Pagoda |K>int at Gape Negrais, its height 
varies only between 200 and 400 feet. 

To tlio east of t he Irawadi valley in Pegu, the range 
tenmul the I\‘gu \'oma runs north and south between the 
Irawadi and the Sitt,n,ng. I'his ])egins as a low ridge near 
Jtangoon, and on the out, skirts of the town is crowned with 
tlu', great goldim pagoda. Tt (‘.ontinues low for 30 miles to 
the north, when it rist's into a conspicuous hill range, and 
in tin* norfh of Ikigu attains an altitude of 2000 feet, 
sinking again into tlie plains of southern Ava. 

Hie next range, to the eastward is more important. It 
riuiK south wan I uninterruptedly from the Himalaya, separat- 
ing tin* tuistmm tributaries of the Irawadi from the Salwin, 
md sending otF branches that again ramify in the Kachin 
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hills o])p()site Bliaino, an<l boyon<l Mouiieii rist‘ to 8000 feet; 
the hills above tlie ruby miiu‘s, nortli of Maiulalay, Avhicli 
are equally higli ; and the Kareniuai hills, whieli ris(‘ to 9000 
feet north-east of Pegu. East of the >Sitta,ng it !)ifurcateB, 
throwing off the Poungloung range, which forms the eastern 
water-parting of the Hittang, and as a continuous range it 
terminates opt)osite Maiilmain. 

The next parallel range also runs down from the Hima- 
laya and, as the Tanen Toung (lyi iti thcj Shan States, 
divides the tributaries of theSahviu from those of the Cam- 
bodia or Mekong river. A range wlii(‘h ris(vs j)arallel to this, 
but e)v echelon, farther wtsst, runs southward between the 
Salwin and the iMenam, and is contimu'd down the Tenas- 
seriin penimsula under the name of tluj dVmasscn’im Yoma. 
Its greatest elevation in Tenasserim is al)out oOOO feet. 

By far 'the mdst important river of Burma is the 
Irawadi. Its soiirco was urd<nowt\ until of late years, and 
has been the sulqect of much discussion among ge<»gra}>heiu 
Its two principal head-streams, the Malikhe md the Nmai 
Kha, rise in the mountains cast of Assam and flow south- 
wards till they uuite in lat. 25“ 40', 25 miles north of 
Myitkyina. A little below lat. 25“ where it receives 
the Mogoung river from the west, the Irawadi is a hue 
river, half a mile broad aiul from two to tlirec fatlioms deep, 
flowing at the rate of two miles an hour. ‘Bellow this it 
enters the first defile, where at om^ place ii< is contra(‘.ted 
by rocks to 70 yards in the dry season, and this defile con- 
tinues to five miles above Bhamo. A. second occurs below 
Bhamo, a third 40 miles above Mandalay, and a fourth 
between Thyetmyb and Promo. It receives several affluents 
from the east, the largest of which, the Bhwdli, (X)mes from 
Yunan and is navigable in the rainy season ; but its 
greatest tributary is the Chindwin wliich joins it from the 
north-west, 58 miles below Mandalay. It euttn-s its delta 
at Myanoimg and gives off branches, one of which forms 
the Bassein river, a large navigable stream that enters the 
sea near Cape Negrais, and another eommiini cates with the 
Rangoon river at the eastern extremity of the delta. The 
length of the Irawadi from lat. 25“ 4-0' to the sea is 850 
miles, all of which is navigable to boats. Steamers ascend 
it 700 miles to Bhamo, 



TIh‘. Cliindwin nvhytnidwen) lises helow apeak 10,400 
feet Idgli, in lat. '27 , to the east of Upper Assam, under the 
name of th(‘ Tumni^r Kha. It traverses the Hukoug valley 
east of tlie. Pat.kai ranges wlu're it is navigable to boats, 
but from which, it di^scumds by rapids and a fall in lat. 26“. 
From this point, ‘UK) miles above its junction with the 
Irawadi, it is agmiii naviga])le to boats, and to steamers in 
the ra,iny season. It skirts tlu^ Naga hills, those that shut 
in the. ,Kvd)o valley, and tlie ranges of the Arakan Yoma, 
receiving from them lh('. Tuzu, the Yu river, the Manipur 
river, and the Myittha, the last three uniting before 
joining the main stivani. At Mingin it bends to south- 
sonth c'ast and unites with, the Irawadi above Myingyan. 

The next riv(n‘ of importance in point of size is the 
Salwin, hut flowing in a narrow valley hemmed in by 
moinitains, and niu(4i obstrnctod by rocky barriers and 
rapids, it is navigable otdy for 80 miles from the sea. Its 
origin is unknown, though the Jesuit missionaries, to 
whom w(^ ow(‘. much of our knowledge of Western China, 
plac.i^ its HonrcHss in lat. 27” 10'. It runs vsouth through 
Tibet and Ynnan, where it is known as the Lu-tsi-kiang 
or Lu rivi‘r, and th('. Khan {States, afterwards forming the 
boundary lKitw(MMi liurnia and Siam, till, entering Tenas- 
serim and passing Maulmain, it discharges itself into the 
(Jidf of Ma,rta])an by two mouths vseparated by a hilly island. 

Ihdvve.cm tht^ Irawadi and the Kalwin is the Sittang 
in l.\‘.giL Idiis ris(‘,s in tlui hills around Yainthin, drains 
tlu5 (‘astern slopc^s of the Pegu Yoma and the western 
slopes of tlm Kanmni hills and the Poungloung, and dis- 
chargers its waters into the*, liead of the Gulf of Martaban. 
It is r(‘.markable among all the rivers of India for the 
enormous bore or tidal wave, which at spring tides rolls 
up tlui lowcn* part of its (diannel in a wave 20 feet high, 
rendering navigation impracticable from the sea. It can, 
however, l)e reached by boats from Idangoon, through the 
Pegu river and a (‘.anal. 

In Arakan the largest river is the Kaladdn, which rises in 
the Arakan Yoma, a few miles south of the Blue Mountain, 
and runs a nearly straight course southwards to Akyab, 
receiving tlie drainage of all the western half of the Yoma. 
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It foriti.s a delta ol some sixe, vvlii<*li is the most ]>roductive 
part of Arakan, but is nearly enclosed by the hills of the 
mainland and the hilly Harongo islands opposite its mouth. 

The province of Tenasserim is chiefly draiiu'd by three 
rivers, all of which How in longitudinal valleys parallel 
with the coast and the Tenasserim Yoma. In the north 
the Attaran, which runs northward and enters the Sal win 
just above Maulmain. Farther down, the Tavoy river, a 
small stream, which flows south, ])asses the town of that 
name, and ends in a long estuary shut off from the sea by 
the coast range of hills, and is naviga])le by small sea-going 
steamers up to Tavoy ; and, in the. south, the Tenasserim 
river, about 240 miles long, which also flows south and 
enters the vsea at Mergui. 

Administrative Divisions. Tjower Hurma is ad- 

ministered under four divisions and ninettam districts; 
Upper Burma under four divisions and sevent(Hm districts, 
in addition to which the uncivilised (diin hill country, 
and the northern and southern Bhan Btates are separate 
i)olitical charges. 

Lowkr Burma 


Divisions. 

Districls. 

S(i. in. 

PopuluUou. 

r 

Akyal) 


4Hi,(;f;6 

Arakan . . • 

North Arakan . 
Ky()uk-]ij>yii . 

4S87 

20,682 

168,827 

1 

Sandoway 

Rangoon Town 


90,927 

r 

H) 

224,881 


Hauthawaddy . 

:m:i 

484,811 

Pegu . < 

Pegu 

427t) 

229,572 

Tharr.iwaddy . 

28 'll 

:!9r),ri7o 

[ 

lAornc 

2915 

265,8()4 

r 

Bassein . 

4127 

291,427 

Ira wadi . . *. 

Myaunginya . 

2970 

202,274 

Thongwa 

2471 

484,410 

1 

Hon;ca(la . 

2870 

484,558 : 


Toimgoo . 

6172 

279,215 


Salwin 

I 266f) 

27,827 

Tenasserim . - 

ThatOn . 

Amherst . 

j 5079 

I 7002 

242,510 

200,172 


Tavoy 

! 5208 

109,979 


Mergui . 

, 9789 

88,744 

l ^ 
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I 


I HvisioiiH. 

Min])u . 

Mandalay 

Sagaing 

Mciktila 


Districts. 

f Thayet Myo 
I Pakokku 
”j Minbu . 

1. Magwo 
Mandalay 
Bhanio 

^ Myitkyiiia 
Katha . 

^ linky Mines, 
r Shwcibo 
I vSfigaing 
j Bower Chi rid win . 

\ lJ[)pGr Chi ud win . 
f Kyaukse 
I Meiktila . • . 

'j Yanuithin . 
i Myingyan . 

North (3rn Slian States 
Southern Shan States 
Chin Hills . 
Pakokku Chin Hills 


Area. 
Sq. in. 

Population. 

4,750 

239,706 

6,210 

356,489 

3,299 

233,377 

2,913 

246,708 

2,117 

366,507 

4,146 

79,515 

10,640 

67,399 

6,994 

176,223 

5,476 

87,694 

5,634 

286,891 

1,862 

282,658 

3,480 

276,383 

19,062 

154,551 

1,274 

141,253 

2,183 

252,305 

4,258 

243,197 

3,137 

356,052 

14,594 

321,090 

43,321 

816,354 

8,000 

87,189 

2,250 

13,116 


Towns, etc. — llangoori (234,881), the present 
capital of Bnriua, is situated 21 miles from the sea 
on the Rangoon river, at the junction of the Hlaing and 
lY^gu rivers, and communicating by a navigable creek 
witli the Irawadi. As a jiort it rivals Madras in the 
amount of its commerce, and has surpassed it generally in 
recent years, so that it now takes the third place amongst 
the principal ports of the Indian Empire. The Shw4 
(Golden) Dagon pagoda 320 feet high and gilt from base 
to summit (Fig. 24), which crowns the low ridge north of 
the town, is the most venerated shrine in Burma. It is 
believed to cover four hairs and certain other relics of 
Buddlia Gautama. The chief local industry is that of the 
rice-husking mills, rice and teak timber being the principal 
articles of export. Maulrnain (58,446), in Tenasserim, 
most picturesquely situated on the Salwin below its 
junction with the Attaran, and at the bifurcation of its 
two estuarine outlets. Founded since the British occupa- 
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tlio late I'fjyal ca|)ital of Upper Burma or Ava, on the left 
bank of the Irawadi, surrounded by a square walled 
enclosure, one mile each way, and containing within a 
separate enclosiu'o the palace of the late king. The city 
was founded only about forty-five years ago, the older 
capitals, Ainarapura and Ava, being somewhat lower down 



Km. 2f).— T uk Ananba, I’auan: 

the riven*. The still older mediaival capital, Pagan (from 
the ninth to the thirteenth century), on the left bank 
of the Irawadi, 80 miles below Mandalay, covers with its 
ruins a space of IG stjuare miles. Its temples, estimated 
by Kir lltvnry Yule to number 800 or 1000, are many 
of theiti of a difieront type from the stu;pas of modern 
Ihinna or from any Indian edifice. The finest of them, the 
Ananda (Fig. 25), a solid mass of brickw’ork 200 feet 
wpian^ and 1G8 feet high, is still kept in repair. It is 
said to have been built about the time of the Norman 
cou(p.ii‘Ht of Fngland. 

0 
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Other important places are — Bhanio(l 0,734), on the left 
bank of the Irawadi, 200 miles above Mandalay, a stockaded 
town, the terminus of steamer navigation and the starting- 
point of the trade route to China. Prome (27,375), the 
capital of the former kingdom of Prome, also on the left 
bank of the Irawadi, above the head of its delta, the 
terminus of a railway from Eangoon. Henzada (24,756), 
lower down the Iraw’'adi on the right bank. Basseiu 
(31,864), on the Bassein river, the most westerly arm of the 
Irawadi, a port visited by sea-going steamers. Minor ports 
are Sandoway and Kyouk-hpyu in Arakan, and Tavoy 
(22,371) and Mergui (11,987) in Tenasserim. 

Population. — ^According to the census of 1901, the 
population of Burma was nearly 10|- millions. This 
return w'as the first in which the population of the whole 
area, inclusive of the Shan States, Chin Hills, and Karenni 
was enumerated. The average to the square mile is only 
about 44, which is a little more than one-fourth of that 
throughout the British Indian Empire, and only one-ninth 
of the average number inhabiting Bengal. It is true that 
a large proportion of the country is hilly ; but even the 
fertile plains are very thinly peopled, and large tracts of 
excellent culturable land are still waste. Hence the 
Burmese are in much easier circumstances than the people 
of India, and have increased nearly 20 per cent in the 
decade 1891-1901. The immigration into the Port of 
Rangoon amounted for the decade 1891-1901 to 1,092,762, 
and the emigration from the Port for the same period to 
813,554, so that there was an excess of immigrants 
amounting to 279,208. Almost all the immigrants came 
from India, and the emigrants returned to the same 
country, and a large proportion consisted of natives of the 
Madras Presidency. 

All the natives of Burma are of Indo-Chinese race, 
with perhaps a partial exception in the case of the Mon 
or Takings of Pegu and Arakan, who are of the Mon-Annam 
race, allied in all probability to some Indian tribes, such 
as the Mundas of Chutia Hagpur. Their number in 1901 
was 321,898. Another race distinct from the Burmese, 
the Karens, numbering about | million, are found chiefly 
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ill 1 (‘gu. iiie plains of Ava arc peopled by Burmese 
(Big. 2G) and a few Blians, but the bulk of the Shans 
occupy the hill states to the east of the Ira wadi, partly 
tributary to Burma, partly to China, and partly to Siam. 


Fia. 2 G.— Burmese Gentleman and Lady, 

Except the Karens, all these are Buddhists, but in the 
religion of the lower classes there remains much of the 
original belief in spirits (mtts*) and demons (bilus)^ who 
have to be propitiated by offerings. The Karens are nature 
worshi^ipers, but of the 147,525 Christians returned in the 
cemsus a larger proportion are of this race. Hindu settlers 
and immigrants amount to 284,880, and except among 
thorn there are no caste divisions in Burma. Chinese are 
numerous in Rangoon and Maulmain, and other sea-ports. 
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to 787,087. Another raol V r 

northern Shan countrv fq th, ™I'<>'l>itnig a part of the 

»ce, wi"s,is;“r3sr"’)’ “ 

those hills. The hills to the nXLft of P "f 

pied by the Karennees or red Karemji-r' 
ageous race, who have nlwnxro n., 1”’ and conr- 

The hills to the north of m “ *5“' ^J>'iti.sh 

the ChindTOn, up to the itsam of 

Kachins or Chingpaw (64 405) atnl* tf’ *”^®'fdted by 
the Chindwin and further S’ i n. ^ost of 

(179,292), who tatlSe 
last are very predatory in their habits In'! T’""*"; 
on each other and the people of t1 1 ’,T formerly raided 

heads, but their pacification and subL tr'^l 

progress. subjection has made great 

products’^5^°Bur®f'"are^raWes “wf' tnineral 

monopoly of Burma the mi!^q K ’• ^'’“o.st a 

north of Mandalaj^. Tn the Vifk f If 
Mog;oung, are the femous al m l= 
much-prized stone to Chinn ■ that supply this 

farther north. PetroleimrknolT’^ p 

W been obtained from wells ^ 

Jenangyoung, and coal is worked ^n'^tl^ 

Another coalfield is known f - . fU'indwin. 

from Rangoon to M^dalV an^f trtT *” ’’"‘'"''y 

between Mandalay and Bhmo ^ l'''^widi 

assenm, and there are quarrTea of k'" 
marble near Mandalay. ^ ^ ® ^^“*0 statuary 

rice, teak timbe'r^ and^fish*^tL°f tf present are 
tion, chiefly in ’thf £ of 

preparation of salted fish in senerf^ odorous 

Burma now supplies the ww, ®' ‘condiment, 
proper system of forest coMervanTl*^ teak, and under a 

®”w" » of a:':j,Cw7“S'“., iz: 
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Dunua, and its export in 1901 amounted to nearly two 
millions of tons. The revenue from the fisheries in Lower 
Durnia, wms in 1901 over twenty-five lakhs of rupees 
(about .LI / 0,000 sterling). Other articles of produce are 
(cotton, wliieli is exported to Yunan, india-rubber from the 
hills in the nortli of Ava, and wild tea from the Shan 
States, wlii(‘h is pickled and fermented for consumption as 
a condiment. There are also many excellent kinds of 
timber bt'.sidcs teak, one of which, padouk, is already in 
some: demand. The Shans produce the finest breed of 
poui(\s known in any part of the Indian Empire. 

The chief manufactures of Burma are silks, which are 
worn l)y all but the ])oorer classes, and cigars; light boxes 
of lactpiercd basket-work, known as Burma boxes ; wood- 
(uirving, in wliich the Burmese excel; gongs, and embossed 
silvcw ware. 

Bailways.'—l'here arc two I'ailways from Bangoon : 
one to Promo on thci Irawadi (from about half-way along 
tills a bramdi is being made to Henzada and Bassein), and 
oiu^ u[) the Sittang valley to Toungoo and on to Mandalay, 
whcHHH^ a (uintimuitiou loads through the North Shan States 
to tlu‘. (lokteik (lorgo, and is being constructed to the 
Kunlong Ferry on the Salween. A branch from Thazi, 
south of iMaudalay, Icfads to Meiktila and Myingyan, the 
lattm' on the Irawadi. From Sagaing on the right bank 
of ilui Irawadi, opposite Ava, a line runs westward to 
Monywa and A Ion on the Chindwin river, and another 
northward up the Irawadi valley to Myitkyina in Northern 
Burma, All the Ihirmeso lines are narrow-gauge railways. 
Then', arc but few roads in Burma, and districts at a dis- 
tance from the Irawadi and the Chindwin have hitherto 
been but little accessible. 

Andaman anj.) Nicobae Islands 
Aim, 2711 square miles. Population, 24,649. 

General Features. — The Andaman and Nicobar 
iHlands are two groups forming part of a chain of islands 
that extend in a curved lino between Cape Negrais and 
the northern extremity of Sumatra, and may he regarded 
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as the emerging summits of a su])mariue range of liills 
liuldiig the Arakaii ^h)ma to tlic (xmtral hill rangi^. of 
Sumatra. They arc foriuecl of similar rocks, and ar(‘. both 
groups of hilly islands surrounded with mangrove swamps 
and coral reefs. They are for the most [);irt covered with 
forest, hut in the Nicobars there are large tracts, tlie dense 
clay soil of which is unfavoural)le to vegetation, and tlu^se 
constitute grassy plains bare of forest. l'’hese islands form 
a chief comrnissionership under tlu‘. Government of India, 


Fio. 27 .— Baiuikn I«LANn. 

The Andaman group consists of the Great Andaman, 
really a chain of four islands separated only by narrow 
creeks, 156 miles long and from 14 to 16 miles across; 
the Little Andaman 34 miles to th,e south and 28 ixiiles 
long, and a few smaller islands. Seventy and 80 miles 
to the east of the Great Andaman are two small islands, 
Narcondam and Barren Island (Fig. 27), that are isolated 
volcanoes, the former extinct, and the latter dormant since 
the first years of this century ; both unixihabited. 

The Nicobar islands lie 88 miles to the south of the Little 
Andaman, and extend for 170 miles in the direction of 
Sumatra. The group consists of eighteen islands, the largest 
of which, Great Nicobar, is 31 miles long and 14 across, 
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The Aiidainan islands were occupied by the British 
(lovenunent in 1858 for the purpose of establishing a 
penal settlement, and the Nicobars a few years later. Two 
such, settlements have been formed, one at Port Blair in 
the Great Andaman, and one at Nankawri in the Nicobars. 
Tdiese settlements are under a superintendent and chief 
commissioner. The remainder of the islands is still 
occupied l)y the native aboriginals. 

Position and Area.— The total area of the islands is 
271 1 scpiaro miles, of which the Great Andaman constitutes 
two-thirds. The Andamans lie between 13° 40' and 
10" 25', and the Nicobars between 0° 15' and 6° 45' N. lat., 
all between 92° and 94° E. long. 

Port Blair.— The chief settlement (pop. about 15,000) 
is named after an officer of the Indian navy who, first 
surveyed these islands in 1789, and endeavoured to 
colonize them. It is situated on a land-locked inlet on the 
east coast of the southern division of the Great Andaman. 
Tlie Ghief (Jommissioner and most of the European officers 
liavcs tiusir houses on a small island. Boss Island, at the 
entrances, and the convicts are established partly on this 
and otluu* islets, partly on the shores of the inlet, which 
extends 'Ih miles into the interior. There is also a 
settlement, Port Mouat, on the opposite coast. 

Aboriginal Population. — The native Andaman 
islanders, termed Mincopie, are of negrito race (see Fig. 3), 
very dark in skin tint, with rounded skulls and hair in 
small (n-isp curly knots. Their number in the census of 1 901 
was stated to bo 1882. They are among the least advanced 
of mankind. Their dwellings are rudely put together with 
a few sticks and palm leaves, they wear no clothing beyond 
paint and a few twisted fibres, and have no arts except the 
manufacture of bows and arrows, baskets, mats, and canoes. 
They are not, as was once supposed, cannibals, but live on 
fish, which they catch by hand or shoot, on the wild pigs, 
a Binall species of which is indigenous to the islands, and 
on the roots and wild fruits of the forests. All refuse^ is 
thrown on a heap, and when this becomes too offensive 
tlie site is abandoned. 

The Nicobars contain two distinct races. The people 
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foreign possessions in INDIA 


Francis and Portugal are tlie only foreign nations that 
retain any possessions in India. The former has five 
settlements, viz. Pondicherry and Karikal on the coast 
south of Madras, M.ah6 on the west coast a few miles south 
of Tcllicherry, Yanaon at the mouth of the GodiWari, and 
Ohandernagorc in Ikngal, oti the Plooghly, 20 miles above 
Calcutta. The total area of these possessions is 198 square 
miles, and their population in 1901 was 275,094. 

Of this total, the territory of Pondicherry alone occupies 
133 s(j[uare miles, and its governor is governor-general of 
the French possessions. Pondicherry consists of a white 
and blac.k town. The former faces the sea, the better class 
of houses being built on the model of the town houses of 
Franc.c',, surrounding a courtyard and opening by a jporie 
cockvre on the Btrect. It has an open roadstead and an 
iron pier, and communicates with Madras by a branch 
railway, 24 miles long, to Villapuram on the South Indian 
Railway. The Messagorie steamers call here en route for 
Madras and Calcutta. 

The Portuguese settlements have a total area of 1558 
square miles, and a population of 572,290. They are three 
in number, viz. Goa, Daman, and Diu, all on the west coast. 
'The territory of Goa alone occupies 1390 square miles. It 
is situated l)ctwoen 14” 51' and 15” 46' N. lat, immedi- 
ately north of the port of Karwar, and between 73” 44 
and 74” 24' E. long. It extends 64 miles from north to 
so\ith and 44 miles from east to west. It is a portion of 
the hilly tract between the crest of the Western Ghats and 
the sea, and includes the estuary of the Mandavi river, on 
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which the city of Goa is situated, and also IMormiigao bay, 
where a breakwater has been constructed affording protec- 
tion to the anchorage. A railway from Mormugao to the 
crest of the ghats communicates with Belgaum in one 
direction and with Dharwar in another. 

The capital city of Goa consists of the new and old 
cities, the former being the seat of the Government, the 
latter the ecclesiastical capital, with a fine old cathedral 
and the church of Bom Jesus, in which is preserved the 
body of Erancis Xavier, the great apostle of India. 

The small settlement of Daman is on the coast north of 
Bombay, and that of Diu in the Kattj^ar peninsula. 


FEONTIER STATES 


Tiik countries immediately surrounding India, Burma, 
and tlu) tributary vstates included in the British Indian 
J.^iupire are — on the west, Persia, adjacent to the western 
boundary of BaUichistdn; Afghanistan, which bounds 
Bali'Kihistiin on the north and lies to the west of the 
North -West Frontier Province, the hills on the border 
being occupied l)y independent Afghan or Pathin tribes, 
who have only recently been brought under the protection 
of the British ( lovcrnment ; on the north Kdshgh^r or 
(Jhineso Tnrlvcstan, and the lludok and Nari Khorsum or 
il'undesh provinces of Tibet, as far east as the S^rda river, 
])eyond whi(ih the Himalayan state of Nepal intervenes 
for bOO miles. Then to the north and east of the protected 
state of Sikkim, Tibet again bounds British India. To 
the north of Assam the frontier is partly contiguous with 
Bhotan, partly with the territories of the Akas, Daphlas, 
and other independent hill tribes. Other tribes, the 
Mislnnis, Kami)ti8, and Singphos, occupy the mountains 
east of Assam and north of Burma. On the north-east of 
Burma the Chinese province of Yunan is conterminous 
with the British frontier, and extends along the north 
of the trilnitary Shan states, which stretch eastwards 
to ^rong King. Lastly, Siam bounds these states on 
the Ht)uth and the British division of Tenasserim on the 
east. 

Only two of these countries, viz. Afghanistan and 
Nepal, are so nearly connected with India and so im- 
portant as to need a more special description here. 
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Afcuianistan 

Name and Government. — Afglii'inistjin (the land of 
the Afgh{lns), though not a part of Britisli India, lias ])cen 
more than once under the same native dominion as North- 
Western India, and is now under Jh’itisli protection with re- 
ference to foreign countries. Its geographical position on 
the north-west frontier, and tlie fa(d of its being traversed 
by the only practicable routes leading to India from Dersia 
and Central Asia, render its relations to India of very 
great importance. It is under the rule of the Amir of 
Kabul, whose government is despotic. 

General Features. — It occupies most of the north- 
eastern part of the table-land of Iran, having Persia on the 
west and Balfichistfin on the south. On the north the 
table-land is bounded by the Ilindii Kiish, the Koh-i-Baba, 
the range known as Paropamisus, the Kiircn and Kopc'd 
ranges and the Elbiirz, of which the first three arc in- 
cluded in Afgh^nistfin ; hut the Amir’s territory does not 
include the mountain ranges north of the Kabul river, 
which are occupied by independent tribes, while it does 
comprehend the northern spurs of the main mountain 
chain and the plain at their northern foot up to tlie Oxus 
river. The whole country is elevated ; Kabul, the capital, 
being 5760 feet above the sea, Ghazni farther south 728() 
feet, and Kandahar on the southern plain of the Argliandab 
3350 feet. The most fertile parts are the series of plains 
traversed by the Kabul river, the southern plain around 
Kandahdr watered by the Argliandab and other tributaries 
of the Helmand, the Hari llfid valley around llenit, and 
the valley of the Oxus. All the remainder of the country 
is mountainous. The climate is dry, the summer monsoon 
rains of India hardly reaching to Afghdnistdn, so tliat 
cultivation is chiefly dependent on the winter and spring 
snowfall on the mountains, which feeds the rivers througli 
the summer and affords W’ater for irrigation. 

Position and Extent. —The Amir’s territory lies 
between 38® 20' and 29® 25' N. lat., and between 60“ 
50' and about 75® E. long., and extends 550 miles from 
north to south and 790 miles from east to west. Its area 
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may hii estimated iii round figures as about 300,000 square 
miles. It lias Persia on tlie west, the Russian Turkoman 
country and l)ukliara on the north, K4slighd,r, Kafiristdn 
and otlim* independent hill territory on the north-east, the 
indeptmdent Afghiiu tribes under British 23 rotection on the 
east, and PjalucliistAn on, the south. 

Mountains and Rivers. — The principal mountain 
range is th(‘. Mindd Kush, which commences at the junction 
of the M.ustagh^ range of* Kashmir with the Pamir table- 
land, in lat. 37", and runs south-west a distance of 350 
miles, with peaks rising to between 20,000 and 25,000 
feet, and ])assi‘.s all over 12,000 feet. The Bamian Pass, 
west of Kabul, is the chief military route leading to the 
plains of the Oxus. To the west of this pass the range is 
lower, and under tlio name of the Koh-i-Baba runs westward, 
dividing about the meridian of 67° into several branches, 
(‘,n(‘.losing the valleys of the HariRud and Murghab rivers. 
Th(^ soutlH^rn liranchos, the Band-i-Baian and other ridges, 
(Mvntiuue wi'st as far as Herat; the northern, the Tirbend- 
i-Turkestan, tliough interrupted by the passage of the 
M'urghal) and Hari Rfid, may be considered as continued 
to the ( lasj/ian in the Kdrcn and Kopet ranges which bound 
tlH‘. IVrsian plateau on the north, and beyond the Caspian, 
rise again in the gre.at range of the Caucasus. 

From the Hindi! Kiish and the Koh-i-Baba a series of 
paralhd. ranges run to. the south-west between the former 
raiiigi'. and the ’Indus, and through the greater part of 
Afghanisi.jln, enclosing the valleys of the Swdt river, the 
Kuiuir, and other tributaries of the Kabul river, and 
fartin', r vv(‘<st, the Lora, Tarnak, Arghandab, and the Hel- 
mand, all of which unite, and after a great bend to the 
south, terminate in the swampy lake of SistAn. The Parah 
and U Arut, still farther west, discharge into the same lake. 

'To the south of the Kabul river, the ranges running 
south-west from the Hindi! Ki!sh are crossed by a great 
range running nearly cast and west, the Safed Koh (white 
mountains), tlu^ highest peak of which, SitaiAin, reaches to 
15,1)20 fc.et above the sea. The range is continued east 
through the North-West Frontier Province, in the Afridi 
and JowAki hills, to the banks of the Indus. The Safed 
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Koli divides the drainage basin of the Kabul river from 
that of the Kurram, another tributary of the Indus, and 
the Pagbmfin range running south-west separates the 
former from that of the Helmand. 

The most important rivers of the table-land are the 
Kabul river and the Helmand ; and those to the north 
of the Hindi! Kush and Koh-i-Baba, the Oxus with its 
tributary the Panjah, both of which rise on the Pamir and 
flow westward, and the Murghab and Hari Pud, which 
drain the valleys near Her^t, and, turning northward, lose 
themselves in the desert. 

Towns. — Kabul, the capital, is situated on the right 
bank of the Kabul river, 5760 feet above the sea, and 190 
miles west by north from Peshawar. It is surrounded by 
mountains, except on the north-east. It was first made 
the capital of the country by the emperor Baber, whose 
tomb lies one mile to the west of the city. It is estimated 
to contain not less than 150,000 inhabitants. Kandahdr 
(pop. in 1891, 31,514), situated on a richly cultivated 
plain between the Arghandab and the Tarnak rivers, 
commanding a pass, through which lies the road to Herdt. 
It is 370 miles from Herdt, 110 miles from Pishln, the 
British frontier post near the present terminus of the 
Baluchistdn Railway, and 315 from Kabul. It is a walled 
city of rectangular form, three and three quarter miles in 
circuit. Her4t, often called the key of India, is a very 
ancient city in the valley of the Hari Bfld, 2650 feet 
above the sea, and is surrounded by 400 square miles of 
cultivated land. It is of square form, surrounded by a 
wall on the summit of an earthwork 50 feet high and four 
miles in circuit. Its population has varied at different 
times between 6000 or 7000 only and 100,000, and is now 
estimated at about 9000. The road from Persia to 
Kandahar passes by Herdt, and the valley of the Hari 
RM offers also easy access from Merv and Sarakhs. 
Ghazni, a fortified city commanding the road from 
Kandahdr to Kabul, situated at the head of the Tarnak 
valley, 7280 feet above the sea. On the Tilrkestan plain, 
between the Hindu Kush and the Oxus, the most famous 
city historically is Bilkh, the ancient Bactra, now in ruins. 
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Population. — Tha population of Afglianistan is esti- 
iuat(‘(l at 4,500,000, all Muhammadans, with tlie exception 
of a few Hindu settlers from India. The Afghans, forming 
only 57 per cent of the population, occupy most of the 
country to the east of the Paghm4n range, and consist of 
four tril)es, viz. the Duranis, to which belongs the family 
of the Anur, the (ihilzais, the Kakars, and the Yusafzais, 
who arc independent of the Ainfr and occupy the hiUs 
north of Peshawar and the at their foot. The hill 
(iountry to the west of the Paghmfm range is peopled by 
I laziiras, a race of Mongol origin ; and the plain of Afghan 
Tiirkestfui (diieHy by Usbeks, a confederation of various 
Tartar tri])os. T'ajiks, allied to Persians, are distributed 
throughout the country. The Afghan language, termed 
Pushtu, is an Aryan tongue. 

Productions. — A valuable coalfield, at present un- 
worked, exists in Afgluin Thrkest^n between Biilkli and 
lianiian. Gold, silver, copper, lead, and antimony are 
obtained to some extent, and the two latter occur at many 
places in Afgluinistiin. Among precious stones, chrysolites 
arc found in Ivandahdr and lapis lazuli in Badakshdn. 
Forests exist ordy on the higher mountains, consisting of 
deodars and various pines. The lower hills are bare of 
trees. Assafeetida grows wild and is largely collected, 
t'ruits, such as a])plcs, grapes, apricots, melons, pistachios, 
and ])omcgranatos, are extensively cultivated and carried 
l)y Afglnin traders, termed to all parts of India. 

Other ex i)Orts are horses, wool, silk, madder, and assafoe- 
tida. Hiere are but few manufactures. Herfit is famous 
for carpets, and the sheepskin coats, termed poshtins, are 
an increasing article of trade. 

, Nepal 

G'Overninent. — Nepal is an independent state under 
the notninal rule of a lUjput prince of the Sesodia clan. 
But the government is practically administered by the 
prime minister, a nephew of the late Jung Bahadoor. 
The British Government is represented hy a resident, and, 
excepting the officers of his stafi*, no other European is 
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allowed to enter the country without s})ecial iK'rmission. 
Hence, excepting the valley of Katlnnandn, tin*, country, 
which is nearly all niouiitainoiis, is but little known in 
detail. 

Q-eneral Features. — The state consists of a length of 
about 500 miles of the Himalaya north of Oudh, the 
North-West Provinces, and Pcngal, and of the strip of 
plain at its foot. The general character of the mountains 
is such as has already been described under the North- 
West Provinces and Bengal, viz. a range of towering 
peaks separated from each other by tlui valleys of the 
great rivers that drain their northern slopes, and forming the 
great snowyrange. The main Tibetan water-parting, farther 
north, that divides the basins of these i-ivers from tlnit of 
the Sangpo or Upper Brahma[)utra, is of less extreme alti- 
tude but uninterrupted. The secondary ranges, rnnning 
north and south from the great peaks, uniting them with 
the Tibetan range, divide the countiy into tlircH*. great 
valley systems belonging respectively to the drainage 
basins of the Clogra, the (ilandak ((hmduk), and the Kosi 
(Koosee), a smaller tmet on the extreme west draining into' 
the Siirda, and two others entirely to the south of thci great 
snowy range ; one south of Diwalagiri, forming the tipinu’ 
basin of the Rapti, the other, which, in (dudes the valh?y of 
Kathmandu, drained by a number of smaller rivcc’s, most 
of wdiich, after traversing the plain of Northern Behar, 
eventually unite in the Bur (lunduk. 

The valley of Khatmandu is, on a mucdi smaller s(jal(‘, 
a repetition of the vale of Kashmh', viz. tlui bed of an 
ancient lake, 20 miles long and 15 broad, and about 4500 
feet above the sea. This is the most liighly cultivated 
and thickly populated part of the state. Tlio Tend or 
plain at the foot of the Himalaya, if cleared, would furnish 
an extensive tract of arable land, but it is now chiefly 
swamp and forest, thinly peopled by a number of aboriginal 
tribes. 

The climate of Nepal, like that of the Himalaya 
generally, is damp and cool on the hills, damp and hot in 
the narrow valleys south of the great snowy range, hut more 
moderate in the high open valley of Khatmandu. To the 
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uoi-f li of flio gi'cat snowy riuigo it is much drier and more 
aj>pn)5irliing i.hat of Tilmt. 

Position^ and Extent.^Nepal lies between tlie 
meridians of SO ’ 1(T and 88" 15' E. long., and between 
2()'’ 20' {UK I dO’ 20' N. lat. It extends 500 miles in a 
rnuuiy cnisb and west direction, with a breadth of between 
1)0 a,nd IK) miles in a north and south direction. Its 
area may b(‘, estimuled at alxnit 55,000 square miles, the 
sanu‘. us that of Assa,m. 

Mountains and Rivers.— The characteristic distri- 
bution of tile mountain ranges has already been described. 

cldud* peaks of the great snowy range in order from 
west to (;ast are Diwalagiri (26,826 feet), two unnamed 
sumiuits north-west of Katlimandu (26,069 and 25,818 
feet), (h)sainthan (26,305 feet), Mount Everest (29,002 
feet), a,nd Karndianjanga (27,315 feet). Another great 
])(?ak lias lieen seen, lying north-east of Mount Everest ; 
it ha,H not Ketm ineasiuH^d, nor has its precise position been 
determined with refereiuu3 to tlic Nepal frontier, but it is 
proliably in ddbt;t. 'Fo the west of Diwalagiri the highest 
peaks are lu'low, 23,000 fee-b 

Diwalagiri is the culminating point of the range 
]>etw(‘e,n the hHiders of the Gogra and those of the 
(lamlalv, and from its southern Hank proceed the upper 
waters of the liapti. Gosainthan is the highest peak of 
that whi(’h separates tlie liasins of the Gandak and the 
Kosi, and Mount Everest rises between the Bhotiakosi 
and tlui Kcjsi, the former a tributary of the latter, which 
drains an t 3 xttmsivo area of the Tibetan table-land north 
of tlio great snowy range. Kaiichanjanga, on the frontier 
of Nepal ami Sikkim, is on the range that divides the 
Kosi from the Tista. The lower courses of these great 
rivers have Ikhui already noticed under the North-West 
Provinces and Bengal. 

Towns, -All the towns of any importance are 
dusb'.red in tlm Kluitmandii valley. The principal of 
them are. Khatmaiulu, the present capital (about 30,000 
to 35,000) ; I‘atan, the capital of the former Newar rulers, 
who W(;ro compiered by the Gurkhas in 1768, and still 
the largest city ; iukI Bhatgaou. 
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Population. — Tlie inliabitaut.s of Nepal are estimated 
at about 2 millions, wliicli would give a, bout 3() to tbe 
square mile on an averagi‘. ''riiose of tbe nortbern 
mountains are Tibetans of IVIongol rac^e. Those of tbe 
southern mountains are partly Mongol, i)aL’tly Indian, but 
for tbe most part mucb mixed ; and tbosc of tbe Terai 
are various tribes of Indian aboriginals. Tlie riding race, 
tbe Gdrkbas, are tbe descendants of Bi*alimans a,n(l Ivaj|mts 
driven out of India by tbe Muliarnmadan inva,ders, but 
BOW largely mixed witb Mongol blood. They are a smtdl, 
active, warlike race, and some of tbe ])eHt regimetds of 
tbe Indian native army are entirely viua'uited from tbem. 
Tbe Newars of tbe central part of Nepal are cjdcvfly (ailti- 
vators or traders. Tbe language of tbe Gdrklias, cidled 
Parbbatiya (lull language), is Aryan, and they a.r(,‘. Hindu 
l:)y religion. Tbe Bbotiyas, Newars, and some other 
tribes are Biiddliists, but mucli irinduised. 

Productions.- There is a (considerable exjiort trade 

from Nopal in blue vitriol, tbe tough soft paper made 
from tbe paper laurel, cardamoms, elephants, bidi's, horns, 
and wax, wbicli are the i>ro(luce of tbe outer bills and tbe 
TerAi; and also in borax, musk, yaks’ tails, vbnbarb, and 
ponies, wbicb come from tbe mountains north of tbe 
snowy range and partly from Tibet beyond tbe frontier. 
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